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Greatest Offer Ever Made 
American School Teachers 


Normal Instructor, one year, 
World’s Events, one year, or 
Primary Plans, one year _ 


FOR ONLY $1.05. 
This Offer Positively Limited June Ist 


We have an ambition to place at least ten thousand copies of Seeley’s Question Book in the hands of 
teachers during the first two months of its sale and in full belief that we can do so, we are making the 
above offer. It is good for two months only. 


And Seeley’s 
Question Book 
Prepaid 


YOUR 
CHOICE 


Z 


We Have Faith in Your Honesty and in Seeley’s Question Book. 
* Our Guarantee. We believe Seeley’s Question Book to be the best and most helpful book of the kind ever issued. We believe it should 
be in every teacher’s library, and we have such perfect confidence in your being more than pleased wiih it that we maxe this unquali- 
fied offer: Remit $1.05 for Seeley’s Question Book and your choice of our publications as above offered. On receipt of the book if you 
are not satisfied that it is the most helpful book of the kind ever published write us at once, pointing out its shortcomings, and we will 
immediately refund the whole amount received, permit you fo retain the book and send the publication as ordered. WOULD IT BE POSSIBLE 
FOR US TO MANIFEST GREATER CONFIDENCE IN YOUR HONESTY OR IN SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK ? i 


No matter how many other Question Books you may have, you need Seeley’s. Never again can you get 
it on such favorable terms. : 


During the past eight years we have sold over 75,000 copies of Question Books to our readers, but books of this class which are now 
procurable from other publishers fall so far short of our ideal that we have had prepared, along entirely new lines, a Question Book which 
we are confident will more nearly meet the requirements of teachers than any other Question Book ever published. 


Seeley’s Question Book is the result of the combined efforts of Levi Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy, New Jersey State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J., and Miss Nellie G. Petticrew of Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 5 ae hee 

No expense has been spared to make this the best book of the kind ever published. 4 
__ Anew and very strong feature of this work consists of articles prepared by Prof. Seeley, introducing each chapter and treating exhaust- 
ively methods of teaching the subject covered by that chapter. This feature is contained in no other Question Book. Its value, to teach- 
ers, is so evident that comment would be superfluous. 

Seeley’s Book contains questions and answers on all subjects treated in the common schools, the number of questions and an- 
swers devoted to each subject depending on the importance of the subject, the aim being to provide material for a thorough review of the 
various subjects, for the use of teachers either in personal reviews, preparing for examinations or in class work. 

It is well printed on fine paper and well bound in cloth. Price $1.00. : 


SUBJECTS TREATED 


s Question Book treats the following subjects, first by 
a chapter introducing each subject, thoroughly discussing the 


PROMPT ACTION NECESSARY 


Never have teachers been given an opportunity to secure so 


methods of studying and teaching the subject under consider- 
ation, and, following this the subject is exhaustively treated by 
questions and answers. No effort has been made, however, to 

d the book as has been the custom in preparing other question 
locke, by the introduction of trivial questions, the aim of its 
authors Red been to present only such matter as is of im- 

rtance to teachers in pursuing review work for themselves or 
in the class-room. The following subjects are treated: _ 


much Reav VauuzE for so little money as by taking advantage 
of this offer. We regard ourselves as being particularly fortu- 
nate in being able to place the matter before you on such liberal 
terms and only regret that the time during which it is to con- 
tinue is so short. It is ample, however, if all act promptly. 
WE not Invite You To SusscrisE OR RENEW AT ABOVE 


Bestel and American Literature f il Government 

“ Grihography ritin ComsinaTion Rate, but ask that you invite your friends to 
Suggestions forthe Study of Current Events subscribe also. 
Puysielogy and Hygiene Lessons on and Morals Orders must be sent before June 1st. 


SUGGESTION. If your subscription to Normal Instructor is well paid in advance, we suggest your taking advantage of this opportu- 


nity to get World’s Events, ordering it in connection with Seeley’s Question Book under this special $1.05 rate. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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UBSCRIPTION—$I.00 a year. Aspecial rate of 
s a year or $1.00 for three years is made to those 
paying im advance, whether new or renewal sub- 

’ scriptions. Foreign postage 4oc. per year extra. 


THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD- 
© js published the middle of the month previous to 
the date it bears, and should reach subscribers 


etc. Sample copies and all necessary materia 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal 


for doing successful work furnished free on ap- 
plication. 

RENEWALS should be sent promptly as we can 
not undertake to carry subscriptions indefinitely. 
Itis greatly to the subscriber’s advantage to keep 


before the first of thé month. It is published onl: 


aid in advance, thereby getting the benefit of 


ing the school year, numbers for July an 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Should a subscriber wish 
his address chan he should give both the old 
and the mew a , otherwise his name cannot 
be found. 


SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send 
stamps unless utely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money or- 
ders. They can be procured at any express office 
and we prefer them. Make money orders paya- 
ple to F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Do not send 
checks. 


Ten Numbers Each Year. 


PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F.A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


F. A. OWEN, Pres. W. J. BEKCHER, V-Pres. D.C. KREIDLER, Sec. R. C. PERKINS,Treas, 


MRS. ELIZABETH P. BEMIS, Epirror 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


All contributions intended for publication should be addressed to the Editor as above. 


Entered as second-class matirr at the Dansville, New York, postoffice 


Septe mitcr t June Inclusive. 


he ay paid-in-advance rate of is a year, 
$1.00 for three years. Arrearages are billed at rate 
of ten cents a month. 


GUARANTEE AS TO ADVERTISERS, We do not 
knowingly admit to the columns of Normal In- 
structor any advertising not entirely reliable. If 
in spite of all our care some advertisement is ad- . 
mitted through which any subscriber is defrauded 
or dishonestly “dealt with, we guarantee such 
subscriber against the actual loss sustained. 

Our only conditions are that subscribers shall 
mention, when writing to our advertisers, that 
the advertisement was seen in Normal Instruc- 
tor,and that complaintis made within the mouth 
of the number containing the advertisement. 


Our Purpose. 


It is our constant aim to make Normal Instructor so 
useful -to the pi ive teacher that no one who is 
acquainted with it will feel properly equipped for 
doing successful work unless he is a regular reader of 
the Instructor. You can help us accomplish our pur- 
pose in two ways—first, by writing us your opinion of 
the Instructor and telling us how certain departments 
can be improved; second, by showing your copy to 
your friends and priticn them to subscribe. | 

The success of Normal Instructor is due in a very 
large measure to the cordial relations that have always 
existed between subscriber and publisher. | 

Our chief aim is to make it a journal so worthy in 
every respect that every subscriber can with justifiable 
pride recommend it to a// their teacher friends. 


Primary Plans, 


The closing of this school year will show a gain of 
more than 15,000 subscribers for Primary Plans. We 
have every reason, to believe that this popular pri- 
mary journal will have a still greater increase in cir- 
culation next year, in which case it will lead in 
int of circulation—as it now does in real value—all 
journals in its class. Everywhere, superintendents and 
principals are showing it to their teachers, and sub- 
scribers to their friends. A Wisconsin city superin- 
tendent writes: ‘‘The specimen copy of Primary 
Plans so pleases me that I must ask you to send speci- 
men copies for all my primary teachers.’’ From a 
Vermont superintendent comes the word: ‘‘ Primary 
Plans is in much demand by my primary teachers ;’’ 
and from a county superintendent in Washington: 
‘Primary Plans is excellent. I would advise all my 
teachers to takeit;’’ and still another from a city 
principal in Indiana, ‘‘We are highly pleased with 
Primary Plans. We use all the work it contains.’’ 

We want every reader of Normal Instructor who 
teaches primary pupils tu see this journal. An exam- 
ination will surely convince them that it contains just 
what they need to make their work an assured success. 
The subscription price is $1.00 a year; to Normal In- 
structor subscribers, only 80 cents a year. 


World's Events for Instructor Readers. 


We would like to have every reader of Normal In- 
structor a reader also of World’s Events. This is 
a Current Events jounral, made more popular and in- 
teresting by the addition of special-articles and numer- 
ous illustrations. The regular reading of this journal 
will make one a better informed tson in all 
branches of the world’s activities. This would be a 
benefit to any teacher, no matter what his work in the 
school may be. One cannot come in contact with 
wid¢-awake and inquiring pupils, without having need 
of information as to what is going on in the busy 
world, aad this whether one pretends to teach Current 
Events as a distinct subject or not. The important 
news of the month is presented in a manner which 
gives the reader an intelligent outlook, with a com- 
paratively brief expenditure of time. This is supple- 
mented by articles presenting matters of timely events 
and of a popular nature, all of which add to the ‘‘in- 
terest oak’ 


wen You can get this magazine on year with 
eley’s Question Book for only $1.05. 
See partial list of contents of tlhe May issue on page 7. 


instruction’’ which is the direct aim of the ~ 


Agency Work, 


We solicit your aid in bringing our journals to the 
attention of teachers who are not now subscribers to 
them. We want to interest you in taking orders for 
all three of .our journals in your locality. A most 
liberal cash commission will be paid for every sub- 
scription you send us. If you want vacation work, 
you should write us for particulars ic garding our work 
at Teachers’ Institutes and Summer Schools. 


Our New Prize Contest. 


So much interest was manifested in our late World’s 
Events Prize Contest that we have determined upon 
another contest to begin April 1st and to end Sept. 
15th. The amount of prize money is $1,000. It will 
be distributed among agents and club-raisers in pro- 

rtion to the number of subscriptions each sends us 
or Normal Instructor, World’s Events and Primary 


CONTENTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND NOTES. 2-5 
GREATER EFFICIENCY IN THE COMMON } 
SCHOOLS—F. W. Simmonds.......--- 10-11-13-36 
THE PEDAGOGY OF READING—Ruric Nev- 
Phe DL. 11 
SCHOOL ARTS AND CRAFTS: VENETIAN 
IRON—Julia D. eee 12-13 
: TEACHING THE LANGUAGE ARTS—Eliza- 
14-15 
GEOGRAPHY: THE UNITED STATES—Inez 
SOME SUGGESTIONS IN TEACHING HIS- 
TORY—Dr. S. Dr 18-26 
MAY BLACKBOARD 19 


NATURE STUDY: BIRDS’ NESTS—Annie 
Chase; OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF AMER- 
ICAN TREES—Agnes L. Peaslee............ 20-21 


MATHEMATICS: BLACKBOARD NUMBER 
LESSONS; PROBLEMS SOLVED—Edson 

23 

INTERNATIONAL SUNSHINE SCHOLARSHIP 
24-25 


LESSONS IN EXPRESSON—Grace B. Faxon.. 27-29 
ENTERTAINMENT: OUR * FRIENDS, THE 
BIRDS; MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISE— 
Nelle Spangler Mustain; BIRD AND AR- 


BOR DAY—Laura Rountree Smith...... 30-34 
PIECES TO 35 
UNGRADED SCHOOL TEACHERS’ HELP 

CONE-ANOTHER 37-40 


METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES: MAY—Vir- 
ginia Baker; WHAT? WHEN? WHERE? 
—Mabell E. Heasty; THE BLUE AND 


THE GRAY—E. M. 41-43 
ANSWERS TO 44-46 


i Talks With Our Readers 


Plans. Every person sending an aggregate of five or 
more subscrip’'ons gets a share of the prize. In addi- 
tion to this pri.e money, a liberal cash commission is 
regularly allo ed. Why not begin taking orders 
now, before others are in the field? 


Seeley’s Question Book. 


Have you read the announcement of Seeley’s Ques- 
tion Book and our offer to furnish it and a year’s sub- 
scription to either of our journals for only $1.05 ? We 
are getting hundreds of orders and doubtless the 
number will run up far into the thousands before the 
offer is withdrawn on June ist. Since this special 
offer will never be repeated, we suggest that you take 
advantage of it now. Remember that Seeley’s is dif- 
ferent from all other Question Books. The introduc- 
tory articles written for the several chapters make it 
invaluable as a work on pedagogy. It is a book that 
should be on the desk of every teacher, 


The Last Day of School. 


Are you looking for appropriate gifts for your pupils 
for the last day of school? If so, you will want to see 
our beautiful School Souvenirs which we prepare spec- 
ially for each school. As works of art they appeal to 
children of all ages, and as they contain the names of 
pupils, teacher, school officers, school district, and 
photograph of the teacher or school building, if desired, 
they possess a real and lasting value that will be duly 
appreciated by the pupils, from the oldest to the 
youngest. The cost of the Souvenirs is a mere trifle. 
Send for samples, 


Five-Cent Classics. 


Every reader of the Instructor should become ac- 
quainted with our series of Five-Cent classics. 

Perhaps some of your classes have finished their 
regular readers and yon are in doubt as to the best 
course to pursue in providing ther with proper books 
during the balance of the term. Our Five Cent 
Classics will solve the problem. 

They furnish the best supplementaty reading for the 
various grades you can secure. Purchase a few copies 
to show your classes and the pupils will quickly contri- 
butethe small amount necessary to secure the books. 


Five Dollars For the Best Letter. 


Take this number of Normal Instructor and go over 
the advertising pages carefully. Clip out the one ad- 
vertisement of alt others that impresses you as being the 
dest—the one that, to your mind, is the most effective. 
Write us a letter giving the reasons for your selection. 

We will pay five dollars for the letter giving the best 
reasons. 

What attracted your attention in the first place? Was 
it the illustration, size, position, type arrangement, 
or subject matter? Having arrested your attention, 
what induced you to read the advertisement, and hav- 
ing read it, what is there about it that brought a de- 
sire to acquire the thing advertised ? 

In making your selection disregard our 
advertisements and be sure to enclose a clipping of the 
advertisement chosen. Make your letter short, 
clear and to the point. Address the Adveriising De- 
partment and mail so as to reach us not later than May 
20th as the contest will close on that date. 


Events one year. 


The regular subscription price of this journal is $1.00 a year. A special rate of 50 cents a year or $1.00 for three years is made to 
those keeping their subscriptions paid in advance. As this fact has not been well understood, we will extend any subscription, whether in 
arrears or just expiring, three years from date to which it is now paid for $1.00. Remit promptly. 
will subject you to a charge of $1.00 per year for arrearages. For $1.50 you can secure Normal Instructor three years and World's 
SPECIAL OFFER.—For $1.05, if sent before June 1st, you may extend your subscription to the Instructor 
one year and also get Seeley’s Question Book. See opposite page. 


Failing to do this 
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We believe this latest production of ours to be by far 
most attractive Souvenir ever offe to teachers. 

It is entirely different from anything made heretofore 
and those teachers who are looking for something new 
to present to their pupils the last day of school find 
it in this * Latest and Best Souvenir.’ 
Description.—They consist of two cards, 5x8, cut 
out edge, tied together with ribbon. The first card is 
elegantiy lithographed, em enameled. 
There are four center designs—two of kittens and 
flowers and two of landscapes—which are sent assort- 
ed, On the second card are printed “Gems of Thought,’ 
caretully selected with special reference to their ap- 
propriateness. 
The Price is 6c each, wee more at 5c each, post- 
paid, No farther discoun 
Special Printing.-On the second card, in place of 
the “Gems of Thought,” we can print the name of the 
school or number o the school district, the place, date 
teacher and school officers, and names 


second card 
and Ic for each additional one. Wee can add the “Gem 
of habe ag card if desired. making three cards tied 
her, for 2c each.additional. 
Sample will be sent free to those who intend to 
order Souvenirs. Others must send the regular price. 


AN ELEGANT GIFT FOR 


LAST DAY of SCHOOL 


ASSORTMENT R. 


This is one of the prettiest and most desirable cards 
ever designed for gifts from teacher to pupils. There 
are two designs 7x9 inches poe lithogra +e em- 

, and cut outedge. T round is a . 
mass of forget-me-nots with spray of pink roses. 
illustration gives but a faint idea of their beauty. The 
a on the panel at the top of “ye 7. “With 

it wishes of your teacher, ison, Hard 
wick, Vt., Jan. 24, 1905." This will as or- 
dered, or it will be left blank if désired. 

Price 5c each, 24 for$i. Add 96 extra on each or- 
der for the printing on the panel 


QTHER GIFT CARDS, 


per 100 or 
embossed, om edge, each ; 
x8\, embossed, cut out edge, 4c each; fanc: shaped 


ith panay border, embossed and cut out, - , Se each; 
7x1i, embossed and cut out, 6c each; 9xtl, em 
and cut out, Sc each; small “Merit,” “Prefect,” 
cards printed on colored card- 


goods sent postpaid at the 
noted. Cash must accompany every order. 


WILCOX, 


-| you confident that it will become a law. But 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Educational News 
and Notes. 


Department wishes to thank all those who re- 
ded to the t for educational clippings. 

So many collections were received that it was 
entirely impossible to acknowledge them all, but 
all those who furnished material that we could 
use will receive a credit slip to be applied to the 
purchase of books as agreed. 
We fully believe that this is the best way for us 
to keep in touch with the doings of the educa- 
tional ‘world and we earnestly enguest your con- 
tinued co-operation. 
The kind of information that we think appro- 


The editor of the Educational News and Notes 


AND TEACHERS WORLD - 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal uates, lists, and other teachers to 8, families, 
Receives atallseasons, many calis for primary and grammar grade teach 1.0. PR Pr. ATT. Mer. 


TEACHERS oR INDIAN, TERRITORY 


Teachers desiring positions in the Indian Territory, shoula are centrally located schools not reached by 
agencies. BIDLAND TEACHERS” BUREAU, MeALESTER, 1. 1. 
r, Former! Su 


The Reed Teachers’ Agency of Little Falls, N. Y. 
PENNEDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


205 N. 7th STREET: 


70 Fifth Avenue 


ny Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


in that we can help good teachers of any grade in securing positions, We invite such to register now. 
Send for manuel and blank. 
COLORADO TE AGHERS RGE 


1543 GLENARM ST. 
hool Boards. 


DICK 
We assist d recommend successful teachers to Sc 


competent tomeers to desirable positions an 


priate for this department will perhaps app 
from the items which we insert, but it may help 
out friends further if we can state some of the 


such we might name. 
1. Discussions,—though a brief expression of 
opinion by an educational leader may be of use. 
2. News of colleges,—unless having to do with 
pedagogical courses and training of teachers. 
News from Normal Schools is of course suitable. 
3. Records of legislation merely introduced or 
proposed, unless your personal knowledge makes 


new educational laws are of great importance 
and it is suggested that when any important 
educational bill is before your state legislature, 
you reserve your clippings concerning it till it 
becomes a law and then send them to us. 

4. Information merely picturesque but not of 
educational interest. 

Address all clippings to Editor of Educational 
News and Notes, Normal Instructor. 150 Nassau 
St. New York City. 


Nebraska is to have a juvenile court 
law. 

A Baltimore physician gives his ser- 
vices free to public school pupils. 

Supt. Glover of Warwick, R. I., has 
recommended a trial of the Batavia plan. 

The ‘‘free breakfast'’ work has been 
taken up by the Salvation army in Cleve- 
land. 

All new schools in Switzerland have a 
portion of the ground floor appropriated 
for baths. 

Cleveland is experimenting with separ- 
ate classes for mentally deficient chil- 
dren. 

Missouri ‘‘model schoolhouse’’ at the 
world’s fair,, which cost $1,500, was sold 
after the fair closed for $50. 

At the Glenwood school in Toledo each 
of the four upper rooms is organized as 
a city and attempts to govern itself. 
In the seventh grade in Elmira the 
pupils work out, or work up, their own 
monograms, with delightfully artistic 
results. 

Agitation has been begun by the Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs to secure the 
appointment of women as members of 
the New York City Board of Education. 
Prizes of gold watches were recently 
awarded to three girls in the schools of 
Dorrington, England, for attending 
school seven years without being once 
absent. 

Not less than four times within six 
months has the efficient fire drill in the 
New York City schools brought the 
children safely away from a burning 
building. 

Nineteen members of the senior class 
of the Gardine, Maine high school are) 
already planning for a trip to Washing- 
ton, instead of the usual graduation 
exercises. 

A course in the rudiments of fire ex- 
tinguishing will be taken up by the prin- 
cipals and teachers in the public schools 
of Cleveland, Ohio. It is expected that 


when the instructions are carried out 
they will be familiar with the uses of the 
patent fire extinguishers which have been 


kinds of clippings which are nof available. Of | 


Oldest and known in U. s, 


WARRENSBURG—MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Offices— Warrensburg, Mo.; Townsend, Montana; Winnebago Room 92, When Building, Indiana- 
lis, Indiana. Largest Agenc' west of the Mississippl river pi river. ig for all grade of schools. Positi 
qualified teachers. we stamp. 


DO YOU KNOW that the best way to secure a position as teacher is to register in the 


TEACHERS AGENCY? 


RLANP’'F do not know this send stamp for circulars and learn what we can N.Y 
. 


81 CHAPEL ST., 
TEACHERS’ 


120 TREMONT ST, BOSTON. 


FISHER 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 


Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with Schoo! 

me to enro! today for new Manual. 
1430 Chestn ut Street “4 


UREAU Philadelphia Pa. 


Teachers’ 5° Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
EASTERN 
Establisheais90 [liss E. F, Foster, Mgr. 


THE WEST TEXAS SCHOOL BUREAU 


System of Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agencies, Central Office, Abilene, Texas, 

busy season is now on. Several teachers decided better ’WHEN will you be- 
gin to look for it? Let us suggest the time and arn hay OW; Method, This Beng Judge for your- 

We cover about half the Union, Do so completely. at Macon, Ga., U: ty, Tenn., Anniston, 
Ala., Kosciusco, Miss, Benton, La., Pine Bluff, Ark., Preonix 4 Ariooma. Central office directly covers Indian 
Territory and Okla, Have numerous local representatives therein. Everybody may become an associate di- 
rector of this agency. It is associative. r ver cent. for vancies than any agency. 

W. A. BYNUM, General Manager, Abilene, Texas. 


POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
elt | any Part of the United States 


American ‘Teachers’ Bureau, G. Mgr., 277 Street, ( Chicago. 


TEACHER’S AGENCY 


is general teacher's agency ir the South. It recommends teachers and graduates for every line 0 
in the public school — and higher institutions. Its orders come directly from the superinten- 
— yok pals, presidents and boards. Register at once if you desire the best position: Circu.ars and blanks 


upon request. 
EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


mcy that h 
THE EMPIRE’ TEACHERS” Agency | 


Has 5 times more calls than available candidates, Members assisted thro 
If you desire a position, a promotion, ora change in | Teo to employers; covers entire South; increasing de- 
Ww. ii. 30 JONES, Mgr., Barnwell, 8.C. Branch Office, Roanoke, Va. 


The Montana Teacher's Agency 


REGISTER NOW. 
Our Age travel in your interest. 
Address D. 
cies at all times of the year and in every de 


H. Cook, Manager, Syracuse, N.Y. 
partment of school work. 
ocating teachers in the West and North 
W.H. RALSTON, Manager, Billings, Mont. 


Indian Territory Teachers Agency 


| Teachers in Demand 


Many Good Positions To Be Filled. Good 


Positions. Good Salaries. Good Climate. VINIT T. 
COSMOPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Thousands of people are coming to ~ ian Territory 


teachers = yy Write 


and 
CLOCKSVILLE, TENN. for full information. 


xas Teacher’s Bureau can locate you any- 


The Interstate Teachers Bureau ee idessertindisin or Weet. In operation 17 
maba, N JL. RUSSELL,» BONHAM, TEXAS 


Attractive of positions; direct 
nominations; nominal enrollment fee; lower commis- 
sion than any other agency. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Forschools, co: Ben and homes. Newest and best plan, 
GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Mary'and. 


Shorthand By Mail 


WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS 


Get Japanese and Chinese articles to teach 
geography. 

Send for FREE sample. 

Send four cents for our artistic new booklet. 


Tested over 75 years. 
Superior to all other makes. 


Gillotts Pen 


MILFORD, NEW YORK 


placed in the buildings. 


Be 


‘ Pa 
Latest and Best 
a - | 
: 
aa price quoted above, is 50c when there are not more 
ae: . than 10 pupils’ pames, and Ic additional for each 
pupil's name in excess of 10. Wecan copy the phote 
Be tg ofteacher and place it on this specially printed | 
| 
any 
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line $1000 .00 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES IN COLORS 
Mer, For Bird Study in May and June 
- In Prizes BIRDS PORTRAYED IN NATURAL COLORS 

Two Cents Each ed 13 or as desired. 648 sub- 
— Given Away & cont and fhrse-queriers ‘each in lots of 100 or more. 


commission paid on each e be 
subscription. Pictures 
Birds, or Set B., 25 other Common Birds 
Pustic OPINION is 48-page, hi printed 
Ss ¥ wad i illustrated, Week Iy magaz ine. co ving every im- im- For Picture Study and for teaching or Set C., 25 Bird Homes. A little about 
>; t ic. sparkles w an in 
oO. eta te the last page. Te is almost a ee rs Language, Literature, History Geog- each bird, written by Arthur C. Boyden 
— orignal bo sees ong ee ts many new features, raphy, etc. and copyrighted, will be sent free with 
° the Lo ol lew months, have made PusziC OPIN- for 25 or more sets 
Mer. one of the agent n the United One Cent Each ed as desir- each of these 
° tes. Han agents are at wor ed. Size 5%4x8. 2000subjects. 120 for - Larg ctt ures for Schoolroom Decoration 
making good incom $1.00. Larger size, 23 for $1.00 for 
22x28. 75 centseach. 8 for $5.00. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


A first prize of $500.¢ oo with a number 
of smaller cash prizes, will be given to 
nts securing subscriptions for PUBLIC 
Opixion during the next few months. 
These prizes will be awarded in addition 


For Your Spare Time 


Art subjects, poets, historical, geogra- 
phical, etc. 


Send 50 cents for Set A., 25 Common 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE Can you 


ndiana- 
lons for A peed ons devote your whole Simo to this waste Send two-cent stamp for catalogue, or MONTHLY EXCEPI JULY AND ACG a flor d 
ts cient to pay'you andsomely—besides putting you in three two-cent stamps for catalogue UST. $1.00 PER YRAR not to 
line for the cash prizes. we have devised an unique of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pic- know about the World’s Great Paint- 
plan for assisting agents in this work---by means 0 tures and a picture in three colors. ings? This magazine describes tt 
which yoo have no difffculty in rolling up a big sub- Itt hes } g lem, 
V ? scription list. he proposition ought t ap’ caches how to use pictures in school. 
x 
Mirrite to us, mentioning the fact that you saw this . JHE PERRY PICTURES. COMPANY BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. 
advertisement in NORMAL and we 
Y. will mail you ful] particulars, terms ents, and Gold Medal St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 
fan copies of We wil also out- 
ing agents secure subscriptions. 
Write 
_ The trustees of the Peabody Trust Fund Take Chaffee’s $10 Short- 
PUBLIC OPINION COMPANY Tenis TEACHERS), inna course by malt while EST. Nuttall’s «Birds of the U. 5. 
: have decided to appropriate $1,000,000 | teaching. Write EK, M. WOLF. MGR. ” 
Subscription Department ; SWE N.Y: and Canada."’ Cloth $3.00 
STON for the establishment of the George Pea- IRD pases 
F 44-60 East 23d Street, New York . 110 colored illustrati 
<a body College for Teachers at Nashville, CIVIL SERVICE We s2iity you quickly for 272 ‘black and white illustra- 
Tenn. government OOK « 
001 POSITIONS — Work sd easy Ana permanent The Ideal Desk Book 
During forty years of teaching Miss More than 23,000 appointments inst the Special temporary introduction price (0 teachers 
: season. Write today for free information. he Stan- 2.00 postpaid. 
Pa. Agnes Shipman of the Brown School, | Gard Correspondence Schools,56 Sth Ave,chicago | | LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Hartford, Conn., only had one period of 
TON absence on account of sickness and that THE SCHOOL QUESTION 9 
TON A 
| was for sixteen days. WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT. OMETHING NEW for the Last Day 
Catalogues and reliable infomation concern- 
On March 24 the schools of Maryland Ing all schools and colleges furnished with- of School: 
Agr The celebrated Maryland day which is the yw ban mel School & Coll Silk Book marks 2by 8 inches,with name of 
A 
STANDARD lan of the colon- isid Fis Fisher "Building “Chicago, | teacher printed on them. Colors: Pink, white or 
\ anniversary O g green, Prices 20 or more §c each; less than 20, 6c 
4 E FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS ists who came over in the ‘‘Ark’’ and each. Send éc for sample. 7 
ee Have been subjected to the test |] | the ‘‘Dove,’’ 1635. Botany j Phys. Geography ) etc. F. T. CAMPBELL, Fairfield, N. Y. 
r- 
iston, of years and are recognized for In some of the London schools the | Ca be taught better and with much more ease with aT 
i Stereopticon for school work, arranged light, all rou Ww 
ie di all purposes The Best. boys as well as the girls take lessons in parts interchangeable.at a price within | best 
cooking in view of the sible useful- rite today for descriptive circular and price list. Pe s of best schoo! 
pos: Lanter Silaes made t> order at reabonalte prices, | also Patriotic, Jubilee, Home and Temperance 
SPENCERIAN PEN co. ness of such knowledge to soldiers, sail- & Con send 10c. for sample of **Songs for Young 
349 Broadway, New York. ors or colonists. THE EVANGELICAL PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 
There are 163 township high schools NO CHARGE for Repo 
in the State of Pennsylvania. The state | | ROVIDENCE lJ PATENTS 
160. now provides $50,000 per year for their | connie Hand hook, SHEPHERD 
support, and a movement is on foot to 
When writing advertisers mention Normal Instructor, 


A Modern Teacher's Help 


increase the amount. 
Certain experiments in language teach- 


_ ? For making charts, rolls or any kind of class work Norwalk, Conn., seem to show that oral . 
NN. favolving the preparation of Blackboard matter. | presentation and practice gives on the AND ANNOUNCEMENTS Engraved and Printed. 

Recommen whole better results than written. STUDENTS ON CALLING CARDS WHEN THREE OR MORE OR- 
cy. in Goods, Tipe, Seals of every- | bill has passed the New Jersey legis- ANNOUNCEMENTS WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ing: nf See lature appropriating $1,500 for the ad- 7 Any of the above samples sent upon application. 
Va. ministration of the New Jersey State a mae THE AMERICAN ENGRAVING CO., BUFFALO,‘N. Y. 
7 FINE CALLING CAR DS Teachers retirement fund. ‘This is the 
cy ~ for 35cents 50 for 25 cents. first state aid that has been given to the 

Engra Effect—our own process. White, crisp] | fynd, 
full style. Two-cent for samples. AT H 
Especially Fine For Graduates. Ed 
— OHIO PLATE CO., ucation in italy. 
d poe Roe ee Cinciawatt In 1866 there were 22,000,000 of popu- Use our Souvenirs 

lation in Italy. Of these 16,000,000 could a No.1. Two Card Style 
How to know A 2 : Two Ivory Embossed Car¢ 

ry LEARN ASSAYIN gold, silver and neither read nor write, or seventy-three | : 1-2 x & 12 inches in, nize, = 
ite i i iok ed Fe 

&. when you You may f find valuable mia: | Pet cent. Educationally Italy must have | with Handsome Silk “Tassel. 

N 3325 Park 1 ated - Philadelphia. | some requirements of teachers today, en- County, State Teachers 


History, it is in the form of letters to in- For the three lower grades of the ele- | plates; Second insert, Fine Cameo Plate Paper, The Poem, 
| “Village Blacksmith” with marginal illustrations is lithograph- 
| ed on three pages; on first page of second insert we print to your 


The March BOYS anp GIRLS pub- 
lished at Ithaca, N. Y., has a unique 
plan for arousing interest in Natural 
History in connection with comf sition. 
While the subject matter is all Natural 


duce the children to answer in the same 
vein, and stir up interest in written ex- 


forced by law, that ‘‘enlightened Amer- 
ica’? has not yet risen to. Among them 
is the following: 

‘‘No one is allowed to teach in any 
school, public or private, without posses- 
sing the necessary qualifications.’’ 


mentary school he must hold ‘‘the lower 
certificate of the normal school.’’’ 


Second 


Card-- 
Pupils. Priee—Postpaid each; 
be each with your 
eard. If less than 15 ordered 
No.2. for postage. 


No. 2. Booklet Style 


Size folded, 
12 pages, Cover printed in 4 tee 
Colors and Embossed in Rich ~Say 
Gold, Deckled Edge; First a 
Insert, Fine Skir, printed from lithograyhed 


order, Name of School 
State, Teacher's Name 
Booklet tied with Handsome Silk Tassel. 


-Names of 


oto on each 


4x5 1-2 inches ; 


district Namber, Township, County, 
‘upils Names, Name of School Board. 
Price, postpaid, 5 cents 
If less than’ 1b ordered 


each, Ge each with your Photo on cach souvenir. 


For the other grades ‘‘a full normal | 


Pression. It is after the plan of the vech, Gs cack, 
nelude or postage. 
| book, “Letters from Queer and Other school course.’’ PHOTO SOUVENIRS: We can supply | yoa with your photo for either style of Souvenirs, all that is necessary 
Folk.” . : : . | is, that you must send us Your Photo to Copy, we will retarn same in good condition in special mailing 
Ol, published by the Macmillan Co. 9 For the kindergarten, ‘*A normal | envelope. We can copy large or smal! photos, copies always as good as the photo we copy—photos made in 
i we guarantee same for ten years. All photos coy ied oval, 


same manner as those costing $3 per dozen, and 
les Free. A stamp will be appreciated ‘toshow good faith. Allordera filled promptly and in a business 


We want to retain your patronage and will treat you right. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, 
W. E. Seibert, Prop. 


school license and one year of kinder- Samp! 


like manner. 
garten training. OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 
For secondary. and normal schools, ‘‘A 


university degree’’ or its equivalent. 


and is from the same author, Miss Helen 
M. Cleveland. The magazine offers prize, 
for the best letters from subscribers. 


. When writing advertisers mention Normal Instructor, 


OHIO. 
Box N. 


i. V4 4 

: 


Every Kind 
MAPS 


LOWEST PRICES 


Write for SAMPLES and introductory offer. 


AGENTS WANTED 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
“Everything for Schools.” 
141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ONE HUNDRED 


of a letter, of 
copies a 


‘4 wash- 
in; Oo wet 
Sed fs for and 


Agents want 
LAWTON & CO., Be 


New York. 
Street, Chicago. 


No.1. Oonveniently a: to mark the stand- 
ing of each pupil by a dot (,) both in the class reci- 
tation and 


ily attendance in the class. 
bound in leatherette. Price 

No. 2, Bound in leatherette. Arranged so ae 
a very popular recitation 


Size 
25 cen’ 


_ Address 
The Educator School Supply Co. 


MITCHELL, 8. D 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF TAUGHT. 


Do not despair because through 
neglect you have forgotten what you 
once learned about Arithmetic. Prof, 
Spangenberg’s New Method re- 

paid on receipt o 
it book ever published. Geo. Self Taught 
Zeller, Publisher, 77 South 4th St., 
St. Louis, Mo, blished 1870, 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


SPANGL BERG S 
PRACTICAL 


ARITHMETIC 


New Editions of Two Popular Littfe Books 
We have just published a new, revised edition of 


Rules and Formulas in Mensuration, 


or *‘Mensuration Made Easy.” 7th thousand. Over 
300 formulas worked out. All for 10 cents. 
We have also published a new, revised edition of 


Didactic Outlines of English Grammar, 


Containing full treatment of Infinitives and Parti- 

nee. Case Constructions, Abridgment, History 
the English Language, etc., 6th thousand. Only 

10 cents, postpaid. These two 

what STaachels need in preparing for examinations, 

Address the author, enry G. Williams, 

Deaz Ohie Normal College, Ath ens, Ohio. 


LE AR TELEGRAPHY ~ 


BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL~-AT YOUR O WN HOME 


ks are just 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
347 Institute Buliding, Kalamazco, 


DIPLOMAS sna Colleges, Our 
1905 line is now ready, also a TIC line of 


TN VITATIONS 


We make specialty of Commencement supplies. Sam- 
ples Free. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 27 Painesville, Ohio 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers can make splendid income during vacation 
months by represcnting the Institute its 
courses in Journaliam, Short Stor: Writing, Press 
Photography, Law, Normal Studies, Engineering, Col- 
te branches, Business, Shorthand ete. Liberal pay. 

‘0 expense attachea, Write to-day for proposition. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
44-89 2nd Nat. Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS 
Would you like a side 
line to work after school 
hours, one that would pay 
you from $5 to €25 a week? 

Then ask for current 
number of 


THE SCHEMER, Alliance, Ohio. 


Shorthand Typewrltng 
writers furnished. Situations for graduates. 


Strayer’s Business College, Itumore, ua: 4 


When writing advertisers please mention World's Events. 


| believe in race segregation, but that the 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


The Board of Education of New York 
City has declared itself by a vote of 
twenty-two to twelve in favor of shorten- 
ing the present school day of five hours 
half hours. 

Prof. J. M. Hitt, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools in Whatcom County, 
Washington, and for several years now 
superintendent of schools at Port Town- 
send has been appointed state librarian 
for Washington. 

The Legislature was held i the court 
to have the power to concern itself with 
the transportation of children, to the pub- 
lic schools in the interest of popular ed- 
<ucation, as it provides the children with 
books and other necessaries. 

Connecticut requires an eyesight test 
of all pupils once every three years. 
“Defects are reported to the parents and 
to the State Board of Education. . Ver- 
mont requires tests of both sight and 
hearing to be made in September of each 
year. 
Within six years the number of vol- 
umes in the school libraries of the state 
of Missouri have increased from 160,- 
000 to 469,000. This is an increase of 


180 per cent. The value of the libraries 
has increased in corresponding pro- 
portion. 


The William Street school at Stamford, 
Conn., uses the Topographic Atlas sheets 
of the United States Geologic Survey as 
an aid in local geography. They are on 
a scale of one inch to the mile and show 
highways, railroads, altitudes and even 
buildings. They cost five cents each. 

During q debate in Congress on the 
proposition to increase the salaries of 
the Washington public school teachiers, 
Representative Gardiner of Michigan 
made the assertion that five dollars per 
weeks is enough for a school teacher. 
But he was reported as paired in favor of 
‘*constructive’' mileage for Congressmen ! 
Class teachers in the New York City 
elementary schools receive, 


First year $900 
Annual increase 105 40 
Maximum 2160 1240 


Appointments are made from eligible 
lists prepared by examinations. The de- 
mand for women teachers is always in 
excess of the supply. 

Malden, Mass., is-trying. to solve the 
graduation dress question by having all 
high school graduates wear an inexpen- 
sive cap and gown of white, which in 
quantity need not cost all told more than 
$3.50, and would give the class as a 
whole an attractive appearance. Mrs. 
Nellie C. Boutwell of the school board is 
working out the conditions. 

In South Carolina the dog tax is a part 
of the school fund, It wisl yield this 
year about $40,000. In Pumpkintown 
district, which has levied a special tax of 
three mills for years for school purposes, 
the dog tax amounts to more than the 
special levy. The special tax the past 
year was about seventy dollars and the 
dog tax to be collected in the fall will 
amount to eighty-one dollars. ‘ 
Governor Hoch has signed the bill pro- 
viding for the separate Kansas City, 
Kan., high schools for negroes and 
whites. In doing so, Governor Hoch 
also sent a message to the state legis- 
lature in which he said that he did not 


local* conditions in Kansas City, Kan., 
and the urgent demand of the citizens 
made it imperative for him to sign the 
bill. 


HAND TRAINING 
and BUSY WORK 


Poster 


For Kindergartens 
For Primary Schools 


maa yar Poster Patterns for colored crayon 


Supply Com 


pany, 
flilwaukee, Wis. 


weancy | I}linois Medical College 
CHICAGO. 

300 (Summer Schoo! of Medicine and 
TEACHERS Heman rown, Pres. 

DIED Brindley Eads, Dean. - 
ay Tenth Annual Session 
MEDICINE Continuous Course. Four Terms 

Yearly —October, January, April, 
AND and July. 
PHARMACY Medical Course 
Four years of at least 7 months 
aT each. 
Pharmacy Course 
— Two years of six months each. 
wo years in 1 n 
or aduat ng 
CHICAGO course, 
For particulars a to W. C. 
1902-03 lege, 180 to 190 Washington Bou. 
levard, Chicago, Ill. 


COLORS FROM 
comt RYLAND 


Gompsny issued a small book- 

printed in col ving representations of 
done with XON'S LID CRAYONS. A 

ittle verse is attached to each picture, which tells 
in ave leasin How the Colors were brought 
to the Fairies don the Uhildren of Mortals 
to use. It istold ina wey that will interest not only 
the lit little ones,but their elders as well. Every teach- 
er should have acons te d to her class. Jt will 


JOSEPH DIXON JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


THE BIRDSALL MODULATOR 
MUSIC CHART 


supplies a long felt 
want in the school 
room. It is 35 by 
42 inches, nicely 
mounted and will 
be sent by express 
for $1.00, 

price $5.00, 


Birdsall, 
Fort Collins, Colo, 


Birdsall Netpe of the: 
Hel 
Music Teachin: 


BIG MAGAZINE ONE YEAR FOR 10 CENTS. 
us 10 cents in silver or stamps, together with 

the names of 10 persons who get mail at your post- 
oflice in and we will send 
you our handsom: me year. We receive 
undreds of subecriptions ‘dally from persons who 
think our a bi bargain than Harper's, 
~ 8, jes’ Home Journal or McUlure's. This 
special offer for a short time so send at once. 


Our er price BU advance to 
soon, Add 
Dept. ES., Gr Grand Rapids ich. 


PERNIN Sporthand Awarded exclusive World's 

Fair Medal and piple iomas. Best for schools or 

home study. Simple, legible, rapid; ne shading, ne 

ition; sentences written after 15 minutes study. 

here. Thorough Mail Courses. 

lesson and bool booklet; text-book ry proval Write, The 
Sherthand Institute, (Dept. 


Souvenit Post 


instructive 
We furnish 


beral d and deale 
N, McQUEEN &CO., Mount Vernon, N. Y 


BEADS =: | 


cas THINK OF IN THIS LINE 


& RET 


color, needs ly. 
winning it’s and mail o schemes, de 
postage. J. 0. EARGLE. Leesville. s.c. 


for Debates and Outlines for Essays: 
onagiven su #1.00in advance. 
$: HALLOCK, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences. © 


First Session, July 6—August 17, 1905. 
For college, preparatory school, normal school, 
high school, and grade teachers, Nearly one huv 
dred carefully organized courses in Psychology and 
Pedagogy, Natural Sciences, Mathematics, Lany.- 
ages and Literature, History, Biblical Literature 
and Theology, Music, the Fine Arts, and Physical 
Education, to be given by a faculty of seventy 
pe. instructors, and special lecturers. 
nd for catalogue. Address, 


Professor E. Hershey Sneath, Director of the 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences, 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, haa Jewelry Repairi ng and En- 


logue today. WaTCHRAKING SCHOUL 


WANTED-—Bright Teachers 


To our Correspondence Schools. Both 
sexes. Splendid opportunity to earn money in vaca- 
tion. Permanent if desired and ra 


Write me for information. [. W. 
-ident 


» 5650 Indiana Ave., Chicago 


YOU WILL GET A POSITION. 
a let you pay your tuition after you have held 


ur position one — Is not this fair? Book- 
eeping, shorthand, letter writing and «re 
our specialties. Write HANSON Rep ON. 
tives wanted ANSON CORR 
DENCE INSTITUTE, Crookston, Minn. 


BUT INVALUABLE SONG BOO 

Songs for Young America, 10c. Attractively ae 
in colors. Contains large number of best school sons, 


books. 
TH ANG ELICAL PUB. CO., Chicago. 


Teachers and Scholars 


cents, 
TABLET CO., Bex 1518, New Haven, ('t. 


Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute 


EGINS JULY, 11, 1905. cou —_ iN 
ay te , Methods, and Manual Train 
Out In the Atlantic. ‘oo! and 


Send for 64-page ‘Tull information. 
WIuiaM A, Mowry, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 


Write a AND IIA FORTUNE! 


SONG We compose music to your words, Groom 
: Music Co., 23 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


— 


4 
: 
: 
| 
| 
yg ae | tion Work in the Primary and Kindergarten 
School. Three namely: Animal set, Bird 
ae and Fow! set, and Flower and Fruit Set, of nine 
as { | Ry figures each on heavy pager. 10 cents per 
. | res for 
| Two New Sets ccioringetuner crayon: 
ing can be made on a Lawton or water colors—50 cents, postpaid. A set 
for Poster and Silhouette, 100 figures,50 cents 
We manufacture and carry a complete stock 
of Kindergarten Supplies and Primary Schoo 
e Aids, and offer to Teachers and Schoo! 
ee guarantee satisfaction or no Daye 
The New York City Schools are using 
11-413 [Milwaukee Street, 
» 
<@) 
| 
| | 
| 
= | K 
i 
| | | ri 
Re 
ae YALE UNIVERSITY, 
a 135 Elm Street, New Haven Conn. 
‘MUSIC LOVERS | 
iMUSI ERS ! 
Wa unable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 
aia bookkeepers and stenographers. Ne charge for tultion j 
until position is secured, Write today for particulars. 
it 
ipien 
| d ten cents for twelve, 
@ | containing assorted viewsof New York, postpaid. 
x CDANCIECR CMR MATFRIAIS 
os ‘ | Y J enterprise—an article of merit and sells in every 
ie | A | E school,oftice and home, Samples worth 5vc and liberal 
| WwW 
| 
| 
f ; ‘ 


ation 


— 


Government. - Over 30,000 were 
appointed to Civil Service positions 
last year. Chances just as good 
this year. Examinations soon in 
every state. Thousands we pre- 
pared. have been appointed. Es- . 
tablished 1893. Originators of Civil 
Service coaching by mail. Full 
particulars free concerning posi- 
tions, salaries, examinations, sam- 
ples of questions used, etc. Write 
to-day for C. S. booklet. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
44-70 2d Nat'l Bank Bldg., Washington, D. ©, 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Chicks, Pansies, Roses, Flag, each 2c. 
Goldenrod, Daisies, Tulips, Easter, Morning 
Glory, Swallows, Ivy, Holly, Rabbits,each 3c. 
Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Dance of Roses, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkius, Valentines, Cher- 
ries and Hatchet, Dutch Boys, Clowns, each i= 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Large Flag, Log Cabin, each 10 cts. 
Roll of Honor, Welcome, very fancy, each toc. 
Busywork Stencils—3 x 5 inches—set of 25 for 
iocts, Another set 5 x 7 inches for 15 cts. 
Blue Tracing Powder—\4 pound for 10 cts. 
Calendars and ts—Name any 
wanted, each 5cts. Large for 15¢. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz. 13 cts. 
Maps—U.S. and continents, 9x 12, each 2 cts 
17 x 22,5 cts. } X 44, 20 cts. ‘> 6 feet 40 cts. 
Sent’ prepaid by JOHN LATTA, Cedar Falls, 
lowa. some and ask for a full list. 


Your Name written on one 
Dozen Cards very fine lic. 

-)} Samples and terms to agents 

for a red stamp. Agents 

ted. W. A. BODE, 


46-27th 5. S.. Pittsburg. Pa. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 450: 

Wordsworth, ‘al ue Free. 

CLASSIC CO., Dept. C, Box 703, N. Y. 


ROYALTY PAID popuiarize. 
—— ON NEER MUSIC PUB 


CO., 
SONG=POEMS inc. chicago. 
ROYALTY PAID ON SONG-POEMS 


We write music and — songs. 
MELVILLE MUSIC PUB, CO., 
1133 Broadway, New York, 


free, send 20c to cover cost of mailing them. Our 
new Word, Table, and Sentence Bui.ders keep the 
pupils quiet and profitably emploved. A. H 


ee WORK CARDS. If you want five full sets 
borne & Co., 21 Oakley St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


New [lemory Gems 


New system of Memory Gems. Selections carefully 
annalyzed to determine fitness for memorizing. Ar- 
Tanzed by grades. Highly recommended by leading 
educators. Send 10c in coin or stamps to American 
Schoo! Supply Co. 316 N. 11th St., Lincoln, Nebr 
TAUGHT 
BY 


MATHEMATICS _ 


by C. L, SIMKINS, Lock Box 23, Hopkins, Al- 


legany Co.. Mich. 
it onthe market, Fame and for- 


Write @ Book | 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., Beaver Springs, Pa. 
Pp L A Y Ss Speakers, Dialogues and Enter- 
tainment of allkinds. Catalogue 
Fre. AMES PUBLISHING 'CO., Clyde, Ohio. 
Best List of New 325 Nos. Dia- 
Books. Cata 
PLAY 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE-—Piano. Violin. Mando 
lin, ete. We willsend free for advertising purposes: 


com plete co for nners or advanced pils- 
Write AMBRICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 224 Man- 
hattan Chicago, lil. 


We wiil publish it for you and place 
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An interesting addition to the course 
of instruction in the public schools of 
Vienna is made this winter by providing 
classes in four districts to overcome the 
defects in speech of children who stutter. 
The length of the course is five weeks, 
and instruction is given during two hours 
of each week day. The number of pupils 
in each week day. The number of pupils 
in each class is limited to eight. The 
children are to withdraw from otlier 
school attendance, as it is essential that 
they devote them selves exclusively to 
the course for the cure of stuttering. 


‘An inspector of the New York State 
Board of Charities found nearly 9,000 
children in the city of New York who 
began the day with an inadequate break- 
fast. Four hundred and thirty-nine chil- 
dren frequently came to school without 
any breakfast at all. Nearly 1,0co chil- 
dren, whose anaemic condition led to an 
investigation by their teachers, never had 
for their morning meal more than bread 
only or coffee only. 


At a recent meeting of Chicago. prin- 
ciples Mr. W. H. Campbell made an elo- 
quent attack on the pension idea, stating 
that however it is planned the pension 
comes out of the teacher. Those who 
teach and do not provide for old age 
should do as others who are improvident. 
For educators to join in a pension scheme 
is ‘‘worse than for teachers to joina 
labor union, and God knows what I think 
of that.’’ Principal Wm. I. Marshall 
seconded Mr. Campbell’s speech. 


The legislation under which street rail- 
way companies are required to carry pu- 
pils of the public schools to and from 
school at half the regular fare has been 
declared constitutional by the full bench 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 
The decision was in the case of the Com- 
mouwealth against the Inter-State Con- 
solidated Street Railway Company, which 
contended that the statute was unconsti- 
tutional, as it did not apply to all pupils 
of all schools, but only to those of the 
public schools. 


The state board of New Jersey has 
ruled that if a teacher holds a first grade 
state certificate the local school board 
cannot require her to pursue special pro- 
fessional studies or require her to attend 
special lectures for professional or edu- 
cational advancement. This decision 
was rendered in the case of Hoboken, 
where one of the teachers holding such 
a certificate refused to attend a course of 
University extension lecures and write 
themes thereon. She denied the legal 
right of the school board to make such 
a demand upon her time and energies. 
She was promptly suspended and the case 
was at last passed upon as stated above. 


Judge Tuley, of Chicago, has rendered 
a decision upholding the power of the 
Chicago board of education to erect and 
maintain a normal school. Judge Tuley 
says that the board is vested with author- 
ity to take all necessary steps to provide 
a complete and efficient system of tree 
puble schools. This justifies the board 
in taking whatever action is necessary in 
relation to broadening the scope of school 
work. The board and not the taxpayers 


must decide what is suitable action to. 


improve the schools. The opponents of 
the board had argued that it was no more 
its business to provide an education for 
those intending to enter the profession 
of teaching than it was for it to maintain 
a medical, law, dental, or pharmacy 
school for those designing to pursue 
those professions. 


~ 


BIRDS AND NATURE STUDY PICTURES 
IN NATURAL COLORS 


(Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Lowts,1904) 


Only pictures of the kind in the world. Nearly 1,000 subjects, 7x9, Birds, 
Nests, Es ¢s, Animals, Insects, Butterflies, Moths, Shelis, Irees, lowers, 
Plants, Fruits, Gems, Minerals, Ores, Coals, Corals, Fishes, keptiles, 
Natural Wonders, etc. 

For use in homes, Private, Parochial, Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, 
High Schools, Colleges and Universities. They are very nice for rewards 
of merit, but are of special value to teachers and students of Nature Study 
Kindergarten and Primary classes, in Langage Work, Drawing aud 
the Natural Sciences, also beautiful for framing, making friezes, decorat- 
“ ing homes, schools, libraries, cozy corners, rustic dens, etc. Rvery student, 

ma teacher, school, public library and home should have them, because their 
Blue Jay. educational value is wonderful. Send 2-cent stamp for sample picture and 
catalogue of these and other pictures and publications. Assorted as desired, 2 cents each for 13 
or more; 100 for $1.80. Send socents for fine collection of 25. Beautiful portfolio Pree with orders for 
25 or more. These pictures with full description, given in Birds and Nature Magazine. $1.50 scnee, 


GEORGE F. GUM & C0., ART DEALERS AND PUBLISHERS, 736 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHI 


The Japanese Method 


is shown completely in 


SEIHO'S GUIDE TO DRAWING 


Books I and II, Flowers, birds, animals, fruit, etc,, in line, 
with brush and ink. (This ad. shows one page reduced.) 

Books Ill and [V, Other flowers, birds, insects, animals, 
landscapes, in flat or graded washes with touches of color, 


All simple enough for school use. 
Set of Four Books, 7 x 10, 
Price, $1.50 per Set. 


which may be obtained by 


BUNKIO MATSUKI, 
381 Boylston St., 


Ask your Stationer for... 


Esterbrook’s Slant and Vertical Writers, 


The Best Out ‘ THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Nos. 556, 621, 444. 26 John St., New York. 


To the First 1000 Teachers answerin 
* our Busy Work Examination Series 
in Five subjects (Int. )— metic, raphy, Grammar, W. S. Histo: 
for 1905, FREE, in Fi bj (I Arithmetic, G hy, G uU nH i 
gua) 


and Civil Government or (Primary) - ge, y, Arithmetic. Physiology, Lit 
Lesson in Natural History. Which shall we send? Enclose Postage Please. 


Address: BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 8, Rochester, N. Y. 


School Teachers 


Do you want to present your scholars at the close of school the 
wed sepcopriate, yet inexpensive souvenirs ever designed? If so 
send for our 


New School Souvenir No. 3, 


a 12 page booklet, 34xs5 in., deckle edge, tied with an elegant silk 
tassel. Cover is fine heavy cardboard printed in five colors and 
embossed in rich gos and the design is exactly like the engrav- 
ing herewith. The inside contains egprcpraete etchings, quota- 
t.ons, mottoes, etc., also the name of school, Dist. No., Towyship, 
County, State, Term, Names of Teacher, Scholars and School 
Board, which matter you must send us when you order. These 
souvenirs are furnished with or without photo of teacher.or 
schoolhouse on the cover as shown on the engraving, if desired 
If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photograph to 
copy from, which will be returned uninjured. are guar- 
ony anteed the best that can and will not fade. These 
ey WILL: ROT, DECAY souvenirs are undoubtedly the prettiest ever published. We 

guarantee these souvenirs to be exactly as represented and you 
need have no fear of sending without seeing a sample. However 
we will send a free sample to any teacher who is interested. (A 
stamp will be appreciated.) Price, postpaid, 50 or less without 
photo, sc. each, with photo 6c. each ; additional ones 3c. each without photo and 4c. with photo. 
No less than 15 sold and in no case do we print less than there are scholars names. We also havetwo 


other styles of souvenirs. We are one of the oldest souvenir firms in the U.S. Send plainly written 


copy and we guarantee our work to be correct. 
Seibert Printing Co., Box 10, Canal Dover, Ohio. 


The above firm is entirely reliable. [Editor] 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 
The most popular now published, the cheapest and the best. 


Steele's Rote Songs for Primary Grades. A New and Original Collection. Simple Melodies 
within the Compass of Children’s Voices, linked to Simple Words; manilla covers, 15 


cogta por copy or $1.55 pet dozen. 

Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses.—Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. The words 
are sensible, elevating and full of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 
Price $1.50 per dozen, 

Songs of the Millions—i25 BEST SONGS: National Songs, Home Son Heart Songs, 
Sacred Songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. For Lovers of Melody Harmony, ever- 
where. 25c; $2.50 per dozen. 

flerry jodies 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Primary and Calisthenic Songs, 112 pages board covers,so cents per copy or $5.00. per dozen. 

Silvery Notes, 64 pages, Mauilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1, 65 per dozen. 

Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers 40 cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen. 

New Century Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers, 25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen. 

Victorious £8, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen, 

Gems of Song, sie po oe board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen. 

Merry Songs—Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Singing writ- 
teu music. 118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 30c per copy or $3.30 per dozen. 
The above are prepatd prices, Cash must accompany all orders. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
4 X For Pleasure-For Profit 


Just Turnk OF Ir 
«| A Thoroughly Practical 


CAMERA 


“With which 

Plates you can make Por- 
traits, Views, Interiors. 
Flash-Light Pictures, etc., etc. 


$ 5 PLATES ‘AND FILM CAN 


BOTH BE USED, 


Every Cumera Guaranteed 
‘and money refunded if not sat- 
isfactor. 
ie us to-day for Descriptive Circular, or 
not to. ractical Camera. 
can RA COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 


If you are an American 
over 18 years of age and 


We Can 
Qualif able to read and write, we 
y can qualify you a 
government tion. The 
You For cost is low. rite at once 
Booklet, 


The Civil Civil Service 
Corres. 


Commercial College 

of Kentucky University. 
Bookkeeping, Business, Short Hand, Type Writing 
and Telegraphy taught. Great demand for our gradu- 
ates. Reference; Award at 2 Ex eer and thous- 
ands of successful graduates. pays tuition and 
board for Teachers’ Source. Ky. Diploma 
under seal awarded our graduates. Address 
WILBUR R. SMITH, Lexington, Ky. 


“LADIES: Earn $20.00 per thousand writing. short 


letters from coer. No canvassing or sending to riends, 
Send self-addressed envelope for particulars 
EUREKA SUPPLY CO., Albion, Mich. 


6, TOWNGEND, G. P. and T. Agt., St. Louis. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Book Notes. - 


‘The Quest of John Chapman’’ by 
Newell Dwight Hillis, published by the 
Macmillan Co. A story of Johnny Apple- 
seed, a forgotten hero who in the year 
1790 drifted down the Ohio river with a 
boat filled with fruit seeds, which he 
planted in the wild glades of the virgin 
forest, thus giving to the valley of the 
Ohio the source of its vast fruit orchards. 
It is at bit of folk lore, well worth pre- 
serving, woven into a beautiful romance 
which ought to illumine it. John Chap- 
man is the son of .a Massachuse*ts Minis- 
ter of the Puritan days, and of ice stern 
old Calvin faith. Dorothy Durand and 
he are very sweetly and bashfully in 
love with each other, but her father Col- 
onel Durand, aud the Minister have a 
long standing theological quarrel which 
bars the marriage. The story opens with 
a vivid picture of a pioneer band which 
is about to start for the mysterious land 
beyond the Alleganies, thus separating 
the lovers. After the lapse of a year the 
quest begins which makes the story. 
This is the first venture of the author into 
the realm of fiction, and his name, so 
celebrated in other fields, ought to give 
him many readers. The subject is inter- 
esting, the story is well told, and it is 
clean and beautiful and good. It will 
be found a great relief from the over- 
worked problem fiction of the day. 


‘*George Eliot.’’ By Mathilde Blind. 
One of the Famous Women Series. New 
illustrated edition, with a critical esti- 
niate of George Eliot’s Writings, Supple- 
mentary Chapters on ‘‘George Eliot at 
Work’’ and ‘‘Her Friends and Home 
Life,’’ together with ‘‘A Bibliography,’’ 
by Frank Waldo, Ph. D., and G. A. 
Turkington, M. A. With a portrait of 
George Eliot and half-tone pictures of 
her birthplace, home, etc. 12 mo, Cloth, 
$1.25. Little Brown & Co., Boston. A 
new edition of the life of George Eliot 
by Mathilde Blind is warranted by the 
wealth of information on George Eliot 
and her work that has accumulated since 
the publication of the first edition in the 
Famous Women Series. Miss Blind’s 
material is all retained, and the matter 
added includes a chapter on George 
Eliot’s present position in literature as. 
determined by the leading critics who 
have written of her in the twenty years 
following her death; information as to 
her life and environment, gleanef from 
letters and surviving friends; and a 
bibliography which is by far the most 
exhaustive yet compiled. 


The History of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition published by the Universal 
Exposition Publishing Co., St. Louis, 
is a superb work and, so far as we know, 
the only one covering that subject. The 
text is of the highest literary excellence 
while the illustrations, of which there 


are more than two thousand, are photo- 
graphic reproductions of the beauties, 


wonders and triumphs of the great Expo- 
sition. A valuable feature is the story 
of the Louisiana Territory from the earli- 
est discoveries, with extracts from the 
(Continued on next page) 


CUT OUT THE COUPON 
In another column the Continental Commer- 
cial Co., of St. Louis prints a coupon which en- 
titles any of our readers to a contract certificate 
for from $100.00 to $500.00 in the stock of that 
Company. If you have not yet cut out the cou- 
pon and returned if, it will be well for you to do 
so at once, as the Company is receiving many 
hundreds of these coupons daily and the offer 


ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


Dialogues, Plays, Drills ‘end: 
Marches. 


Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum- 
orous adings—A new volume of comic sad 
humorous selections. 25 cts. 


Little People’s Dialogues All new and original, 
bright fresh. age and seasons, 
also general occasions, r children of ten years. 


Re 's Com 
Most complete work on 
Boards, 50 cents. 


New Celebrations—For last day of school, Flag 
Day and Bird Day. Ample material ofall kinds— 
80 recitations, dial 
teacher may select a full program oat 


Easy Entertainments For Couns Fe Peaple—Com- 
posed of original and simple plays, sho: 
duced and sure of success. 25 cts, 


Hew to Celebrate—Washington’s Bi Arbor 
ration Day, Fourth of July, Than ‘sgivi 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authers an 
noted men. Full ete in ail 
suited to any school. 


Drills and Marches By &L.J. Rook. Every- 
thing special! this volume. Contains 

d Drill, Doll New Tambourine 

Bent 


pieces tor 


ristmas Sta and capti- 


The Helper in School 
able to every teacher. 25 cts. 


Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 235 cts. 


Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 


Dialogues and Speeches for Wee T 
and dialogues for children from th ree to ten 
yearsold, “The best of the kind published.” 25c. 


Wilford’s Original Dia’ and Speeches 
for Youn ‘olks—"B r the most complete 
book of the ind. ever published.” 160 pages. 25 cts. 


Tiny Tot’s Fort the Wee 150 pieces 
expressed in the simplest language. 15 ctss : 


most popular reci- 


Little and Wee Pieces—A num- 
oor of in and use of 


te Debater—Debates, outlines 
of debates and wets Be of debatable questions 
subject ever published. 


Dialogue for Little Re Com 

a large number of inte agrenie see Spirited dia- 

logues on various pahieets dor from two to twenty 
200 pages, 25 cts, 


Macaulay’s Acting Dial tain 
100 of the fi diak requiring from to ik 


Prescott’s Standard ‘The best En- 
lish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
r school and other entertainments. 25 cts, 
Macaulay’s for Young Peopi 
Especially adapted for school 
day, Anniversary and other exercises. 


Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A large 
variet, lent selections. 


y of excel Popular wher 
produced. 25 cts. 
Prescott’s Fnregee Reciter- An unusually large 
collection of ana origiias in pros: 


poetry. For advanced pupils, cts. 


The Days We Celebrate—A collectior of original 
dialogues, recitations, entertainments and other 
for holidays and occasions, Suitable 

allages. 25c, 


School and Parlor Tableaux—For school, caurch 
and parlor, 58 tableaux and 5 fine Pantomimes and 
plays. Simple and easily prepared. 


Werk and Poe school, or parlor en- 
rtainments. Just the t to please the little 

folks. Original throughout. 

Hatchet March and 
tertainment for Washingto for either 
16 or 24 boys. Not difficatt, and 
beautiful. Decidedly unique and original. 15 cents. 

Orations and Declamations for Founs Amer. 
icans—A large number of celebra speeches and 
poems; patriotic and humorous. “ise cents, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Covering a wide range of subjects; patriotic, pathetic 
and humorous, 25 cts. 

Popular Phineas Garrett. Young 
and old, grave and gay. 30 cts. 

Holiday Entertainments—Shoemaker. Original 
exercises for various holidays. 30 cts. 

Temperance Selections — By John H. Bechtel. 
Stirring recitations for temperance occasions. 30 cts. 

motion pieces, pantom 
ine and fan drills, ta tableaus, ete. 25 ™ 

Sunday School Entertainment Pico ot 
responsive exercises, dramatized Bible — dia 
logues, recitations, etc. 30 cts. 


Hor entertainments, school and chu 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts. 


Book One—for Grades I, II, III; 
Three—for Grades VII and VIII. 
tations published. 25c. each. 


LIVING THOUGHTS —A series of three books of choice recitations. | 
Book Two—for Grades IV,V,VI: Book 


The best collection of standard reci- | 


Webster's Rociter, or Made Easy— 
Gives, in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full- page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts, 

Choice Humor—Readings and Recitations by Chas. 
C, Shoemaker. pas of the most popular humorous 
recitation books published. 30 cts. 

Ideal Drills—Morton. Among the more popular 
and pleasing drilisare: The Brownie. ae ay- 

le, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Swo eet 
ng, Scarf, Flag, and Swi ng Song and Drill 

Choice {Charles ©. Shoemaker. 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 

Trish, Seotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts, 

Chelee Dialogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 

‘he best all-around dialogue book in print; adapted 
oe Sunday or day school, to public or private enter- 
tainments, young people or adults. cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles 
©. Hhoemaker. Bright and taki Sure to prove 
most successful = their presentation. Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costume simple. cts. 

Folk’s ogues—Shoemaker. One ofthe 

jogue print. For chiltren of fifteen 


25 cts. 

Holiday 8. Rice. toall 
the different holidays of the year. 

Eureka ust wanted for 

use in day school School, at church socials, 

teas and othe’ aye 4 or for parlor or fireside 

amusement. 

School selections—For Readingsand Reci- 
day School Cones rt, Teachers’ Gatherings, Societies, 
001 Conce: ers 

‘Anniversaries, etc. 80 cts 

Prescott’s Plain Dialegues—S 
on various subjects. For use in yoy 

Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts. 


occasions. A variet ngs, Choruses, 
tions, Declamations, ute. 
Webster’s Little Folks’ 
tion of excellent pieces su for pu 
eight to fourteen years old. 
Prescott’s “Diamond” By a teacher 
of much experience, practically tested in school ex- 
hibitions with perfect success. 25 cts. 
Webster's Progressive Speak school 
church and other 3 


large num- 


Berfect Orato 

ro ions, tc., 

suggestions as to making 

costumes, scenery, etc. ~ 

Child's Own ytion 

concert pieces, dialogues and “4 For 


so 
children of six years. 15 cts. 


cannot remain open long. 


Little People’s Speaker Shoemaker, Asuperior 
collection of recitations and readings. For children 
ofnine years. 25 cts. 


for the different holidays and other occasions. For 
children of twelve years. cts. 


Young Folk’s Recitations—Shoemaker. An ex- 
cellent collection of recitations. For children of 
n years. 25 cts. 


Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with in prose 
and verse specially adapted to girls. 25 


Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, ete. 


ts. 
Comic Reciter—“Very Funny.” 25c. 


Tragic and Patriotic Reciter—Choicest selec- 
tions in this class, 
Parlor Reciter. 


Comic and Tragic Dialogues. 25c. 
College Reciter —For older pupils. 25c. 


Denison’s Popular Series of Amuse- 
ment Books and Recitations. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


Wien are Over—New dialogues, 


-Pomes ov the Peepul—‘“Por*s containin’ an 
occasional mor’! en sometimes an idee.” 


All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable for all ages. 

The Best Drill Book. Very popular drills a:.3 
marches. 

Black American Joker. Minstrels and era 

Pieces for Little People. A 

Comic Entertainer. Recitations, aud 

Dialect Readings. Choice humor for ¢..cing or 


riday At 

fernecn Dialogues. Very  opula:; 33 
oOusaD 


m Tots to Teens. 


to speak, 


ous ‘Hundred Entertainments. For church or 
The Patriotic Speaker. Master thoughts of mas 


novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and music. lustrated. 


SPECIAL: Any five of the 25c. or four 30c. books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Book Notes. 

garratives of the original explorers and 
many rare and interesting illustrations. 
The History contains 800 large pages “and 
the dimensions of the book complete are 
over fourteen inches in length, eleven 
inches in width and two and one-half 
inches in thickness. 
“The Riverside Graded Song Book.’’ 
Edited by William M. Lawrence, Co- 
editor of the Riverside Song Book, etc. 
Part II. for Grammar Grades. Price 40 
cents net. Size 6%x8% in. 168 pages. 
This is the second book of the series. 
The special feature in this book as in 
Book I. is the setting to music the poems 
from standard poets and the selection of 
National and Folk Songs also songs re- 
lating to Nature and the seasons and to 
History, Myth and Fable. This arrange- 
ment cannot fail but to be helpful in 
assisting teachers to weave the music into 
the regular school work and make it 
strengthen it. 

‘‘Henry and Hora’s Modern Electric- 

ity.’’ A Practical Working Encyclopedia 
and Manual of Theories, Principles and 
Application, hy James Henry M. E., and 
Karel J. Hora, M. Sc. A Textbook for 
Student Apprentices, Artisan Engineers. 
“150 illustrations. Size 5x6% inches. 
355 pages. Laird and Lee, Chicago. 
The object of this book is to-give infor- 
mation that will help the electrical engi- 
neer and inventor to meet emergencies. 
Effort has been made to simplify the in- 
formation without sacrificing its clearness 
or accuracy, so that every apprentice 
and artisan will be able to gain a com- 
plete knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and applications. 

“‘Treland’s Story,’’ A Short History of 
Ireland. For Schools, Reading Circles, 
and General Readers. By Charles Jolin- 
ston, Author of Ireland; Historic and 
Picturesque, and Carita Spencer. Cloth 
414 pages. Price $1.10 net, postpaid. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston, 
New York and Chicago. Every reader 
of Irish race will find here a tale to make 
him proud of his parentage and his in- 
heritance ; a tale of valor and endurance; 
a tale of genius and inspiration; a tale 
of self-sacrifice and faith. Such a one, 
thus looking back proudly to a worthy 
and noble past, may look with hope for 
the future. 


‘‘The Jones Readers by Grades.’’ A 
basal series which provides reading mat- 
ter for all the primary and grammar 
grades. By L. H. Jones, President of 
the Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Ginn & Co., Boston 
and New York. A series of eight books ' 
corresponding to the eight grades or years 
below the high school. They contain 
not only all the matter of the earlier 
series, but, in addition, a very large 
number of new selections (a total of 560 
pages) of a high order of excellence, 
inserted chiefly in Books V, VI, VII, and 
VIII. Since the appearance of the Jones 
Readers in the spring of 1903, there has 
been among school people everywhere a 
growing sentiment that here are school 
readers which fully meet modern condi- 
tions,—that the author, by his wide ex- 
perience and authoritative . scholarship, 
has given to reading books a dignity and 
efficiency not previously attained. It is 


Significant that the regular five-book 
series has already been very widely 
adopted in the schools-of the country. 
In the preparation of these eight books 
the most painstaking effort has been 
made to carry out the same high ideals 


which characterize the regular series. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


as the Instrcutor. 
veniently arranged for reference. 


WORLD’S EVENTS 


N ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, of forty-eight or more pages the same size 
It gives in comprehensive form the important news of the month, con- 
In addition, 
articles on subjects of timely interest, by some of the best writers. One or more good bits 


its contents include a number of special 


of fiction, usually dealing with modern business conditions, are included. Sketches of people 


prominent in the affairs of the day are given. 


The whole is a magazine of interest and instruction. 


Teachers who need a current events magazine, or who want one which will broaden their ideas on the 
history of the times, can find no better publication than this. 


Partial Contents of the May Number. 


THE STORY OF MY CASE—By 
- Caleb Powers. 


Mr. Powers, who was holding the office of Secretary 
of State of Kentucky, was arrested five years ago charged 
with conspiring to murder Senator Goebel, a Democratic 
contestant for the Governorship of that State, who was 
shot in the Capitol yard, January 30, 1900. He has been 
tried three times, twice sentenced to life imprisonment 
and at the last trial sentenced to death. He is now in 
Louisville jail awaiting a new trial. His case has attracted 
National interest, and his account of the events leading 
up to the crime, and of his prosecution make a dramatic 
story. 


DOWN THE RIVE R—By Wn. S. Birge. 


A descriptive article of the Mississippi River and its 
commerce. 


CHICAGO’S MUNICIPAL ELEC- 
TION—By C. H. Linefelter. 


Municipal ownership of street railroads was the win- 
ning issue at the recent election in Chicago. The person- 
ality of the new Mayor and the methods to be used in 
carrying out the new policy are the features of this article. 


BUILDING A GREAT CATHEDRAL 
—By H. M. Riseley. 


In regard to the cathedral of St. John the Divine, in 
New York, which is to cost millions and to occupy years 
in construction. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
CANAL COMMISSION—By George 
H. Cushing. 


Mr. Shonts, who has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt as head of the commission to build the Panama 
Canal, is a new figure in National affairs. To know who 
he is and what he has done will be of interest. 


Issued April 25: 


THE PANAMA CANAL—By C. H. 
Allison. 
\ What has been done and what remains to be done in 
this stupendous work. 


BETWEEN TWO SYNDICATES—By 
Charles Austin Hartly. 


The concluding instalment of the bright business 
story commenced in April. 


AN INTERESTING WAGER—By 
Albert Goldie. 


A well told story of a peculiar experience in New York 
City. 


Rojesventsky, the Visionary. 

Castro, the Troublesome Dictator. 

The Czar’s Mentor. 
Miscellaneous Articles of Great Variety. 
Most of the Above Articles Profusely Illustrated. 


Pictures of President Roosevelt in Hunt- 
ing Costume; the Czar and His Family; 
War Scenes in Manchuria. 


Portraits and Sketches of Prominent Peo- 
ple. 
The Important News of the Month in 


Epitome, Paragraph, Picture and Car- 
toon. 


WORLD’S EVENTS is much more than a review of the news of the world. 


It isnot 


intended in any sense to displace the daily or weekly papers, but goes farther, and 
while reviewing many subjects treated in them, provides many special illustrated articles 


on important subjects of general interest. 


No matter what other magazines you may 


take, to keep really well informed you need WORLD’S EVENTS. No teacher should be 


without it. 


After June-1st the price to the public will be $1.00 a year. 
If ordered before June 1st you can get World’s Events a full year for only 60c. 


If you want to see a sample copy before subscribing, ask for it. 


story better than it can be done here. 


It will tell its own 


With Seeley’s Question Book. Many of our Normal Instructor readers will want 


Seeley’s Question Book, described on first inside cover page. 


You can get it postpaid 


with WORLD’S EVENTS one year for $1.05, but you must order before June rst. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct from the Factory---and in No Other Way 


YOU SAVE FROM 
$75 TO $200. 


When you buy a Wing Piano, 
you buy wholesale. You pay 
the actual cost of making it with 
only our wholesale profit added. 
When you buy a piano, as many 
still do—at retail—you pay- the 
retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and 
the commission or salary of the / 
agents or salesmen he employs— 
all these on top of what the dealer 
himself has to pay to the manufac- 
turer. The retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200, Isn't this worth saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL---Anywhere.. 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United States on trial 
without asking for any advance payment or deposit. We pay the freight 
and all other charges in advance. There is nothing to be paid either before 
the piano is sent or when it is received. If the piano is not satisfactory 
after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expense. 
You pay us nothing and are under no more obligation to keep the piano than 
if you were examining it at our factory. There can be absolutely no risk or 
expense to you. 

Do not.imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we say. Our system is 
so perfect that we can, without any trouble, deliver a piano in the smallest 
town in any part of the United States just as easily as we can in New York 
City, and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and without any- 
thing being paid in advance or on arrival either for freight or any other 
expense. We take old pianos and organs in exchange. A guarantee for 12 
years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material is given 
with every Wing Piano. 


SMALL EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


‘Wing Pianos andolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo, 
ve been manufactured and sold, They are rec- —rhe tones of any or all of these instruments 
ommended by seven Governors of States, by mu- | May be reproduced perfectly by any ordinary play- 
siclal colleges and schools, by prominent orchestra | er on the piano sf means Of our Instrumental 
leaders, music teachers cad musici Th Js | Attachment. This improvement is patented by us 
of these pianos are in your own State, some of | 42d cannot be had in any other piano. 

t 


hem wnadoubtedly in your very neighborhood. WING ORGANS made with 
catalogue contains names and addresses. care and sold in the cme way m4 Wing Pianos, 
rgan sent on request 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano, No Matter What Make 


A book—not 2 catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by experts, It tells 
about the different materials used in the different parts of a piano; the way the different 
parts are put together; what causes pianos to get out of order, and, in fact, is a complete 
encyclopedia. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you 
a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells 
you how to test a piano and how to tell good from bad, 
It isabsolutely the,only book of its kind ever pub- 
lished. It contains 156 large pages and hundreds 
of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. 
Its name is “The Book of Complete Informa- 
tion About Pianos.” We send it free to any 
one wishing to buy a piano, All you have 
todo isto send us your mame and ad- 
dress, 
think ot it, just 

ress, or send us the attached cou- 
pon, and the valuable book of infor- 


mation, also full rticulars about 
the WING PIANO, with prices, 


In 37 years over 40,000 


S50-S7t w, 13th terms of payment, etc., will be 
St. New York sent to you promptly by mail, 
Send to the 


WING & SON, 
350-371 West 13th St., New York. 


AN 


Education Earn 


Are you satisfied with your present position and salary,or would you like to secure a 
better position, but do not feel that you can afford tospend thetime and money necessary 


to attend a school? 


It is not Necessary to Attend School to Secure an 
Education 


as we, by means of our Courses by Mail, can prepare you for examination, can prepare you to se- 
cure a higher grade certificate, can prepare you to secure a better position at a better salary as 


effectively, and at less than one-tenth the cost of the same instruction at school. 


Names of Courses 


Normal Course (26 weeks), Advanced Normal Course (26 weeks), Scientific Course (26 
weeks), Students Course (14 weeks), Drawing Course (12 weeks), Penmanship Courses (13 


weeks each), Bookkeeping Courses (13 and 26 weeks), Shorthand Courses (25 weeks), Com 


mercial Law Course (13 weeks), Commercial Arithmetic Course (13 weeks), Letter Writing 


Course (13 weeks), Spelling Course (13 weeks), Special Courses (13 and 26 weeks). 


Brief Description 


The Normal Course treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology, Civil 


Government, and Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


The Advanced Normal Course treats of Algebra, Geometry, Physical Geography, Rhetoric, 


Literature, Theory and Practice of Teaching and Psychology. 
The Scientific Course treats of General History, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Physics 


Zoology and History of Education. 


The Students Course treats of the elementary parts of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, 


History, Physiology. 


Complete information of all our Courses given in Catalog. Send for it, 


Prepared for Examination 


If you wish to prepare for the Summer or Autumn examinations, we 
can give you such preparation for less than you can secure the same else- 
where, and you need devote 
to commenice. 


During the I 
have tout the Nor- 
mal and Advanced Nor- 


mal Courses, and found 
them highly satisfactory. 
In preparing for exami- 
nation these Courses have 
no equal as they enable 
one to continue teaching 
and at the same time have 
a systematic course of 
instruction. I have found 
the courses to be even 
more beneficial than rep- 
LIDA J. JENNESS 
Feb. 16, 1905. Barberton, Ohio. - 


but spare moments in study. 


Now is time 


Having finished the first 
13 weeks of the Normal 
ourse, I passed the 
county examination in 
Arkansas, secured a 
second grade certificate 
and began teaching at 
$40 per month. When I 
compare my present sit- 
uation with that of two 
years ago, I must give 
credit to your No 


Course. 
FLOY MORGAN, 
Feb. 20, 1905. 


Causey. La, 


Secured a Higher Grade Certificate 
We have assisted thousands in raising the grade of their certificates and 


can assist you. . 


It is with great pleasure 
that I recommend the 
American Correspon d- 
ence Normal. After com- 
athirteen weeks’ 
‘ourse, I passed the West 
Virginia State Uniform 
Teachers Examination, 
and received a First Grade 
Certificate. This speaks 
for itself of your work. 


H. F. DAWSON, 
Feb.7,1905. Hartley,W.Va. 


After completing the Nor- 
mal and Drawing Courses 
I succeeded in obtaini 
a Second Grade Certifi- 
ate with ease, In my opin- 
ion, anyone can obtain a 
more thorough and com- 
rehensive idea of a sub- 
fect by correspondence 
han is possible by actual 
attendance at a resident 
school or college. 
‘WILLIAM E. DORSON 
Feb.21,’05. Gowanda,N.¥. 


Secured a Better Salary 


An increase in salary of $1.00 per week would pay for a Normal Course 
with us in ten weeks, yet many of our students secure as high as $25.00 in- 


crease per month in salary. 


Since pursuing the Nor- 
mal Course my salary has 
been advanced $150 per 
year. I heartily recom- 
mend the course to others 
seeki a better educa- 
tion. expect to take 
our Advanced Normal 
‘ourse, 
S. M. COUSINS, Pastor 
United Evangelical 
Church, 
Feb. 2, 1905. Elk Lick, Pa. 


I found the Normal 
Course better than the 
same time at school al- 
though the cost was not 
one-fifth as much, Since 
completing the Course I 
have been asked to accept 
thé principalship of four 
different schools, each of 
which pays from 

5 more per month than 

am ng. 

. H. MCGHEE. 

Feb. 21,’05. Oculus, Ga. 


Send for Catalogue, giving complete information. 


American Correspondence Normal, 


BOX N, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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% 
y Be thankful for the gifts 
That bounteous Heaven bestows ; Have You Learned to Relax. 
Enjoy them while they last, “4 is conceded by all who are competent to judge, 


Nor mourn the fading rose. 
The world would weary 
Did night not follow day, 
And spring itself would perish 
If every month were May. 
—Charles Mackay. 


Educational News and Notes. 


The increasing interest in the department of Educa- 
tional News and Notes is very gratifying. There still 
seems to be some misunderstanding on the part of, 
some who send clippings in regard to the character of. 
clippings which we can use. We would ask all whor 
contemplate the sending of clippings to read carefully~ 
the suggestions given at the head of that department. 


Our Plans for Next Year. 


We are working on our plans for next year and we 
invite all readers of Normal Instructor to send us sug- 


that #here is no more nerve wearing occupation in the 
world than teaching school. Is it not, therefore, very 
important that all those who have chosen this work, 
and there is no higher work in the world than the 
proper teaching of little children, should become 
properly adjusted to the nerve strain itdemands? The 
ability’ to relax and rest for a few minutes whenever 
opportunity offers is a wonderful help. A short time 
ago, a busy, hard working woman told us of her 
method of resting and how it helped her. She said 
when riding on the cars home from her work she 
closed her eyes, relaxed her body, made her mind a 
blank and just rested until the car reached her home. 
She had so trained herself that she said she could go 
to sleep at will for a definite length of time. Her ride 
on the cars was her only opportunity to rest, for duties 
awaited her arrival home and she had learned to relax 


~ so perfectly that the rest was a wonderful help to her. 


The ability to go to sleep at will is a habit well 
worth acquiring and the first step towards learning this 


gestions. What shall we give you in the following “habit is to begin to relax whenever it is possible. Clara 


departments: English, School Arts and Crafts, Geog- 
raphy, History, Civics, Nature Study, Physical Train- 
ing and Hygiene, Ethics, Entertainment, etc., etc.? 

If you know of some especially fine teachers of cer- 
tain subjects who could write some helpful articles 
send us their addresses. We shall appreciate your 
interest and will do our best to please you. 


Yet, with a heart that ever kind, 
A gentle spirit gay, 
You've spring perennial in your mind, 
And round you make a May. 
— Thackeray. 


May is the month ‘whe @work, 0 school gardens is 
begun in earnest. We hope eveP@™iNormal Instructo} 
reader is planning to send us a photograph of hix 
school garden. We want to publish such pictures.~ 
Take pictures now, showing how your yards look be- 
fore the gardens are well started. Later take anotlier 
picture showing what you have accomplished. Write 


Barton learned to do this, and even though a frail 
woman she has been able to accomplish a vast amount 
of work. Annie Payson Call’s helpful little book, 
‘* Power Through Repose,’’ gives many helpful direc- 
tions to those who wish to learn this lesson. It is 
marvelous h ow refreshed one feels after a ten minutes 
rest when mind and body has had a complete rest. 
Not only are little rests throughout the day helpful 
but little trips are helpful. If you can’t take a long 
vacation, don't despise little ones. As often as pos- 
sible get out of your usual surroundings. It is won- 
derful how much good a single day’s outing will do 
and even that of a single afternoon. brightens the 
whole week. 


Ce 


Some Encouraging Progress. 


It is most encouraging to note the interest that is 
being shown in the physical needs of school children 
and the efforts made to improve the condition of 
mentally deficient children. Cleveland is reported 
to be experimenting with separate classes for mentally 


us all about them, how you went to work to interest © deficient children, and the Salvation Army of Cleve- 


your school in gardens. We will be glad to publish 


and pay for such work. 


Sweet May hath come to love us; 
Flowers, trees, their blossoms don : 
And, through the blue heavens above us, 
The very clouds move on. 
—Heine. 


An Appeal in Behalf of the Birds. 


A teacher who is an enthusiastic student of nature 
writes us earnestly requesting that we publish the fol- 
lowing appeal concerning the collecting of birds’ eggs 
It is well worth the attention of all thoughtful teachers: 

Will all teachers see to it that no pupils collect 
birds’ eggs this season? In a talk with the fish and 
game commissioners of Boston, we were informed of the 
almost universal custom in some districts of gathering 
birds’ eggs for cabinets. Of course nothing but harm 
to bird and to boy can come from this practice which 
is helping to banish our much needed little feathered 
friends from our midst. 


land is carrying out the plan of free breakfasts for 
‘poor children begun in New York City. In this same 
line is the eyesight test of all pupils once in every 
three years required in Connecticut, also Vermont's 
sight and hearing test made in September of each 
year. The results of the efforts being made in Vienna 
to assist children to overcome the habit of stuttering 
will be of great interest to educators everywhere. 
Springfield, Mass., has a school for Feeble Minded 
Children which is accomplishing some remarkable 
work. It is found in this school that the children 
may be divided into four distinct classes; the first 
class includes children who have been handicapped 
by infantile diseases, or by the presence of adenoid 
growths or through defective eyesight or hearing. The 
second class includes children who were born feeble- 
minded, but do not represent a very low grade of 
mentality. The third class represents the low-grade 
feeble-minded child who could never be made self- 
controlling or self-supporting. A fourth class in- 
cludes children who are morally defective. Children 
who are on the border line between the feeble-minded 


and normal child who shows his limitations by small 
power of control of mind or body, who appears to 
have ability at times, but not to have the will power 
to turn the ability into proper channels. It is found 
that these children are best helped along three lines 
of work viz; physical work, manual training, and 
sense training. 


Making the School Homelike. 


The true ideal of every schoolroom is that it shall 
be homelike. Time spent in making the schoolrooim 
and school grounds attractive lessens the need for dis- 
cipline. It is restful and helpful alike to teacher and 
pupils. It is interesting to learn that in Toledo every 
schoolroom is scrubbed out every Saturday. Every 
schoolroom in the land should receive the same 
What an inspiration it must be at the beginning of 
each week to enter a freshly scrubbed room, 
ing and dusting are great helps, but soap and water 
freshen so much more. 
pleasure should not fail to make their trustees aware 
of the good example set by Toledo in this matter, and 
no doubt in many cases they will be able to get the 
same thing done in 
taken a rather unusual step towards making some of 
its schoolrooms homelike, It is reported at the state 
department that more than a hundred rural districts 
have added lace curtains to their list of adornments. 
The teachers claim it softens the light and helps the 
eyes of the pupils. It is to be hoped that they do not 
interfere with proper ventilation. 


care. 
Sweep- 


Teachers who do not have this 


their schoolrooms. Kansas has 


Of course a prop- 
erly ventilated scloolroom does not depend upon win- 
dows for ventilation, but unfortunately there are too 
many that are improperly ventilated and the windows 
must be used. 


Helpful. Book. 


One of tlie most interesting books that have come to 
our notice recently is ‘‘Moths and Butterflies,"’ 
Mary C. Dickerson, B. S., published by Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. We Miss Dickerson in the state- 
ment in the preface that ‘‘Nature Study will never 
accomplish what it is capable of accomplishing 


by 


agree with 
will 
never gain the deep, lasting interest of children, will 
never give any large amount of information, and will 
never train in scientific method—until the number of 
topics studied is sacrificed somewhat to thoroughness 
and inductive method.’ The chapter telling Hows 
to Collect, Keep and Study Butterflies and Moths,*’ i= 
a most interesting one. This chapter gives the teacher= 
ideas of how to help their pupils to study moths and 
butterflies by observation. This method of studying” 
nature means so much more to them than just descrip- 
ideal 
to hold before the child is to learn to enjoy Nature 
by leaving the flowers unmolested to 
study the little friends of the field in their free life, 
One enthusiastic Nature Study children 
**Collections, except of rocks, ete., are dangerows 


tions read from a book. Of course the highest 


to grow and 


writer for 
Says: 
to children. The obtaining of the same in every case 
leads to infringements of the rights of the helpless, 
and encourage the ‘grab everything you see’ element 
in child nature.'' A wise combination of Miss Dick- 
erson's ideas and those of this would 
only study nature in its natural state, would help chil- 
dren to gain a reverent interest in the wonderful world 
in which they live. ( 


teacher who 
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angels in perfection, and whose powers are 


HATEVER you would have appear in the life 
of the nation, says a German philosopher, 
you must put into the schools; and, right or 
lf wrong, the schools, especially the common 
schools, are held accountable for the major- 
ity of weaknesses and shortcomings in our national 
life. That it is the duty of the state to educate its 
youth is a truism, which has been accepted, unques- 
tioned, by all nations existing by and for the people, 
but just how far, and in what way, this education is 
to be conducted is a problem yet not satisfactorily 
solved. 

Still, we teachers, especially, are so prone in our 
educational gatherings to laud our school system to 
the skiesand to magnify the results obtained; we like 
to cry out, ‘‘Kansas (or some other state) leads; others 
follow.’’ ‘‘We get the cream, others get the 
skim milk,’’ and similar expressions. é 

At the same time, we are equally zealous 
in either ignoring the most glaring weak- 
nesses and defects of our educational system, 
or we apologize for them so skilfully that 
it is little to be wondered at, that there isa 
popular belief that our school system is of 
the very best, and that any change would 
likely impair its usefulness and efficiency. 
And if the school work fails to come up to 
a reasonable standard of efficiency, there is 
no hesitancy in placing the fault on the 
head of the opulent(?) teacher, who, in 
consideration of thirty-five dollars per month, 
for five or six months inthe year, together 
with uncertain tenure of office, is ex- 
pected to be only a little lower than the 


expected to transcend those of the philo- 
sopher’s stone in turning baser metal into 
gold. 

I would not have you understand, or for 
one moment think, that I underestimate or 
undervalue the great educational work, 
that is being carried on. But it is no credit 
to any state that its best results, educa- 
tionally, are obtained, not because of, but in 
spite of, its system, and that the most 
important work in the state is carried on so 
largely on a basis of clarity. 

Until the state places its schools on such 
a basis that the teacher’s pay and tenure of 
office will compare favorably with the 
pay and tenure of office of other vocations 
requiring less preparation and ability, it has 
not nearly performed its duty. 

Nine-tenths of all this talk declaring that 
it is the teacher's duty to be self-sacrifice- 
ing is mere sentimental gush, and does 
much to retard the placing of the teacher's 
position on a more permanent basis. 

Everywhere there is an abiding faith in the 
necessity of free and equal educational 
advantages. That the youth of the land can 
be prepared for the complex responsibil- 
ities and duties of life, only by years of 
careful training and discipline, goes with- 
out saying. 

Let us bear in mind that in public school work, as 
in other work, ‘‘They must upward still and onward, 
who would keep abreast of truth.’’ However, in their 
mad desire for progress, educational enthusiasts, who 
would reform the world in a day, have cried out so 
often, ‘‘Lo, here!’’ and ‘‘Lo, there!’’ ‘‘This is the 
way, and that is the method ;’’ ‘‘This is the panacea, 
and that is the specific ;’’ going from one extreme to 
another, until an incredulous public refuses to follow 
anything that leads far from the ‘‘trodden paths,’’ fear- 
ing that it will result only in the exploitation of 
another frill or fad of which the educational world has 
been so prolific. 

Thus progress is often seriously handicapped by 
those who so zealously advocate it. Nevertheless, 
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Greater Efficiency in the Common Schools 


By F. W. Simmonds 
Superintendent of City Schools, Mankato, Kansas 


progress keeps her face forward, and frequently the 
ideal of one generation is a realized fact in the next. 

W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, tells us that the average schooling in the 
United States amounts to merely enough to secure for 
each child a little more than one-half of an elemen- 
tary course of eight years; and that of every one hun- 
dred pupils enrolled, ninety-five are pursuing elemen- 
tary branches, four are in the high schools and acada- 
inies, and only one in college. 

Since these conditions exist, we must bear in mind 
that the common schools are the people's colleges, 
and we must keep in mind the needs of the people. 

The common schools must be more than a place for 
simply protecting a few mental gymnastics, in order 
that the pupil'may hope. to enter some higher institu- 


HENRY P. EMERSON 
City Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Superintendent Emerson was born in Massachusetts of good 
New England stock. After completing his college training he 
took up teaching as a profession. Inu 1874 he was ree 
teacher of ancient the Buffalo High School. In 
1883 he was made principal. In 1893 he became superintendeut 
of the city schools. It is generally recognized that he 
has done a great work in the public schools of Buffalo. He has 
modernized the course of study, improved the teaching force 
introduced manual training, brought about better methods o 
instruction, and has been largely iustrumeutal in building new 
school houses that have cost uot less than two million dollars. 


tion, and, there, complete his education. The com- 
mon schools must meet the requirements and responsi- 
bilities of every day life. Too much is attempted, 
too little is done thoroughly. 

If all who so zealously advocate higher education, 
and who think it is to be brought about by scliemes 
for railroading pupils out of the elementary schools 
through high schools into colleges and universities, 
would only stop, take their bearings and note how 
few pupils in this bread and butter age ever go beyond 
the eighth grade; and then place the stress where it 
ought to be placed, on securing a better system of 


_ elementary schools doing more efficient work; we 


should have not only more higher education, but 
would be subject to less just criticism ; and the state 


would many fold, enhance the value it receives for 
money paid for education in that best higher educa. 
tion, that of the great mass of the people. 

The great overwhelming majority of pupils are not 
being fitted for college, but for the duties and respon- 
sibilities of life—‘‘a life,’’ as one has well said, ‘‘in 
which a college education would be of doubtful 
value.’’ 

It is to be regretted that most prescriptions for the 
common schools are written by professors in colleges 
and universities, who, rarely,. except vaguely and 
hazily, know anything about the conditions and work 
of the elementary schools, and who, uniformly, con- 
sider them only in the light of feeders, existing solely 
for the sake and convenience of higher institutions. 
This is a serious mistake. Our common schools are 

essentially finishing schools instead of 
preparatory schools, in so far as school edu- 
cation goes. When a school _ sacrifices 
efficiency in order to meet the requirements 
of higher institutions—and then finds that 
possibly only one student in several years, 
enters a higher institution, at whose expense 
is the one prepared? Why, at the ex- 
pense of the remainder of the school. The 
work of our best teachers should reach the 
ninety and nine. 

By far too many of our small towns and 
villages are attempting to do high school 
work, when it is plainly evident that this is 
purchased at the sacrifice of efficient work 
in the grades, and poor pay, cheap _teacliers, 
consequently inefficient work —result in an 
inadequate high school made up of illy 
prepared pupils, over which local pride 
may gloat and boast. Now, a good high 
school is a.credit and a fine advertisement to 
any town, but it costs considerable money 
to maintain it; and whenever a district at 
tempts to support one before it is financially 
able to do so, the work 1n the grades inva- 
riably suffers and the school’s efficiency is 
greatly impaired. 

It is not conclusive evidence, that be- 
cause Jolinny Jones fails to enter the classic 
halls of some university, or even to enter a 
city high school, he is condemned to failure, 
or that he will not make one of the best 
and most useful of citizens, if his elemen- 
tary instruction has been thorough enough to 
make him master of the means whereby he 
may perfect himself and become a useful 
man and a worthy citizen. 

The love we bear our children prompts us 
to desire that they shall drink freely of the 
Pierian spring, but, alas, we are sometimes 
forcefully reminded of the old adage of 
leading a horse to water, and then acknowl- 
edging our inability to make him drink. 

Parents are prone to believe that their 
children are designed to enter, honor, and 
adorn some of the learned professions, 
when, as a matter of fact, too frequently they 
are spoiling a good artisan by holding ont 
the illusion that a classical education is the 

path of least resistance to a life of ease and honor. 

_ Let the people demand what they have a right to 
expect. Let the state support higher education—the 
more the better; but, first, and above all, let the work 
of the common schools be thorough and efficient, and 
let the state provide every child within its borders 
with elementary educational advantages which shall 
be free and equal, in fact, as well as in theory. 

Give us as a basis an equitable system of taxation. 
If it is the duty of the state to provide free education, 
let it demand that every dollar’s worth of taxable 
property in the state bear its equal share of the burden 
of taxation for supporting the public schools. 

Let there be a state levy, or, at last, a state levy 
supplemented by a county levy, sufficient to insure 
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every child in the state an eight months’ term of 
school under an efficient teacher. Not a system 
whereby one district is barely able to employ the 
cheapest teacher obtainable after voting the tax limit, 
while, just across the line in a more favored district, 
we find the people enjoying the very best educational 
advantages, with, perhaps, a levy of two or three 
mills. 

So long as the present vicious system of local taxa- 
tion exists, it will be impossible for us to enjoy equal 
common school privileges. 

On the other hand, there is an immense waste in 
both time and money, that is not creditable to the 
teaching profession. Educational work is being suc- 
cessfully besieged on all sides by fads, frills, devices, 
and so called aids, until, if we were to judge ther 
value and importance by the time and attention given 
them; we might be led to believe that a teacher’s chief 


Department 
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NY WORK goes forward better if the worker 
sets clearly in his view the object of it, the 
end to be attained. Work is, in this re- 
spect, like a journey—one needs to know 
his destination in order to do intelligent 
traveling. Although a teacher does not have the mak- 
ing of the curriculum, and cannot therefore always 
determine the journeys that are to be taken, still that 
teacher will teach best who has an adequate notion of 
what each subject leads to—of why it is to be taught. 
Too few teachers concern themseives with such mat- 
ters, as may be discovered by asking any given num- 
ber of them, ‘‘Why do you teach Grammar, or Arith- 
metic or Geography?’’ 

If it be asked, ‘‘Why is reading tanght?’’ the 
chances are that the simplest and really the most 
obvious answer will not be given at once. If one asks, 
‘‘Why does a boy learn to swim or to ride a bicycle?’’ 
the truest answer, of course, is ‘‘In order that he may 
swim, or ride the bicycle.’’ So, a child should learn 
to read in order that he may read; and he reads, after 
he learns how, for knowledge, for pleasure, for culture. 

All this seems foolishly matter-of-course; but that 
there are too many schools where it is not made the 
basis of intelligent teaching is evident from the great 
number of people—children and adults—who can read, 
but do not. It should be kept steadily in mind that 
the schools’ most precious opportunity and highest 
duty is to put the child in love with good reading. It 
is not only useless, but often harmful, to teach him to 
recognize the printed word without at the same time 
so arousing his hunger for the great riches of thought 
and feeling garnered in books, that he will become 
a reader of. good litereature and will continue to read 
it as long as he lives. 

To attain these ends, 1t behooves the teacher to 
know what are the chief factors that may be relied 
upon to make the pupil interested, and through his 
growing interest to create in him an abiding and 
growing love of good reading. 

Going back of where the teacher takes hold, let it 
be said first of all that nothing except the best of 
literature should ever come into the school 100m under 
the name of a school reader. The day of the ‘‘his- 
tory reader,’’ the ‘‘geography reader,’’ the ‘‘ nature 
reader,’’ and all that family, is about over. Many of 
these books are interesting and useful in connection 
with the particular subjects about which they are 
written, but they are not literature and therefore are 
not readers, no matter how they are named. 

A sound definition of literature, somewhat different 
from DeQuincey’s and an improvement upon it, is, 
‘Literature is that form of written expression which 
stimulates and gratifies feeling.'’ This is De Quin- 
cey’s ‘‘literature of power,’’ and it is the only sort 
that should go into school readers. School reading 
matter may also give much knowledge, but this is 
incidental, introduced chiefly for the purpose of arous- 


ing feeling. 


qualification consists in knowing how to operate these 
get-wise-quick schemes. By them all work would be 
turned into play, and then sugar coated, in order that 
the pupil may be decoyed into taking it without 
knowing what has happened—and he usually never 
does know. 

We are told that the path of least resistance is the 
royal road to learning—that by using a liberal amount 
of moral suasion in the mixture, we may expect the 
child to gain self control, without direction and 
almost without instruction. 

Let us not forget, however, that work must be sharp- 
ly distinguished from play—that work, hard work, is a 
child’s rightful heritage—that one of the most valuable 
lessons ever learned is the ability to apply one’s self 
to the work at hand, vigorously and persistently, and 


that nothing can take the place of this power of con- 


centration. 
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Let us not make the child a dreamer by holding out 
the illusion that an education will make his life 
a path of roses; but let us make him a worker, and 
teach him that one of the chief objects of an educa- 
tion is to enable him to do more work, better work, 
and to get more out of life by putting more into it. 

We have no right to spend the time and money 
entrusted tous by the community for anything 
whatever, except that which gives the most direct, 
useful, and efficient results. I heartily agree with 
the Hon. Whitelaw Reed, when, ina recent address, 
he said: ‘‘We must insist that the common schools 
teach witha thoroughness not so generally attained 
as is needful, the three things that make the _ basis of 
all subsequent work. The pupils should learn, learn 
till they really know how to read, write, and cipher ;— 
until you make absolutely sure of that, let us have 

(Continued on page 13) 


of P edagogy—The Pedagogy of Reading 


By Ruric Nevel Roark, Ph. D. 


Literature can get no hold upon mind or heart 
unless it calls up vivid images formed out of the 
experiences of the reader, images that make their 
appeal to curiosity, wonder, admiration, the sense of 
humor, sympathy, pity; or that stir ambition and will. 

Images can only be formed out of the materials of 
experience, and it is just here that the school readers 
may not connect with the child. The farm-bred boy 
or girl knows little or nothing of the incidents of 
city life, and the city child is equally ignorant of 
the country. This is an additional and strong reason 
why school readers should be filled with the literature 
of feeling rather than the literature of knowledge, for 
the best literature of feeling is free of the details of 
time and locality, and is—in Lowell’s plirase, ‘‘ woven 
of the dateless substance of the soul.’’ 

School readers of to-day measure up to this standard, 
in the main, and in schools where the ‘‘This is an 
ox,’’ ‘‘The ox is by me’’ variety of reader still lingers 
for any reason, the individual teacher can do much to 
furnish an antidote for it by the judicious selection 
and use of supplementary reading matter. 

In the use of either the regular reader—if it be a 
good one—or of supplementary matter, to arouse a 
desire in the younger pupils to learn to read and in 
the older pupils a desire td read, one of the best plans 
is to take a hint from the grocer or the candy seller, 
and give the children a choice sample. If the teacher 
will occasionally read to her primer class from ‘‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,’’ or ‘‘The Water Babies,’’ or Field's 
‘‘Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,’”’ she will, unless she is 
a very poor reader, arouse an active desire for more, 
and this desire will be a strong impulsion to the chil- 
dren to learn to read for themselves. In the case of 
the older pupils, let her begin the reading of ‘‘ Rikki- 
tikki-tavi,’’ or of ‘‘ Mowgli,’’ from Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle 
Books ;’’ or the story of ‘‘ Brer Rabbit's’? many doings 
from the ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ books; ‘‘Raggy Lug,’’ or 
‘‘Wahb;’’ or ‘‘The King of the Bronchos,’’ and she 
will find these tales so exerting their inimitable charm 
as to be not only a great stimulus to the reading appe- 
tite but a powerful influence in school control. To 
secure the latter result, the reading of the teacher 
should not be too frequent, and not in the way of 
yielding to a clamor for ‘‘another story,’' but it 
should be done as a special favor, as a reward for good 
behavior or unusually good work in the reading or 
other classes. An almost immediate result of this 
practice will be that pupils will ask to have these books 
to read for themselves, and the teacher's problem will 
no longer be to get the pupils to read, but to keep 
them judiciously supplied with reading matter. 

Remembering that interest is a/ways the mainspring 
of attention and every form of effective effort, the 
teacher can use supplementary reading in the lower 
grades to stimulate both the attention of the listeners 
and the effort of the reader. The device is simple 
and thoroughly pedagogical, and consists in having 
oue of the pupils read aloud an interesting selection, 


not previously read or studied by the class. The vari- 
ation in the usual form of the recitation will of itself 
atract attention, the responsibility given him and the 
interest of the story will make the reader strive to do 
his best, and the attention of the class will be held 
from the first by interest in a selection they have 
never before seen or heard. This plan may be used 
from the second reader grade up, and will prove a 
most refreshing change from the usual listless grind- 
ing over of a lesson in which all interest is lost 
because of its being a/“‘‘lesson,’’ and because the 
novelty is worn off of it before the class meets. 

Another plan, economical of time and creative of 
interest in reading for pleasure, is to dispense with 
the daily recitation in reading classes above the fifth 
or sixth grade. There is no virtue in having the 
pupils read aloud every day in class a verse, or para- 
graph, or page of assigned matter. Reading aloud to 
the teacher is needful only in the case of beginners, 
in order to give evidence of ability to gather the 
meaning of the printed words, and therefore, if the 
teaching has been good, there is no daily need of this 
sort of class exercise above the fifth grade. Let the 
teacher assign lessons from the reader, or chapters of 
an interesting book, to be read by the pupils at home 
or during study hours or in the library, and then call 
the class together once or twice a week to talk over 
the matter read, its beauty, its faithfulness to the facts 
of experience, and the pleasure it afforded. At these 
meetings, one or another pupil may be asked to read 
aloud some paragraph or section which especially 
pleased or displeased him. Such discussions by the 
teacher and her pupils of what has been read, if 
genuine, hearty, and unaffected, untainted by the 
‘‘lesson’’ idea, have the highest value in bringing the 
personality of the teacher into warm and vitalizing 
contact with that of the pupils, in revealing the domi- 
nant thought and feeling of the pupils to the teacher, 
and in stimulating the interest of the dull and indif- 
ferent by showing them that there is ‘something 
worth-while in a book.'' If these desirable ends are 
to be attained, the teacher must herself have a fervid 
enthusiam for literature, and a ready and intimate 
familiarity with books suited to the interests of chil- 
dren. Her own tastes must be catholic enough to 
include a real liking for the kind of books that chil- 
dren do like, as well as for those she thinks they ouglit 
to like. No flame of interest can be kindled in 
another except by interest and appreciative sympatliy. 
As well try to touch a candle into flame with a splinter 
as to try to get a blaze of enthusiasm for good reading 
in a class taught by a teacher whose acquaintance with 
books is limited and who tries to force what she prefers 
upon the unresponsive children. 

The teacher who enters with her pupils—even the 
youngest—into the Elysian fields of story and verse 
has the inestimable delight both of sharing their soui- 
life and of leading them to the chief source ot its 
enrichment, 
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ENETIAN Iron or Bent Iron 
originated many years ago in 
Italy, where it was soon carried 
to great perfection especially 
in Florence and Venice. It is 
only within the last few years that bent 
iron work has become popular in other 
lands. In the United States it is being 
introduced into the schools as a medium 
of manual training. 

Its adaptation for school work is evi- 
dent by its possibilities for beauty of 
line, ease of execution and application 
to endless variety ot objects.. Even color 
may be a pleasing factor if the iron is 
used in combination with tin, copper 
and brass. 

A great deal of thoughtfulness and strict 
regard forthe principles of design and 


Venetian Iron—By Julia D. Pratt 
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kinks or flats, work the pliers gradually 
outward, bending no part of the iron 
sharply. Work very deliberately, not 
trying to bend too much at once. The 
small curves whose diameters correspond 
pretty closely with the diameter of the 
pliers are easily done; the difficulty lies 
in the flatter ones. The flatter parts 
should therefore be bent by a succession 
of slight movements of the pliers, a very 
slight bending being imparted in each 
position of the pliers. A great deal of 
time is lost in correcting kinks or flats, so 
that it is better to learn the art of pro- 
ducing perfect curves even, though the 
process may seem tedious, at once. 
Occasionally it is desirable to twist a 
portion of iron either for constructive or 
decorative purposes Figure 3 (e). Mark 


laws of construction are necessary else 
the work is ugly in the extreme. A mul- 
tiplicity of spirals and construction of 
objects for which the iron is inappropriate are the 
dangers which confront the teacher. 
The following list and number of tools are needed 
for this work (See Figure 1). Five inch round nose 
pliers (a), five inch square nose pliers(b), hammer (f), 
(No. 4 0z. Maydale), needle case stake (i), seal press 
punch or hand punch (g), rivet set No. 8 (hh), Phoenix 
vise (k), Niagara snips (j), Lawrence awl (c), wing 
dividers (d), eight-inch flat file (e), one foot ruler, 
Eagle compasses, rivets (8 oz. black iron) and binders. 
The materials needed in this work are:—No. 22 
gauge sheet iron cut to three-sixteenths inches, one- 
fourth inch and three-eighths inch widths and twenty- 
_ four inches in length. Iron made especially for this 
work may be bought, though it is much more expen- 
sive than sheet iron; No. 20 gauge sheet iron cut to 
five thirty-seconds strips for ‘‘binders’’ or binders may 
: be bought by the pound in various widths. They are 
little ‘‘u’s’’ of narrow iron whose distance across is 
equal to the width of the iron and with lengths of up- 
rights such that when bent over they will just snugly 
‘surround the two pieces of iron; See figure 2 (a). 
Sheet tin, copper or brass, little glasses, jardiniers, tin 
‘cans, finger bowls and other receptacles may be 
brought from home and they afford an opportunity for 
designing and making proper supports. These dis- 
carded objects are often converted into pansy glasses, 
plant holders, pin trays, etc. 
The tools mentioned are used in the following oper- 


Combination of Wood and Iron Working 


ations:—1. Bending angles. In order to secure a 
sharp bend, at right angles with the iron, hold pliers 
in right hand, iron in the left, press the thumb of the 
left hand against the plier and on top of the iron and 
with the right hand bend down with the pliers. Fig- 
ure 2 (b). 2. Bending curves and spirals. Most of 
the elementary curves used in bent iron work are 
shown in Figure 3. For bending scroll (a) taper the 
end of the iron Figure 2 (c) which is the center of 
the spiral so that the part which requires the sharpest 
curve may present the least resistance, twist the free 
end of the iron in the curve wanted. Apply the iron 
frequently to the pattern or drawing to see that it fits. 
When a piece is to have a spiral at both ends as in 
Figure 3 (b) begin at each end and bend toward the 
middle of the iron. When a piece is to have spiral at 
each end and a reverse curve between them as in Fig- 
ure 3 (c) bend the spirals with pliers and the reverse 
curve x—y with the fingers. 

To obtain a regular and flowing curve, without 


off the portion to be twisted and fasten 
one end in the vise. Grip the other end 

of this part with the square pliers and 
twist it, being careful to keep the axis of the iron 
straight. 

Very few articles can be made from one continuous 
band of iron, therefore, it is necessary to fasten the 
pieces in some way. This may be done by riveting or 
binding. The former is applicable when two pieces 
cross one another and it is the strongest method of 
joining the iron. Punch holes to fit the rivet used in 
the center of the iron. Insert the rivet through these 
holes and place the head on the anvil. Fit the hole 
in the end of the rivet set over the shank of the rivet 
and drive the pieces well together and down against 
the head. With the cup in the end of the rivet set, 
‘up set’? the head of the rivet. 

Binders are always employed when, owing to the 
closeness of the lines it is impossible to get in a rivet. 
Place together the pieces to be bound and fit the 
binder around them, holding it on with the tip of the 
forefinger; then, with the square pliers as shown in 
Figure 2 (d), catch the binder at opposite angles, 
bend one end over slightly; catch it at the other two 
opposite angles, bend the other end over slightly, 
then a little more and finally down tight. 

Punching holes for the rivet may be done by hand 
punch or seal press punch. All holes must be cut in 
the middle of the band of iron so that in riveting, the 
force of the hammer will not crowd the iron irreg- 
ularly. 

In filing, hold the strip of iron to be filed in the 
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‘have not taught reading until we have made 
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vise, hold the file firmly in center of palm of right 
hand with the thumb and finger pointing along the 
handle and remaining fingers grasping it on the other 
side. Place the thick part of the thumb of the left 
hand near the end of the file and grasp it underneath 
with the other fingers. The file should be used with 
long steady strokes, reaching with a continuous even 
pressure from end to end and not with short strokes 
with the middle of the file. Filing is necessary in 
finishing the ends of the iron for bending Figure 2 (c). 

To finish models; use dead black ‘‘ Japolac’' apply- 
ing with a soft camel hairbrush. Always wash brushes 
thoroughly in a little turpentine. Thin the Japolac, 
if necessary, with turpentine. If a black polished sur- 
face is required, the model must be smoothed down 
and cleaned and then painted with cycle enamel. 
Brass and copper, if used in combination with the iron, 
require to be lacquered. 

Pupils must make a full-sized drawing of whatever 
is to be constructed. The following models 
are suggested, and some are illustrated in 


Figure 4, easel, Figure 4 (a), key rings, 
hanging hooks, table grills (e), match 
boxes (c), end book supports (b), pintrays, 
coffee pot stand (j), candle stick (h), can- 
delabra (g), hall lanterns (i), pen holders, 
letter holders, wall pockets (f) ink stands 
(d), hairpin boxes, receptacles of various 
kinds (k), sign hooks, hanging baskets, etc. 

This work is usually taught in the sev- 
enth grade and pupils are very much inter- 
ested in it. It is found to be economical 
and through its study pupils are led to a 
better appreciation of the ornamental] iron 
work they may see here or there. 


Greater Efficiency in the Pub- 
lic Schools 


(Continued from page 11) 
fewer frills. When the importance of what 
Mr. Reed has said, is fully realized and 
emphasized, a better day, educationally, 
will be at hand. 

It is probable that higher institutions of 
learning will then not have so much just 
cause for complaining, that students enter- 
ing their doors are deplorably deficient in 
the very rudiments of an education—a con- 
dition for which these institutions are partly 
responsible. 

We must avoid the mistake of making the 
foundation too extensive for the structure 
to be built, and give ample time for 
thorough instruction in the much abused 
three ‘‘R’s’' before we add any frills. 

The child should be taught to read the 
English language easily and naturally—we 


it, at least, automatic, accurate, and as 


thoughts in good English. 


natural as breathing. The pupil should be able to 
grasp the thoughts of an author promptly and accu- 
rately, in order that he may seize and utilize the 
thoughts of our best writers. 

It is not in the province of the public schools to 
spend time on elocutionary drills until the pupil can 
imitate all sounds from the braying of a mule to the 
music of the heavenly choir. The object is intelli- 
gent expression of understood thoughts. The ability 
to read intelligently unlocks the door to all knowledge 
and furnishes opportunity for higher education to all. 
There is nothing but precedent and tradition to justify 
the exclusive use of the text book in teaching read- 
ing. In its stead, the pupil should early in the course 
make a thorough, careful study of at least a few com- 
plete classics. 

Children must learn to spell—every lesson should 
be a spelling lesson. We have not taught spelling 
until the pupil makes it a habit to learn the spelling 
of each and every word in the lesson, and he should 
learn to spell them as they are found in the 
best literature—not the way reformers think 
they should be spelled. Spelling reforms 
may come and go, with other fads but the 
fact remains, that the orthography of a 
language is a matter of growth, and rot of 
invention. Our business is to teach what 
the literature of the language has accepted, 
not what it should, or likely, will accept. 

Writing, too, should be taught without 
frills. See that the pupil has a clear, 
mental picture of what he wishes to exe- 
cute, then require intelligent practice, 
until he can write legibly, rapidly and 
easily. 

And as nothing can take the place of 
proficiency in reading, writing, and spell- 
ing, so nothing can take the place of an 
absolute mastery of the four fundamental 
operations in Arithmetic. It is appalling 
how many students enter high school who 
are not even reasonably sure of addition 
and subtraction. The fundamental opera- 
tions must be made a part of the pupil's 
very being. If he is not drilled until he 


2 can add, subtract, multiply and divide with 


| all the readiness and accuracy of a machine, 
ws we are turning out a mathematical cripple, 
g | who will limp the remainder of his career. 
The pupil must know the properties of num- 

bers and be taught to think logically and 


. = reason clearly ; but this does not imply in 
the least that he is to juggle with impond- 
oe erable fractions and mystic puzzles, which, 


at best, are not only of doubtful value, 


enrich the course in Arithmetic and in- 
crease its efficiency by elimination. 

The child should be taught to express his 
There is no 


i but usurp and squander his time. Let us 
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Note: A course of study arranged for use in the 
schools of Wilmington, Delaware, by Dr. George W. 
Twitmyer, City Superintendent of Schools. 

HOSE who have followed closely Dr. Twit- 
myer’s course of study upon teaching the 
language arts, have found: 

1. Repeated emphasis upon content, not 
form. The child must be surrounded con- 
stantly by an atmosphere of impression, before he can 
give exptession to thought. 

2. Knowledge in the mind must precede freedom 
of expression, and it must be the child’s own thought 
of that upon which he has been allowed to think free- 
ly, rather than the thought of the teacher projected 
into the child-mind and given back as his own. 

3. The fofm of expression is secondary to the 
thought contained, and can never take the place of 
the thought nor supply it. There is no ranker heresy 
than, that the study of English Grammar teaches us 
to speak and write the English language correctly. 
“Correct English is caught not taught,’’ says Dr. 
March. The child must first have something to think 
about, then be permitted to express his thoughts freely 
in his own language. His ear should gradually be at- 
tuned to hearing correctly spoken English and he 
inay from time to time have the differences between 
correct and incorrect expression pointed out to him, 
so that he may appreciate the beauty of choice ex- 
pression. No amount of time spent upon stilted, cut- 
and-dried, teclinical grammar can ever teach a child 
to speak correctly *he thoughts not in his mind. 

Grammar is the standard by which we can measure 
our thoughts, not supply them. 

In working out any new course of study there must 

of necessity be as many interpretations as there are 

individual teachers, and the degree of skill and suc- 

cess is commensurate with individual power and en- 

thusiasm. 

In order to become fully informed of the progress 

of the work, Dr. Twitmyer had submitted to him dur- 

ing the month of December work from every class in 

the city, from the lowest to the highest. His object 

was (1) To ascertain what experience and power the 

children have in thinking and talking about educative 

things. By ‘‘educative things’? is meant whatever 

touches the child's life to enlarge his experiences and 

lift him to a higher plane of vision. (2) To ascertain 

whether they have anything to say by and through 

their own initiative, without slavishly following a set 

form given by the teacher. 

Some of the work reveals that the children are not 

independent of the teacher, and sliows her contribu- 

tion in form. Under the stimulus of active interest 

the child will speak in the vernacular of the home or 

of the street, rather than of the school, and to impress 

a form, expression of thought is sacrificed. Where a 

dozen or more pupils think in the same language, the 

hall mark of the teacher is but thinly disguised. 

On the other hand the work shows marvelous gains 

over that of previous years. The children have learned 

to write more naturally and to think more indepen- 

dently. There is a spontaneity of expression and aes- 

thetic development. The neatness of the papers shows 

complete mastery of mechanical execution, which, 

however desirable in itseJf, is neither vital nor spirit- 

ual, Mastery of details will never set thought free, 

and, unless the child have thought, he has no need of 

speech. 

The following work in original composition, repro- 

duction, letter-writing, etc., is just as it was received 

from thethildren’s hands and sent uncorrected to Dr. 

Twitmyer. In every case, the work of the entire class 

was sent with explanatory note by the teacher as to 

the time required to give the lesson and the method 

of its development. 

The object of First Year work is to get the child 

.to talk intelligently, but very little written work is 

attempted. This little exercise submitted by a class 

of six-year olds is especially good—the subject, one 

of interest and delight to them—‘The Indian's In- 

vitation,’’ 

The teacher told the children a little of the ‘‘ ways 
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By Elizabeth Carlisle 


and means’’ of the early Indians; of birch bark used 
instead of paper; of the juice of berries for ink ; of 
twigs for brush or pencil. «She also told them that the 
Indians made pictures instead of written words to ex- 
press their thoughts. Under her direction, the chil- 
dren made landscapes with their crayons to show an 
Indian’s invitation. The landscapes were mounted. 

The next day, the children reproduced orally what 
they had been told. The most expressive sentences 
were selected to write under the picture, and it was 
explained to the pupils that there must be unity be- 
tween the sentences, and that the idea must be ex- 
pressed in as few words as possible. The use of the 
quotation marks was taught. 

It required three twenty-minute periods to develop 
the lesson. The children wrote with pencil the fol- 
lowing paragraph, specimens of which were submitted 
by the entire class: 

The Indians could not write. They knew no let- 
ters. They made pictures to show what they thought. 
This picture means, ‘‘Come to my wigwam. You are 
welcome. ’’ 


The story of ‘‘The Ant and the Dove’’ was told to 
the children, and retold by them. The following day 
it was read, after which it was written by the class, 
in their own words. The following reproduction is 
extremely creditable: 

Once there was a little Ant tfat lived in the woods 
and one day the little ant was thirsty and he went 
down to the brook to get a drink and while he was 
getting a drink, he fell into the brook and was nearly 
drowned in the water. 

A Dove was in the tree and picked off a leaf and 
threw it into the water and the little Ant crawled onto 
it and swam to the shore. 

The next morning a hunter came and he was all 
ready to shoot but the Ant stung him on the foot. He 
dropped his gun and the Dove dew away. 

Second Year. Willard S. Wilson, seven years, eight 
months. 

One of the children found a snail and brought it to 
school. After observing it for several days, the class 
wrote the lesson: ; 

Our Snail. 

Bessie found a snail when she was after chestnuts 
one Saturday morning. She kept it and brought it to 
the teacher on Monday morning. We have the snail 
in a box in the schoolroom, It crawls all around. 
When Bessie found the snail it was in the shell. It 
leaves behind him a slimy path. It has two short 
horns and two long ones. It moves along very slowly. 

Bessie found it in some leaves in the woods. It 
likes bananas as well as we do. 

Fourth Year. Sadie Tammany, ten years. 

Bessie found a snail when she was hunting chestnuts. 
She kept the snail and brought it to school. We keep 
the snail in a box. 

The snail has crawled outside of the box. It has 
two long horns and two short ones, and its eyes are 
on the ends. It crawls very slowly. 

It leaves a slimy line where it has been. Some 
snails like bananas. It turned around when we were 
at recess. 

Fourth Year. 


Familiar places are described and discussed, and 
here is one description of Wilmington. 

Wilmington was settled by the Swedes in 1638. It 
is noted for ship-building. The first iron ship in this 
country was built here. It has many machine shops 
and car shops. 

On the Brandywine are flour, cotton, paper and 
powder mills, The public schools are among the best 
in this country. Fourth Year. 


Old Abe. 

A little eagle was caught when about two months 
old. He was caught by the son of the chief of the 
Chippewa Indians. The boy sold the eagle for a 
bushel of corn. 

Just at that time a company of soldiers was forming. 
At that time every new soldier had to be sworn into 


Florence Newman, nine years. 


Olive Carvin. 


the army. So they presented. the eagle by tying a 
piece of red, white, and hlue ribbon around its neck. 
They named the eagle Old Abe in honor of Abraham 
Lincoln. Old Abe went into all of the battles with 
the soldiers and was wounded twice. After the war 
was over Old Abe was given a home in the State 
Capitol and had a man to attend to his wants. 
Fifth Year. Rachel Dickerson, ten years. 


The preceding reproduction was only one of the 
admirable papers submitted by Rachel’s classmates, 
and the subject was evidently one that appealed 
strongly to the interest, imagination and sympathy of 
the class. 

Imagine the pleasure it was to a class of Fifth Year 
primary pupils, to cut, color and paste the festive little 
men that were to illustrate and decorate their Hallow 
K’en story, entitled— 

The Brownies. 

Brownies are so tiny that they cannot be seen unless 
you have a pair of fairy spectacles. They play on 
Hallowe’en night. They dress in brown or gray suits 
and red caps with long tassels. They live out in the 
open air most of the time, which makes them brown. 
That is why they are called Brownies. 

Last Hallowe’en the boys tore off shutters and doors 
and made Jack o’ lanterns to scare people. They tried 
to make people believe the brownies have been 
around. But the people did not believe that. 
Brownies do not do that they try to help us. 

The children in Sweden say that brownies have 
eight fingers and ears like a cat but there work seems 
to prove that they have twice eight fingers. 

Let us all try to be a brownie tonight in helping our 
parents. They will think a brownie was in their house 
and it will be a big brownie. 

Fifth Year. Jospeh Kanofsky, ten years. 

Here are two productions of merit by grammar 
school pupils of first and second years: 


The Seasons. 

There are four seasons in a year, spring, suimmer 
autumn and winter. March, April and May are the 
spring months. The summer months are June, July 
and August. The three autumn months are September, 
October and November. December, January and Feb- 
ruary form the winter season, In the spring the grass 
wakes up from its long winter sleep, and becomes 
pretty and green. The trees begin to bud and _ later 
the buds burst and clothe the trees in dresses of green. 
The flowers bloom and make the meadows and _ forests 
beautiful. In the spring the farmer plows his land 
and plants his crops. In March, the boys fy kites and 
play marbles. The spring holidays are May Week and 
Memorial Day. 

In the summer we have our long vacation of July 
and August. Some of us go away to the country, some 
of us go to the seashore. In the summer the farmer 
gathers in his wheat and other grain, his grass and his 
vegetables. 

Autumn is a delightful season. The leaves on the 
trees and bushes turn and make the forests gleam 
with gold. The nuts ripen and fall and the children 
have a great deal of pleasure hunting for them. 
Thanksgiving Day comes in autumn and a few other 
holidays. The farmer gathers in his corn and picks 
his apples, out of which cider is made. In the winter 
when everything is covered with snow, the children 
go coasting down the hills, build snow forts and go 
skating on the lakes and ponds. The trees have lost 
their green coats. The farmers are enjoying their 
summer and fall gatherings. Christmas comes in the 
winter, it is the merriest of all the holidays. 

Second Grammar Grade. Edgar Riley, age eleven. 


Baucis and Philemon. 

On a certain hill in Phrygia there stands an oak and 
a linden tree. These trees were once in human form. 
Once upon a time, Jupiter and his son Mercury came 
to the earth. They traveled around a good bit and 
when evening came they were very weary. They 
knocked at the door of many homes but the people did 
not get up to see who was there. Then they went to 
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asmall house outside of the village where a pious old 
couple lived. They let Jupiter and Mercury in and 
prepared a meal for them. The old couple noticed 
that when the pitcher of wine was emptied it filled 
up again of its own accord. Then they thouglit that 
they must have heavenly guests. They wanted to pre- 
pare a better meal but Jupiter would not letthem. As 
they were going away they caused a lake to cover the 
village, but the house of Baucis and Philemon was 
changed into a beautiful temple, Then the visitors 
asked Baucis and Philemon what they wanted. They 


said they would like to take care of the temple until - 


they died and then they wanted to die together. A 
short time after that Baucis saw leaves coming out on 
Philemon’s body, and Philemon saw the same on Bau- 
cis. Ina few days an oak and a linden tree stood 
where Baucis and Philemon had been. 

Second Year, Grammar. Bessie Quigley, fourteen 
years 

A Description of Myself. 

My name is Henry Cleaver Bendler. I am twelve 
years old. My height is about four feet nine inches. 

My favorite game is football. My favorite school- 
mates are Willard Adams, Edward Neul, Walter Saw- 
don, and Harold Winner. My favorite books are ‘‘ The 
Life of Washington,’’ and ‘‘Do and Dare."’ 

My favorite musical instrument is the violin. My 
favorite pets are the dog, the parrot and the cat. I go 
to No. 24 School. My father’s name is Walter King 
Bendler. He isa traveling salesman. I go errands 
to help my mother. When I become a man I intend 
to be an architect. 

Fifth Year. 

A Description of Our Minister. 

The minister ot our church which is —— —— is 
He is very tall, has a large frame, 
and is rather thin. His face is very kind and is 
marked with lines from hard study. His eyes are blue 
and have a kind, true and intelligent expression in 
them which makes you think you can trust him. As 
his eyes are weak he wears glasses. He has a beauti- 
ful head of hair; it is of a brown color. His carriage 
is very erect and he looks as though he is not afraid to 
meet trouble, but has a feeling of self-reliance. He 
does much good and visits the poor and sick ; he not 
only visits the people of his own church, but also the 
people of other churches. He is much beloved by the 
people of his church. 

Third Year, Grammar. 
years, ten months. 

The minister of our church is — . He is of me- 
dium height and not a very strong looking man. His 
face is very smooth and pale, dark eyes, brown hair 
and side whiskers. His pleasant countenance and 
good sermons have brought many new members for the 
church since he has been there. His bright interest- 
ing sermons seem to tell us his very thoughts of what 
Heaven is like. He takes much interest in the Sun- 
day School work and is always pleased with the enter- 
tainments. Every one who enters his beautiful church 
comes out with a glad heart and a happy feeling. 

Third Year, Grammar. Francis Armstrong, fourteen 
years, ‘three months. 

The name of the minister of the church where I go 
is ——. He preaches at the ——. He isa rather 
tall man and very stout. His hair is brown and his 
eyes are brown also. His nose is very crooked and his 
ears are very large. He has no mustache but has 
pretty white teeth. He is not very pretty, but has 
kind gentle ways, which makes him have a good many 
friends. His sermons are interesting and they are not 
very long. He takes great interest in the children and 
has always some kind words to say to them. 

Third Year, Grammar. Florence Russell, fourteen 
years. 

The Description of ‘‘Our Minister’’ was written after 
conversation lessons descriptive of themselves, of fic- 
titious characters, or of characters in the reading or his- 
tory had been given by the entire class. 

Pictures have been used throughout the grades with 
excellent results, and the children have gained im- 
measurably in their power to image, as well as ina 
growing appreciation of the finer lines of thought and 
action portrayed in the picture. 

While lessons have been given upon the pictures 
prescribed in the grades, it is in the growing power of 


Madalon C. Heck, thirteen 


the child to illustrate his own original thouglits, or to 
express the message the picture has for him, rather 
than that intended by the artist, that the greatest gain 
has been made. ‘‘A Walk in the Woods’’ suggested 
a little exercise in one First Year class, and the illus- 
trations of the falling leaves were well executed; 
instead of having them in a straight line, one beneath 
the other, the wind-blown effect was carried out in 
leaves scattered all over the papers, showing that the 
child, having first observed, was able to express his 
thought and observation. 

Before all of the teachers in both grammar and 
primary grades, Dr. Twitmyer conducted an exercise 
unique in educational work. A class of twenty-two 
Fourth Year, primary pupils gave an object lesson to 
illustrate the interpretation of pictures. This class 
has had one such lesson each week since September. 
To each child was distributed a picture that he had 
never seen before. 

A minute-and-half was allowed for getting out the 
story suggested and for arranging the thoughts con- 
secutively for oral presentation. Dr. Twitmyer cau- 
tioned the teachers to criticise only the interest mani- 
fested and the originality of the compositions, and not 
the child’s English nor his idioms. Under stress of 
individual interest and desire to express, correct Eng- 
lish is not always the result, nor is it the end in view. 

The first girl was ready in just a minute-and-a-quar- 
ter, and rising and stepping to the center of the plat- 
form, ina clear decided tone gave the little story from 
her picture in very creditable language. The others 
followed quickly, and in nine-and-one-half minutes, 
the twenty-two original compositions had been given. 
Not one began ‘‘Once upon a time,’’ or ‘‘I seea, etc., 
etc.’’ To each was a logical beginning and a strong 
conclusion. The individual interest was tense, and in 
the introductory silence one could almost feel the 
evolution of thought. Each child studied his own 
picture and gave no thought to his neighbor. As a 
stimulus to the imagination, no other exercise is more 
valuable, and it is one well worth while cultivating 
assiduously. These compositions are often written 
down ; here are two of them, upon the same picture. 


Christmas Night. 

It is Christmas night and I am afraid two little girls 
—e tired, but they are still playing with their 

olls. 

They have had a grand day with their new play- 
things but, they are very tired and are going to bed. 
One little girl is all ready now and so they will both 
say goodnight to us. 

Third Year. Alice Jefferies, nine years. 


Having a Birthday. 

I think that these little girls are having a fine time 
playing with their dolls. One little girl is the nurse 
and the other is the mother, The mother is putting 
her baby to bed in the cradle. They have two babies, 
so the nurse has the other one. 

The nurse is trying to put the baby to sleep in her 
lap but it won’t go to sleep. The nurse has a candle 
by her so they can see. They both look very tired 
and sleepy. 

Third Year. 

Letter-writing has been carefully taught throughout 
the grades, and the children have creditably mastered 
the various forms. Only a few can be given here. 
Three thoughts placed upon the blackboard were em- 
bodied by a class of fourth year pupils in a letter to 
their principal: (a) How does your room look? (b) 
What did you do for Hallowe'en? (c) Where did you 
put them? The children wrote: 

Wilmington, Del., 
November 1, 1904. 


Eleanor Spear, eight years. 


Dear Miss Sayers, 
Our room looks beautiful. For Hallowe'en we cut 
and painted Brownies. We put them around the room. 
Your friend, 
Hannah A. Croney, eight years old. 
Here is an original letter, done by a fifth year pupil 
—a little bit of his own experience. Of course all of 
the letters were as different as were the ways in which 
the day had been spent. The children were asked how 
they had spent the previous Saturday. 
Wilmington, Delaware, 
Novy. 3d, 1904. 
Dear Aunt Maggie, 
I spent last Saturday in Chester. We took the rab- 
bit dog to Uncle Willie's and the dog was very quiet. 
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We did not do anything 
Your nephew, 
John Conly, thirteen years, 

This letter was written by the children in two les- 
sons. In the first lesson, the form of the letter, 
punctuation and capitalization were discussed. The 
second lesson was devoted to the composition of the 
sentences, and to putting the letter into proper shape, 
with the following result: 


My brother went with me. 
but sit down and talk. 


Wilmington, Del., 
Nov. 14, 1904. 
Dear Father, ° 
Yesterday afternoon we had the first snow-storm. It 
was very windy. Some of the telegraph wires were 
blown down, I was very glad to stay in where it was 
warm, Your loving daughter, 
Third Year. Annie Flynn, eight years old. 


One class wrote letters concerning their pets; these 
were all full of child interest and pride. Here is one 


of them: 
Wilmington, Del., 
November Ist, 1904. 
My dear playmate, 

I have a little doll its name is Ruth. I can make 
dresses for it. I wish you would come and see me 
and I think that we can have a little teaparty too. We 
will have a little sport for ourselves and we can make 
dresses for it. When you come be sure you can stay 
all night. I will be very glad to see you. 

Yours lovingly, 

Third Year. Josephine Pennewill, eight years. 

The purely formal and technical work in the collee- 
tion showed satisfactory progress, but Dr. Twitmyer is 
at the present time far less concemed with how the 
children talk than what they talk upon. He has sum- 
med up the child’s motives for correct language : 

1. To please others. 

Self respect and the desire for approbation demand 
this. The little child works wholly from external 
motives, and that teacher is, indeed, fortunate who is 
the controlling factor in the child’s life, next to the 


parent. 
2. The expression of and the defense of an opinion. 


The child is strong when he has an opinion upon any 
subject, and can state and defend it. Situations, 
events and characters in history continually arise 
which afford abundant opportunity for the exercise of 
judgment, and the expression of opinions. 

3. Inherent interest in a personage who commands 
the enthusiastic admiration of the children, and awak- 
ens in them the earnest desire to express themselves, 

4. The child’s enjoyment of a sense of mastery. 

Children as well as grownups feel the thrill that 
some coveted acquisition gives, and will add strength 


to strength when they have once started in the right 


direction, 


Honest Confession. 
A Doctor’s Talk on Food. 


There are no fairer set of men on earth than the 
doctors, and when they find they have been in error 
they are usually apt to make honest and manly con- 
fession of the fact. 

A case in point is that of an eminent practitioner, 
one of the good old school, who lives in Texas. His 
plain, nnvarnished tale needs no dressing up: 

‘‘T had always had an intense prejudice, which I can 
now see was unwarrantable and unreasonable, against 
all muchly advertised foods. Hence I never read a 
line of the many ‘ads.’ of Grape-Nuts, nor tested the 
food till last winter. 

‘*While in Corpus Christi for my health, and visit- 
ing my youngest son, who has four of the ruddiest, 
healthiest little boys I ever saw, I ate my first dish of 
Grape-Nuts food for supper with my little grandsons. 
I became exceedingly fond of it and have eaten a 
package of it every week since, and find it a delicious, 
refreshing and strengthening food, leaving no ill 
effects whatever, causing no eructations (with which I 
was formerly much troubled), no sense of fullness, 
nausea, nor distress of stomach in any way. 

‘There is no other tood that agrees with me so well, 
or sits as lightly or pleasantly upon my stomach as this 
does. I am stronger and more active since I began 
the use of Grape-Nuts than I have been for ten years, 
and am no longer troubled with nausea and indiges- 
tion.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There's a reason. 

Look in each pkg, for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville."’ 
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The People and Their Occupations 


RACE, in brief, the growth of the United 
States from its discovery to the present time, 
: when it has grown to be the foremost repub- 
(ORB) lic and the wealthiest nation in the world. 
Note that the Appalachians restrained the 
colonial population to the Atlantic coast. The rich 
forest lands of the Ohio valley gave a new field toa 
portion of this people, but it required more than fifty 
years to push the farming up to the edges of the 
prairies of Indiana and Illinois, while it has taken 
scarcely a third of the century to extend the culture 
from the margin of the forest district to the base of 
the Rocky mountains. 
There were about 4,000,000 people in the United 
States at the close of the 
Revolutionry war; now 
there are upwards of 70,- 


By Inez McFee 


wanted by civilized man is made somewhere in our 
country, and nearly always it is made more cheaply 
here than anywhere else, for in no other country is 
there so much labor-saving machinery used as in the 
United States. ’’ 

The greatest ten manufactures of our country are— 

1. Flour and corn meal 6. Lumber. 

2. Cotton and woolen cloth 7. Clothing 

3. Packed meats (beef and pork) 8. Liquors 

4. Shoes and leather goods g. Iron and steel goods 

5. Books and newspapers 10. Machinery. 

The following manufactures which we export are 
named in order of their importance: 


Beef, pork and mutton 


1, Provisions { Preparations made from the above. 


000,000, nearly one-twen- 
tieth of the total popula- 
tion of the world. The 
greater part of these peo- 
ple find occupation and 
earn a living in the great 
industries of agriculture, 
herding, fishing; lumber- 
ing, mining, manufactur- 
ing, and commerce. Not 
only is the total product 
of all these seven chief 
industries pursued by man 
greater in this country 
than in any other, but the 
product of each of these 
industries is greater than 
in any other nation. 


Agricultural Products 


Cotton Tobacco 
Sugar Cane , Rice 
Corn Wheat 
Oats Barley 


Potatoes Rye 

Orchard Products 

Flax,ete. 

Study the above pro- 
ducts as to nativity, hab- 

its, use, and locality of 
cultivation. Locate the 
general locality by writ- 
ing the name of the pro- 
ductions in the district 
where it is cultivated on 
the outline map which 
you have drawn of the 
United States. 

Read the following poems of Labor: The Corn Song, 
The Fishermen, The Ship Builders—Whittier. The 
Laborer—William D. Gallaher. Little Jerry, the 
Miller—Save. The Village Blacksmith—Long/ellow. 


Animal Products 


Wool Beef Pork Leather 
Fur Fish Mutton Oysters 
In this, ‘and the followfng productions outlined, 
follow the plan previously mentioned. 


Mineral Productions. 


Coal Iron Petroleum or Rock Oil 


Natural Gas Copper Gold and Silver 
Lead Zine Salt 
Manufacturers 


We quote from the ‘' Natural Geography''—‘‘ Not 
only is the United States the greatest manufacturing 
country, but in the extent and variety of its manu- 
factures it surpasses any two other countries in the 
world. Nearly every kind of manufactured article 


Shearing Sheep on One of America’s Great Ranches 


2. Breadstuffs. 


3- Iron Ore from the above. 

4. Lumber. 

(See outline on commerce for minor exports.) 

The following states are named in the order of their 
rank in manufactured products: New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, and New Jer- 
sey. The value of the manufactories in New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia alone is more than one- 
fifth of that of the entire country. In proportion to 
their size, Rhode Island and Massachusetts are the 
greatest manufacturing states. They make one-half 
the cotton goods produced in the United States. 


Important Inventions 


. Telegraph and Telephone. 
. Movement of cars. 

. Sewing machines. 

. Electric lighting. 

5. Cotton gin. 

6, Agricultural machines. 


wor 
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7. Application of electric power to machinery. 

8. Woodworking and shoemaking machinery. 

(So far as possible, learn something about the in- 
ventions mentioned above and the names of the in- 
ventors.) 


Notes on Occupations and Productions 


1. ‘‘The region at the southern end of the Appala- 
chian highland has rich mines of iron ore and coal. 
The uplands of this section form one of the most pro- 
ductive cotton districts in the warld. Great areas of 
coastal plain are covered with forests of yellow pine 
which yield valuable lumber, rosin, and turpentine. 
Among the lesser products of this section are early 
fruits and vegetables. The swampy coastal lowlands 

produce great quantities 
of rice.’’—Frye’s Com- 
plete Geography. 

2. In the western section 
of the southern group the 
products and industries 
resemble those of the 
states farther east. Rice 
grows in the swamps along 
the coast and in the river 
valleys, sugar cane thrives 
in the flood and delta 
plains; forests of yellow 
pine and other trees cover 
large areas ; cotton, grain, 

- and tobacco grow in 
. abundance ; large numbers 
of cattle and sheep graze 
in the western portion of 
the section, especially 

Texas. 

3. ‘‘The Central states 
form the best farming and 
grazing district in our 
country, so that meat- 
packing and flour-milling 
are very important indus- 
tries. The iron mines in 
the Lake Superior region 
are without a rival. The 
copper mines in the same 
district are only slightly 
surpassed by those of 
Montana. The pine forest 
around the upper lakes, 
and the hardwood forests 
a little farther south, give 
this section first rank in 
lumber, as well as.in the 
manufacture of farming 
machines, furniture and 

carriages. Beds of soft coal, and wells of natural gas, 
supply fuel for the extensive manufactories. The 
eastern amd southern portions of this section hold first 
place in the production of wool, tobacco, and hemp.’ 
--Frye’s Geography. 

4. ‘‘The southwestern group of states and territories 
includes several regions whose industries differ widely 
from one another. On the east are the grazing lands 
of the Western plain. Next on the west is the:rich 
mining district of the Rocky mountains. Still further 
west and southwest are the thinly settled Basin region 
and the Colorado plateaus. In the Sierra Nevada 
range is another mining belt and a lumber district. 
The valley of California is one of the finest wheat and 
grape regions in the world. The southern portion of 
this state excels in high grades of oranges. The coast 
range yields excellent lumber.—Frye’s Complete 
Geography. 

5. ‘The industries in the northwest group of state- 
are similar to those in the group on the south. There 


*From Outlines in United States History, published by F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company. 
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. The rapid growth of trade along this 
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are the grazing districts of the Western plains, the 
mining regions of the Rocky mountains, the barren 
lava plains, the wheat lands in the Willamette valley, 
and the forested slopes of the Cascade and Coast 
ranges.’’—Frye’s Complete Geography. 


Summary. 


1. More of our people are engaged in farming than 
in any other occupation. 

2. About half of the hogs, and one-fourth of the 
cattle in the world are raised in the United States. 

3. More fish are caught by the people of the United 
States than by any other people. 

4. One-third of the timber cut in the world each 
year comes from the forests of the United States. 

5. The mines of the United States yield about one- 
third of the mineral products of the world. 

6. In the extent and of its manufactures the United 
States surpasses any two other countries in the world. 

7. Four-fifths of the world’s cotton is raised in the 
United States. 

8. Wheat and corn are our most valuable food crops. 
We raise one-fourth of the wheat and three-fourths of 
the corn of the world’s crops. 

9. The United States raises as much tobacco as all 
the rest of the world together. 


Commerce. 


route is due to many causes, among which are the fol- 
lowing: The grainfields, pastures, coal fields, oil wells, 
iron mines, and large manufacturing cities of our coun- 
try are chiefly in the northern half ; the foreign trade of 
this region is carried on mostly with countries of 
Europe ; the goods pass through New York, Boston, 
and other large Atlantic ports. The Great Lakes ex- 
tend far eastward from the very heart of the producing 
regions, and there is consequently more shipping on 
these lakes than goes to and from any seaport in the 
world.’’—Frvye's Geography. 

(4) The most important canals in the United States 
are those which are used for the transportation of the 
products of the Central States to the Atlantic seaboard. 
The cost of transportation by canal is only about three- 
sevenths as much as by rail, which is an important 
item when speed is not required. (Have the pupil 
trace the course of the principal canals—Krie, Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, St. Mary’s, Welland, Lachine, and 
Rideau.) The canal systems of the United States are 
about 4,000 miles in length. 

(5) Steam railroads began to be built in the United 
States about 1830. The first railroad west of the Mis- 
sissippi was built about sixty years ago. The first road 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific was completed in 1869, 
and was a matter of great historical interest and im- 


Buying and selling, or exchanging 
goods, is called trade ; while trade on 
a large scale is called commerce. 

Domestic Commerce is that carried 
on between the various parts of one 
country. Foreign Commerce is that 
carried on between one country and 
another. 

Which of the following are do- 
mestic trade, and which are foreign? 
Boston sends boots and shoes to the 
people of Texas. Brazil sends rubber 
to New York. France sends laces to 
the United States. Lewiston sends 
cotton goods to Chicago. (Teachers 
may add many examples to the list, if 
necessary .) 

The United States takes fourth rank 
with the nations in the extent of its 
foreign commerce. There are two 
classes of foreign commerce ; exports 
and imports. Define them. Give 
examples. For a list of our most im- 
portant exports see page twenty-nine. 

Our most important imports are— 

I, Sugar. 

2. Coffee. 

3. Cloth—woolen, silk and cotton. 

. Hides and leather. 
. Iron and steel goods. 
. Drugs and chemicals. 


Immense Log Raft, Containing Millions of Feet. A Year's Work of the Camp, 


Profit $20,000. Columbia River, Oregon. 


portance. The following description may be of inter- 
est :—'‘The road had been built by different contract- 
ors from the east and from the west to Promontory 
Point, the very backbone of the continent. The loco- 
motives and trains had met here for the purpose of 
laying the last tie and for uniting the open link in 
the rail. West Evans who had furnished the first tie 
was there with the last one—a beautiful specimen of 
the California laurel, which was duly put down and 
then taken up and preserved.’ A telegraph wire had 
been carried down to the Golden Gate and attached to 
a Parrot gun, eight hundred miles away. The gov- 
ernors of four states and territories are there with their 
gold and silver spikes—the last rail is laid, a telegraph 
wire is coiled around a silver hammer and the presi- 
dent of the road taps the head of a golden spike. The 
gentle tap fired the Parrot gun at San Francisco; at 
this signal the bells of the city rang out the people's 
joy upon the free air, the news was carried to every 
city in the land and the world shouted that the At- 
lantic was wedded to the Pacific in bonds stronger than 
those of any metal—united civilization. This was 
May 10, 1869.’'—Gillian’s Tracing and Sketching 
Lessons. 

(6) Sir Walter Raleigh says: ‘‘Those who command 
the sea, command the trade of the world; those who 
command the /rade of the world com- 
mand the riches of the world, and 
thus command ¢he world itself.’’ This 
fact is proved when we note that the 
largest cities of the United States in 
the order of size are: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. 
Louis and Boston. These cities rank 
in the same order in the value of 
their manufactures. 

(7) In proportion to its population 
this country is about twice as wealtliy 
as Europe. The Natural Geography 
says: ‘The wealth of the Umited 
States, if equally divided, would 
yield toevery man, woman, and child 
in the country $1,264; while the 
wealth of Europe would yield to 
every person in that grand division 
only about §683.’' (If each person 
in your family received an equal share 
of the nation’s wealth what would 
your family he wortli) ? 

{ 1. Telephones. 

| 2, Telegraphs. 
Aids to | 3. Ocean cables, or tel- 
ae egraph lines under sea. 


4. Mails. 
5. Lighthouses, etc. 


Suggestions. 

What do you know about inven- 
tions included in these aids? Men- 
tion some important cable lines. 
What do you know about the history: 
of the United States postal service? 


. Raw fibres—wool, flax and silk. 
. Raw India rubber. 
(1. Oceans. 

Principal } 2. Railroads. 

Highways of Trade ) 3. Rivers. 
(4. Canals. 

(How are goods transported over 
these highways?) 

(1) The oceans form the main high- 
way of trade between distant nations. 
The sea spreads around the continents 
so that a ship can sail from any one 
of the oceans to all of the others. 

(2) Railroads are the chief means 
of transporting goods. The United 
States owns one-half the railway 
mileage of the world. The railroads 
of the United States are four times as 
long as its navigable rivers, or long 
enough to reach about seven times 
around the earth. If these railroads 
were destroyed, all the gold and silver 
in the world would not pay for re- 
building them. 

(3) ‘The water-way along the Great 
Lakes is of more importance than any 
other lake or river route in the world, 


& 


Who has charge of this important 
factor of our government? Mention 
some noted Lighthouses. Look up 
the Standard Time Belts and the In- 
ternational Date Line. - 


\, Subjects for Composition. 
. United States Fishing Grounds. 
. A Journey Down the Mississippi. 
. About Lighthouse Stations. 
Canals and Canal Boats. 
Great Cities in the United States, 
. Some American Inventors. 
. Our Breadstuffs. 
. Our National Highways. 
Steam boating from Chicago to 
New York. 
10. Farming in the Prairie States. 
11. Agricultural Products. 
12. Mineral Products, 


PeWAnSw 


References Regarding the People 
and Their Occupation. 

Read chapters one to fifteen in ‘'Chil- 
dren’s Stories of American Progress,’’ 
by Henrietta Christian Wright. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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HE ‘‘HOW”’ in history teaching is valuable, 
but must not be at the expense of the 
‘‘What.’’ Matter is primary; method, sec- 

+) ondary. The former is concrete; the latter, 
abstract, and in danger of degenerating into 
mere device. A clear conception of the matter to be 
taught is not merely desirable, but really a necessary 
condition of effective teaching. When the matter is 
taught as the conscious primary item, and the method 
is regarded as only incidental, best results will follow, 
since any method without matter is hollow. 

One of the common dangers growing out of a failure 
on the part of the teacher to clearly grasp the subject 
matter is revealed by the attempt to write, study, and 
teach the history of the United States by Administra- 
tions. This error grows out of a desire for conven- 
ience, which here is at the expense of intelligence. 
The folly of such procedure must appear to any student 
of cause and effect, the really essential part of the 
subject. 

Cause and effect move slowly, usually quietly; fre- 
quently beneath the surface of things. Their flow is 
continuous, rather than spasmodic, and they do not 
often heed the voice of the orator, nor change their 
course with an election, nor await the announcement 
of the policy of a President. In a word, these forces 
do not begin, neither do they end, with an Adminis- 
tration. 

Causes not infrequently ignore altogether the ele- 
ment of time. If the conditions which gave to the 
middle-class Anglo-Saxon of England his Magna 
Charta, were the same or similar to those which gave 
his American progeny his charter of human liberties, 
in the Declaration of Independence, and were not 
unlike in kind to those which now promise the guar- 
antee of inalienable rights to the oppressed subjects of 
the Czar, the mere fact that the one concession was 
made in the island of Runny Meade, in 1215; the 
other by the force of arms, in 1776; and the last by 
the wreck of an Empire, in the march of events, is no 
valid reason why these events should be separated. 
Chronology and Geography may be the ‘‘two eyes of 
history,’’ but not necessarily the vital organs. Here, 
the subject matter is not the incident of the clash of 
sabres, but the great fact of liberty suppressed, in its 
never ending struggle to realize its true dominion in 
government. 

This suggests the importance of distinguishing the 
general truth in history from the incidental fact; the 
former is germinal, the latter ephemeral, 

The distinction is made by seeking and finding the 
unity in events. Too much stress can not be placed 
upon this phase in the study and teaching of history. 
By it, the student seeks the beginnings and the end- 
ings, the causes and effects. The incidents of history 
are to him but an occasion for the discovery of the 
philosophy of events. 

To be concrete—All of our texts on the subject of 
American history give attention to the numerous 
events growing out of the different systems of labor in 
the two sections of the country. 

Mention is made of the great need of labor, espe- 
cially in the southern colonies, which was first supplied 
by the indentured servant, and the redemptioner; and, 
later, through the introduction of the African slave. 

Mention is also made of the feeling of unrest grow- 
ing out of the large importation of slaves, and the 
numerous attempts of the colonists to prevent further 
importations, being invariably thwarted by the action 
of the home government; then the agitation of various 
leaders, and, especially, the activity of the Quakers, 
and some of the Germans, the American Anti-Slavery 
Society's work, the cultivation of the short fiber cot- 
ton in the uplands of the states, the famous compro- 
mises (three in all) in the Federal Constitution in 
1787, the invention of the cotton gin, the vast increase 
of cotton production in the next decade, (in 1793 the 
production was 5,000,000 Ibs., in 1803 it was 60,000, - 
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History 


By Dr. S. D. Fess 


000, an increase of 1200 per cent) and the consequent 
increase of the market value of the slave, and the 
agitation of the re-opening of the importation of slaves 
from Africa, by the Carolinas and Georgia. 

Our books mention, and our teachers teach, the vari- 
ous enactments of the Federal government on the 
institution of slavery; viz., the further importation of 
slaves forbidden, in 1808; the Missouri compromise in 
1820, which definitely sectionalized the institution; 
the observations of Harriett Martineau on the ‘‘ Morals 
of Slavery,’’ and the answers by Governor Hammond, 
Chancellor Harper, and Prof. Dew; the intense excite- 
ment growing out of the contention for the right of 
petition urged by J. Q. Adams from 1835 until he par- 
tially succeeded ; the operations of Garrison, Lundy, 
Lovejoy, Birney, and others; the sectional conflict 
growing out of the agitation on the proposed annexa- 
tion of Texas, and its consummation in 1845; the in- 
evitable dispute with Mexico, and the Mexican war, 
with the fruits of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 
1848 ; the attempt to adopt the famous Wilmot Proviso 
in the face of war advocates in 1846; the rise of the 
Hunkers and Barnburners in New York; the second 
attempt of Clay, the would-be peacemaker, in his his- 
toric ‘‘Omnibus Bill’’ of 1850, in which it was at- 
tempted to concede three points to the South and the 
same number to the North; the ominous sounds in the 
North which greeted the announcement of the enact- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave law; and, in the South, 
upon the intelligence of the admission of California 
as a free state, thus destroying the equilibrium in the 
Senate beyond the hope of recovery; the new remedy 
of ‘‘Popular Sovereignty’’ of Douglas, denominated 
by Lincoln with fatal effect, as ‘‘ Squatter Sovereignty’’ 
in 1854; the grave political blunder of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, which repealed the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and reopened, to slavery the great Nortliwest, 
which it was claimed had been consecrated to liberty 
for all time; the break-up of political parties, and a 
re-alignment on the sensitive point; the disruption of 
churches; the division of families; and the threat of 
disunion ; the assault of Senator Sumner by Congress- 
man Brooks; the enactment of ‘‘Personal Liberty’’ 
laws by various states in the North; the historic Dred 
Scott decision, which virtually nationalized the insti- 
tution of slavery in 1857; the famous debates of Lin- 
coln and Douglas on the issue in 1858; the abortive 
movement upon Harper's Ferry by the misguided 
enthusiast, Jolin Brown in 1859; the split in the 
Democratic ranks into the Douglas and Breckinridge 
wings, and the inevitable election of Lincoln on a 
distinctly sectional issue, and by a sectional vote ; the 
misfortune of one Southern legislature being in ses- 
sion and refusing to adjourn until the official election 
had taken place, and the misfortune of the enactment 
by the same body of an ordinance declaring itself out 
of the Union, and no longer held by the laws of the 
nation; the effort to provision Fort Sumter, and the 
consequent bombardment of tle same by a Confederate 
general; then the Civil war, with all its attendant 
horrors. All or most of our text-books refer to the 
military decrees affecting the status of the slave, and 
especially the Emancipation Proclamation by the 
President as a war measure; then the thirteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution in 1865, 
abolishing by Constitutional sanction, the institution 
of slavery ; then by legislation guaranteeing to the 
freedman civil rights in 1866, and in 1868 by Con- 
stitutional sanction in the fourteenth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, by which the status of the 
freedman as a citizen was fixed, and a door was 
opened looking to his securing of the ballot; then the 
fifteenth amendment which was designed to secure 
by Constitutional sanction to the freedman the exercise 
of the ballot. 

For a third of a century, under the reconstructed 
nation, we have been discussing the race question, 
have applied various remedies for its solution, and are 


Some Suggestions in Teaching History 


at present regarding the efforts of one of the race to’ 
wisely solve the problem, as promising more and 
better results than decades of political agitation could 
show. Here, we have no less than a score of facts of 
our history, revealing only one great principle ; viz., 
the struggle over the unfortunate institution of invol- 
untary servitude. 

The text-book writer can do little more than faith- 
fully record the occurrence of these events, and his 
most convenient way, and, seemingly, the most gen- 
erally satisfactory way to do it, is under the order of 
chronology ; hence his work is apt to be little more 
than a complication. It is left to the teacher to inter- 
pret the event; not only to distinguish the essential 
from the non-essential, but logically to relate them 
under the laws of cause and effect. No one event 
should be presented isolated from the others tg which 
it is related by the law of causation. Every event 
should be presented in its relation to the broader idea 
for which it stands, and thus preserve the unity in 
history. No one of the score or more of the foregoing 
incidents should be taught without the special appli- 
cation to the institution of slavery, although it is not 
mentioned in the incident itself. It is not the fact, 
but the general principle, that is valuable to the 
pupil, the teacher, the citizen. 

It will not occur to the reader that a proper study of 
the general principle would require that it be done at 
a single period of study, or at a sucession of periods, 
but our texts may be employed as written, and the 
different and miscellaneous topics taken up as they 

(Continued on page 26) 


Editor Browne 
Of The Rockford Morning Star. 


‘* About seven years ago I ceased drinking coffee to 
give your Postum a trial. 

‘*T had suffered acutely from various forms of indi- 
gestion and my stomach had become so disordered as 
to repel almost every sort of substantial food. My 
general health was bad. At close intervals I would 
suffer severe attacks whicli confined me in bed fora 
week or more. Soon after changing from coffee to 
Postum the indigestion abated, and in a short time 
ceased entirely. I have continued the daily use of 
your excellent Food Coffee and assure you most 
cordially that [ am indebted to you for the relief it 
has brought ime. 

‘Wishing you a continued success, I am 

Yours very truly, 
J. Stanley Browne, 
Managing Editor.’’ 

Of course, when a man’s health shows he can stand 
coffee without trouble, let him drink it, but most 
highly organized brain-workers simply cannot. 

The drugs natural to the coffee berry affect the 
stomach and other organs and thence to the complex 
nervous system, throwing it out of balance and pro. 
ducing disorders in various parts of the body. Keep 
up this daily poisoning and serious disease is sure to 
supervene. So when man or woman finds that coffee 
is a smooth but deadly enemy and health is of any 
value at all, there is but one road—quit. 

It is easy to find out if coffee be the cause of the 
troubles, for if left off ten days and Postum be used 
in its place and the sick and diseased conditions begin 
to disappear, the proof is unanswerable. 

Postum is not good if made by short boiling. It 
must be boiled full fifteen minutes when the crisp 
coffee flavor and the food elements are brought out of 
the grains and the beverage is ready to fulfill its mis- 
sion of palatable comfort and renewing the cells and 
nerve centers broken down by coffee. 

‘*There’s a reason.’’ 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in 
each pkg. 
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May Blackboard Drawings 


NOTE :—These pictures are photographic reproductions of actual blackboard drawings made in the schoolroom by a practical teacher. 
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Nature Study--Birds’ Nests 


Nest of 


‘*A bird's nest. Mark it well, within, without; 
No tool had he to work no knife to cut; 

No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert ; 

No glue to join: his little beak was all. 

And yet how neatly finished! What nice hand, 
With every implement and means of art 

And twenty years apprenticeship to boot, 
“Could make we such another?’’ 


Suggestions. 


Teach, first of all, birdie’s unquestionable right to 
his own bit of real estate. Show how he has earned 
it dozens of times over by destroying harmful insects; 
by rearing in it a family to continue his good work; 
by weaving it with such patient care. 

Show how he has used in its building only a few 
cast off hairs and feathers; a few dead rootlets, bits of 
grapevine, bark, dried shrubs, dead grasses; things 
no other creature would care to make use of. 

Show in his true colors the meanness of a thief of 
eggs and nests;—colors too shameful for any self- 
respecting boy or girl to wear for an instant. 

Use no nests to illustrate the lesson save old last 
year’s nests, of the kind which are never 
used but once by the little owners. 

Place the humane element first and 
foremost in the lesson. That nobility of 
soul, which joys in protection of weaker 
creatures, is latent in every young heart 
and is one of the most valuable elements 
which nature study quickens. 

Beaks and claws of birds, considered as 
tools for building, can be studied from 
pictures, from blackboard drawings, or 
from the real birds with a field glass. . 

Discourage egg collecting with all the 
powers at your command. It can result 
in nothing but harm to child nature, and 
it grieves the bird beyond measure. 

Would that every egg in every collec- 
tion could be a standing unit for a hun- 
dred pangs of remorse. The finding- 
grabbing - peeping-for - myself elements 
must be eliminated from humans before 
the Eternity of Peace, that all thoughtful 
people are struggling for, can begin. 
Here is an opportunity to start. Set to 
work with the young generation. 

Out of doors we beg the discouraging 
of a too close observation of the eggs. 

While the child is pressing near to 
count the spots or note the exact color 
and shape of the eggs, a thousand 
subtle beauties of sunlight and shadows, of har- 
mony of nest and egg color, of the poises of the pretty 
nest on the bough, of the hiding under friendly 
leaves, or between sheltering reeds, are evading him; 
while the poor bird, trembling in the thicket, is in 
an agony of suspense. 

Encourage the watching of nest building from a safe 
distance. 
furnishing of a tew bits of cotton, or hair, or a feather 
or two for the new house. Birdie will seize upon any 
such treasuré with avidity, and will surprise the 
watchers with the taste and skill he displays, 


There is nothing more delightful than the - 


By Annie Chase 


Nesting Time. 

Nesting time, though withal an anxious time for 
fear of enemies, is the birds’ happiest season. The 
battle with spring tempests, spring cold, scanty food, 
the cheerlessness of leafless days, all are passed. 

Patient, brave, and even songful in hungry times 
liimself, Birdie will not suffer his babies to endure 
the first pangs of hunger, if he can help it. 

So he waits until his food supply is abundant, then 
builds his nest wherever he can obtain that peculiar 
sort of food of which his darlings are most fond. 

‘*Bob White’’ finds food for his babies in the open 
field, marshes and woodland borders, so, there, he 
builds his nest. Bobolink finds food and builds his 
nest in the meadow; song sparrow in the wayside 
thicket; swamp-sparrows in the swamp tangle ; thrush 
in the underbrush of the deep, still wood ; catbird in 
the alder bushes along’ the walls and hills; phoebe 
under the old bridge; chimney swifts in the chim- 
neys; barn swallows along the rafters; owls, wood- 
peckers, and often blue birds, in the hollow trunks 
of trees; crow high up among the pine tree tops; 
virios in the tree boughs; goldfinch in the thistle 
copse ; and so on to the end of the list. Thus wisely 
has Nature distributed these benefactors. What a com- 
motion there would be did all the birds choose one 
site for building. 

To quote from Chapman's Bird Life, ‘‘If you would 

really know birds, you must study 

them during their nesting time. The 

humble owner of some insignificant 

\ call-note now fills his role of a 
skilled musician. The graceful, 
leisurely marsh hawk gives vent to 
his feelings in a series of aerial 
somersaults over the meadows; the 
sedate dignified woodpecker tries to 
express his emotions by spiral evolu- 
tions, which carry him far 

above his usual haunts; the 

) nighthawk dives eartlward 
with heedless recklessness.’’ 

The first birds to buildin 
? our temperate regions are 
those which feed upon ani- 
mal food. The sharp skin- 
ned, red tailed 
and broad-wing- 
ed hawks, with 
the long - eared 


often build dur- 
ing the first week 
of April. 
The blue 
jay, robin, 
ruffled grouse, 
and purple 
grackle, later in April; and 
so on, according to the food 
required. 


Shape, Size and Material. 


The shape, size and material 
ofthe nest is chosen accord- 
ing to the location and accord- 
ingto the needs of the little 
birds which are to be. There is 
no needless expenditure of time 
or labor among bird mammas 
and papas; every stroke tells. 

When the young are to have 
a down covering of feathers 
and tu be able io run about 
soon after birth, as is the case 
with baby gulls, ducks, snipe, 
partridge and quail, there is 
no need of a durable nest, so 
a few straws and leaves are 
loosely patched together. 


owl and the crow - 


But where the birdies are to have few or no feathers 
for some days, and when they are to hang out as the 
oriole babies do, in mud and sun and wet weather, 
they need a deep, well lined cradle; so neatly closed 
at the top that the rudest wind may not rock the babies 
out; so tightly tied on that it will not drop from the 
bough; so nicely completed at the bottom that babies’ 
feet will not be cold; so loosely woven at the side 
that the fresh, sweet air can creep in for babies’ lungs. 


With 
what lov- 
ing care 
every thread 
is interwov- 
en! With what 
nods and _ becks, 
what twinkling of 
bright eyes, what 
mutterings from glad 
little throats ! 

Birds are often called 
weavers, tailors, masons, 
moulders, carpenters, felters, 

according to the manner of fashioning their cradles. 

The Goldwing, like the other Woodpeckers, is a 
carpenter, although he will often times use an old 
house to save work. He finds some old dead hollow 
trunk of a tree, selecting a part of the trunk that is 
easily cut and at a safe distance from the ground, this 
woodpecker, the flicker, and his little mate, take 
turns at chopping the wood. 

Peck! Peck! Peck! Hammer! Hammer! the work 
goes on at intervals throughout the day. 

The bird who happens to be resting encourages the 
worker with chuckles, and half whispered chirps, as 
much as to say, ‘‘Hard, isn’t it? Ah! that was a good 
stroke! Keep up your courage! There, let me work 
a while.’’ 

The ngat circular opening cut into the trunk by 
these busy bills, leads down into the hollow trunk 
where the eggs are to be laid. 

Of all the weavers, none is more skillful than our 
dear little Baltimore oriole. Who taught him his 
trade, and which threads to place first ; those which 
cling to the twigs or those which hang down making 
the bottom of the nest? 

We would not risk those babies of yours, little bird, 
in a cradle of our making, though we have hands and 
many tools at our command. If young orioles are 
given bits of string to play with, they will weave and 
unweave them in a wonderful manner. 

Robin is a mason. See him daub the mud and clay 
on that forked twig, mix in straw and strings to hold 
all together; then daub on more mud. Robin will 
use all the white cord you put out for him, but he 
will not often use the blue.yarns. Try him with red 
cord ; some birds are very fond of bright colors. 

Barn swallow is another mason. Placing pellets of 
mud one upon another, he thatches hem with straws 
and sticks, and upholsters the whole in soft feathers. 


The method of forming the nest is affected not a 
little by the tools at the bird’s command. Oriole’s 
bill, sharp as a bodkin, is easily turned to weaving 
purposes ; grosbeak’s thick and clumsy bill will only 
admit of laying his nest loosely together ; Whippoor- 
will’s queer beak and feet make a hollow in the soft 
earth ; hiynming bird’s needle makes a nest much like 
felt and moss woven together; nuthatch with his 
strong little pick makes a cradle in a hollow stump; 
March wren, with her long bill like a knitting needle, 
weaves a basket nest. Looking at an empty last year’s 
nest, we can almost tell by the make-up the sort of 
tools the builders carried with them. 
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The Baby Birds. 


Soon after the nest is done the eggs are laid, one 
each day. It is of little or no use to note especially 
the markings of birds’ eggs, as specimens from the 


same individual 
vary greatly. It 
is almost impossi- 

ble to identify 

them in that way. 
Leave the eggs to 

the owners; they 
will become mucli 
more interesting in 
their possession than in 
ours. 

At last the waiting season 
is over. Something stirs un- 
der mamma's downy breast! 
Hark! Hark! Papa, bring food, 
food, food, still more food; take 
mamma’s place and watch the 
cradle, while mamma hunts a while 
for treasures. Insects are gathered, 
beaten to a pulp, and put carefully 
into the wide open mouth of the nest- 
lings. Some birds, for instance the 
flicker, dove, and humming bird, swallow the food to 
soften it, then pump it up and into the bills of the 
little babies. 

Birdie’s nest! Step softly here! Do not press too 
near! Do not brush its home bough with your gar- 
ments. Birdie’s only treasure is here; its only treas- 
ure in the big world that holds so much for you. 

Creep lightly away, for Birdie’s heart is throbbing 
painfully while you linger; it fears mischief. 

Creep away! There! See! The little mate, her eyes 
still wide with fear, slips softly onto the nest again. 

The boys and girls who are to be heroes and heroines 
of the good times coming, do not make collections of 
bird’s eggs. Who cares whether the thrush’s eggs be 
brown or blue; speckled or striped, if only they can 
remain safely in the nest till they shall unfold into 
down embryo poets? 


Germination of Seeds. 


Beans, peas, wheat, oats, morning glory seeds, are 
all good to examine and plant. Peas and wheat are 
best because sure to germinate. Let each child plant 
several, and the stages of growth carefully watched. 
Children should make record of changes from day to 
day. Plant some seeds in sawdust, some in water, 
earth, sponge, etc. 

Show beans of different kinds. Give each child a 
bean that has been soaked over night and one that 
has not. Are these beans the same size? Color? 
Shape? Which is the larger? Which is softer? What 
made the one large and soft? With pin remove the 
coat of soaked bean. What have we taken off? What 
does the seed coat look like? Hold it up between the 
eye and the light. How many layers? Are the layers 
the same thickness? What is left now that we have 
taken away the seed’s coat?) Are the parts connected? 
What kept them together? Are the partsalike? What 
do you see on one side? Do you know what we call 
the little plant baby? (Germ.) Compare germ with 
growing plant. Plant baby has been sleeping snugly 
in its little seed house. How many walls has its seed 
house? Do you know their name? (Cotyledons). Of 
what use to the plant baby? Keeps it warm, gives 
it food. We will watch our beans carefully and 
see what happens to them. Notice how the 
seeds swell and. the skins wrinkle when the 
seeds begin to grow. 

What comes out of seed first? How does it 
get out? Notice how much it grows each day 
and in what direction. 

What does root do for plant? Finds food, 
holds it in ground. Rootlets. Who can draw 
the roots of the bean? 

What comes from the bean besides the roots? 
How many leaves? ‘Color? How do they get 
out of seed coat? What becomes of the coat after 4 
the leaves and roots get ont? What becomes of 7 
the cotyledons? 

Why do they shrivel and drop off? 


Use leaves to plant? Breathe for of it. 

Stem? Hold leaves and blossom. 

Plant's food—Soil, air, water. 

Notice how plants turn to light. How do plants 
look that grow in dark? What does sun do for plants? 

How do plants help us? 

Name plants that are used as food. 

Lesson on pea and corn treated in same way. 


Plants and Animals. 


How do plants manage to feed upon stone of which 
soil is made? ; 

All plants have the power of forming acids. You 
have tasted sorrel and barberry leaves, well, acids 
such as are found in these two plants act upon 
the rock and help to crumble, and to break and dis- 
solve it and convert it into food. Lichens have the 
power of making acids toa greater degree than any 
other plant of the same size; they can dissolve in time 
the hardest rocks. Plants are always giving off through 
their roots an acid gas which helps to eat into the 
rocks. Smooth pieces of limé stone have been foun 
in meadows their surface covered by the furrows 
ploughed by tiny rootlets of the plant which grew 
close by or above them. 

Plants like benevolent people do not stop when they 
have obtained enough for their own wants, but keep 
on dissolving much more than they need. Therefore, 
when these prudent plants die and crumble to dust 
they make the soil much, better fitted for the other 
plants to grow in. Lupins, those pretty velvety old- 
fashioned plants with blue blossoms which grow in 
Grandma's country garden, have so mucli power to 
dissolve mineral matter that in the Azores they are 
often planted with the corn and ploughed in, to en- 
rich the soil. 

All plants need sulphur, phosphorus, flint, iron, 
potash, soda, lime, magnesia, and chlorine for their 
proper growth. Many of the stiff hard grasses con- 
tain flint in the form of silica. Corn takes up 
more flint than do cabbage and turnips. There is flint 
in those prickly nettle hairs in the fibers of the hemp 
and in those graceful hops hanging there in the Sep- 
tember sunshine. 

If there is too little mineral matter in the soil the 
farmer puts it in the form of manure, bone meal, or 
something of the sort. But it is living things, whether 
animals or vegetables, that are most powerful in their 
action upon minerals. A dead lichen, no matter how 
much acid it contains, can never do the work of a liy- 
ing one. 


The Maple. 


There are no dangling leaves on maple trees. Every 
leaf is held flatwise to the sun like a palm held out 
for a gift. And every one receives just the gilt it 
needs, for the little leaf above it has been polite as 
are some people at the play—and taken ‘off its hat, or 
whatever you chose to call it: in other words, each 
leaf is notched just enough to let the sunshine through 
upon the neighbor behind it. 

Maple has the very best leaves to study because they 
are broad and can be easily seen through. Hold one 
up to the light. There is the large vein—the midrib— 
which leads up from the stem and branches out in all 
directions through the leaf. This vein is a little tube 
which carries sap from the tree into every part of the 
leaf. The soft part of the leaf is made up of cells or 


\ \ 
We 


tiny cups which hold plant food, and a green matter 
called chlo-ro-phyll. These tiny cups hold the food 
up in the sun until it is ‘‘cooked’' and then pass it 


MAPLE SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF LEAVES. 


back, through these leaf veins down into the tree, so 
that more leaves can grow and the whole tree become 
larger. No wonder that every little leaf is so anxious 
to catch the sun, 


Outline for Study of American Trees. 
By Agnes L. Peasiee. 


A—Why trees are like men. 
I. Preferences as to climate and location, 
(a) Species North. 
(b) Spectes South. 
(c) Water-loving trees. 
(d) Trees that thrive in dry soil. 
II. Other ways a tree resembles man. 
(a) Cities of trees. 
1 A tree’s struggles. 
2 How it helps other trees. 
(b) Rapid development. 
(c) Slow development. 
Ill. The seven ages of trees, 
(a) Seedlings. (ec) Large poles. 
(b) Small saplings. (f) Standards, 
(c) Large saplings. (2) Veteran. 
(d) Small poles. 
IV. How diameters are measured. 
V. How the age of a tree is estimated, 
VI. The value of trees. 
(a) Their influence upon the climate. 
(b) Their use as fuel. 
(ce) Their use as lumber. 
VII. The enemies of the trees. 
(a) Civilization. 
1 Sheep-grazing in forests. 
2 Forest fires. 
(b) Natural enemies. 
Landslides, 3 Insects. 
2 Floods. 4 Fungi. 
VIII. Remarkable trees of America, 
(a) Big trees of California. 
t Kstimated number of feet of lumber contained 
in one tree. 
2 What length could we build a board fence, six 
feet high, from the lumber of that tree? 
3 How longa line of telegraph-wires would it 
supply poles to support? (From Kansas 
City to Chicago). 
(b) Age of trees 
1 Discovered when and by whom? 
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Blackboard Number Lessons. 


How many trees in this garden? Suppose one dies? 
Suppose 


Suppose the man plants twice as many more. 


he plants four more. There are three times as many 
trees in my garden. : 

Look at the fence. How many upright boards? 
How many cross rails? How many more of the up- 
right boards are there than of the cross rails? : 
Can you write a number statement about the birds 
in the picture? 
How many groups of daisies? How many daisies 


in each group? How many all together? If you take 


away one group how many will there be? 


Problems Solved. | 
Conducted by Edson Mills, A. M., M. Ph. 


Kditor’s Note—Prof, Mills has kindly consented to answer prob- 
lems privately when the request is accompanied by a remittance 
of tencents. We have found it necessary to make this small 
charge to limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay some- 
thing to cover postage and stationery. The amount is too small 
reall md pid for the trouble, but Prof. Mills delights in helping 
perplexed teachers in this his favorite subject. All problems for 
svlution should be sent to Edson Mills, A. M., M. Ph., Professor of 
Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio University, Athens, 0. 


1. Two candles of equal height are lighted at the 
same time, One of them is consumed in 4 hours and 
the other in 5 hours. When was the height of the one 
just three times the height of the other? 
Solution—Since this is not a particular problem, we 
will suppose the candles to be cylindrical in shape, 
and each 20 inches in height. The heavier candle is 
eonsumed at the rate of 4 inches per hour, and the 
lighter at the rate of 5 inches per hour. In other 
words, the heavier candle was consumed # as fast as the 
lighter one. 
Let 4%=length of the consumed part of the heavier 
candle, and 5%=length of the consumed part of the 
lighter one, when the height of the remaining part of 
the heavier candle is just three times the height of the 
remaining part of the lighter one. Then, we will have, 
20—4 % =3(20—5 per cent) ; or 
20—4 %=60—15 per cent. 
I11%=40. 
1 %==3,;, and 
4% =14,'; inches, length of part burned from the 
heavier candle. 
5%18,, inches, length of part burned from the 
lighter candle. 
Since the heavier candle burned at the rate of 4 
inches per hour; we have, 14); inches+4 inches=3/; ; 
.".3yy7 hours=time after lighting as required in the 
problem. 
Check—20—14,°,;==5,) inches, height of the remain- 
ing part of heavier candle, and 
20—18,;==1,;", inches, height of remaining 
part of the lighter one. 
gp ry inches=3. This shows that 
the height of the unconsumed part of the heavier 
candle is exactly 3 times the height of the unconsumed 
part of the lighter one at the end of 3y/; hours from 
the time of lighting the candle. 
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Mathematics 


2. A man has two farms together worth $20,491. The 
first farm is worth § as much as the second, plus 
$1,560. What is the vaiue of each farm? 

Solution—Let 6%=value of the first farm; then 

5% +$1,560=value, of the second, and 
11% +$1,560=value of both farms. 
11% +$$1, 560=$20, 491. 
11 %=$18,931. 
1%=$1,721. 
6 %=$10,326 value of second farm, and 
5% +$1,560=$1,016 value of the first farm. 

3. The top of a church steeple is 268 feet above the 
ground. 4 of the height of the steeple above the 
church plus 12 feet is equal to the height of the 
church. Find the height of the steeple above the 
church, and also the height of the church. 

Solution— 

Let 4%=height of steeple above the church; then, 
3%+12 ft.=height of church. 
..7%+12 ft.=combined height of church and steeple. 
..7%+12 ft.=268 ft. 
7% =256 ft. 

1 %=364 feet, and 
4%=1463 feet, height of steeple above church, and 

3% +12 ft.=1212 feet, height of church. 

4. The area of a rectangular field is 30 acres, and its 
diagonal is 100 rods. Find its length and breadth. 

Solution—Let A BE D represent the rectangular field 


A 


z 
in question. Then suppose four such fields to be ar- 
ranged in the form of a square by placing the short 
side of one against the long side of another, enclosing 
the smaller square D R O F, as shown in the diagram. 
Draw fhe diagonals AK, EZ, NZ, and AN. It may 
be readily shown that AK ZN is a square; and since 
a diagonal is 100 rods, the area of square A K Z N= 
100*==10,000 square rods. One of the triangles as A E 
B has an area of 15 acres, or 2,400 square rods. Hence 
the combined area of the four outer triangles=4 Xx 2400 
square rods; and adding this result to the area 
of square A E ZN, we have, 19600 square rods for the 
area of square MBC LL. Hence, BC=,/19600=140 
rods. Then from the area of square A E Z N, subtract 
the area of the four inner triangles, and we have for 
the area of square D R O F, exactly 400 square rods. 
RO = /400=20 rods. It will now be obvious that 


140~20 _60 rods=BE ; and that AB=60-+20=80 rods. 


2 
.. 80 rods=length of field, and 
60 rods=breadth of field. 


5. I invested $10,000, and sold out at a loss of 20%. 
How much must I borrow at 4'/, so that by investing 
all I then have at a gain of 18 per cent, I may retrieve 
iny loss? 

Solution— 

20% of $10,0c00=$2000, amount of loss to be retrieved. 

$10,000—$2000=$8000, amount of original capital to be 
reinvested. 

18% of $8000=$1440, amount gained on the §8ov0. 

$2000 — $1440=$560, amount to be gained on borrowed 
money. 

If the money is borrowed for one year at 4%, the 
interest on §1 will be $.04; and the income will be 
$.18 if it is invested at a gain of 18 per cent. 

$.18—$.04==§.14, net gain on §1 of the borrowed 
money. 

$4000—amt. to be borrowed. 

6. The boys of a certain school can march in files 
of 3, 7 or 9, without leaving any out; they can also 
form themselves into a perfect square ; how many boys 
are there? 

Solution—The least common multiple of 3, 7, 9 is 
63. Therefore, 63 is the least number that would sat- 
isfy the condition that they march in files of 3, 7 or 
9 without leaving any out. Any number of times 63 
would evidently satisfy this condition. 63= 9X7; the 
only factor of 63 that isa perfect square is g. The 
smallest integral number by which 7 may be multi- 
plied to render it a perfect square is 7. 


.'. 63X7=441, the least number of boys that could 
satisfy both conditions of this problem. | 


7. A banker had $5000, part of which he loaned at 
5 per cent and the remainder at 6 per cent. If his 
total annual income from this source was $280, what 
sum did he loan at 6 per cent? 

Solution—If both parts had drawn interest at the 
rate of 5 percent, the banker's annual income from 
the $5000 would have been 5 per cent of $5000= $250. 
$280—$250=$30, the difference between the interest at 
5 per cent and the interest at 6 per cent for a year, on 
the part loaned at 6 per cent. 

The question now becomes, what principal at 1 per 
cent will earn $30 interest in one year? 

$.o1=interest on $1 of the principal for 1 year at 1 
per cent. 

$30+$.01==3000; 
loaned at 6 per cent. 

8. A merchant sold a quantity of goods at a gain of 
20 per cent. If however they had cost him $60 less 


§3000==principal, or part 


than they did, he would have gained 25 percent. Re- 
quired the cost of the goods. 
Solution— 
Let 100%=actual cost of the goods, 
20%=rate of gain on this cost. Then 
100 % +20%=120 per cent, selling price. Then let 


100% —$60=supposed cost. 
25 %=rate of gain on supposed cost. Then 

25% of (100% —$6o0)=25 per cent—$15, amount of 
gain on this cost. 

(100 per cent— foo) +(25 per cent—$15)=—125 per 
cent—$75, selling price. 

125 per cent—$75=120 per cent. 

5 per cent= $75. 
1 per cent=§15, and 
100 per cent==$1500 cost of the goods as required. 

g. A owes $900 due December toth, but he pays it in 
two equitable payments, one September 8th, and the 
other January toth. Find each payment. 

Solution—From September 8th to December toth is 
g3 days, and from December toth to January foth is 31 
days. 

.*. The first payment was made 93 days before the 
debt was due, and the second payment was made 31 
days after the debt was due. 

Since, at any rate of interest, $1 will carn as much 
in 93 days as $3 will earn in 31 days, it follows that, 
to balance the gains and losses of interest, there must 
be $1 in the first payment for every $3 in the second. 

.. The first payment is to the second as 1:3. 

4 of $900=$225, first payment, and 

4 of $900-=$675, second payment. 

10. Sold % of a farm for what # of it cost; what was 
the gain or loss per cent? 

Solution—Since this problem is 
problem, let 

$6000—cost of farm. 
24 of foooo==$4000, cost of part sold. 
of $6000=-$2400 selling price of part sold. 
$4000—$2400=$1600, amount of loss on part sold. 
1 per cent of $4000= fyo, 

; .*.40 per cent--rate of loss on part 

sold. 


THEBRAIN WORKERS 
TONIC, | 


not particular 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. RumPorp Cugmicaz 
Jorxs, Providence, R. i, 
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COVER THEM OVER. 

THOS. B. WEAVER, Prospect, 0. 
Cres. 

1. Cov-er them o- ver with beau - ti - ful flow’rs, Deck them with gar - lands, those broth-ers of ours, Ly - ing so si - lent by 


2. Cov-er the fa-ces that mo-tion-less lie, Shut from the blue of the glo - ri - ous sky; Lips that are si - lent and 
3. Bring our glad youth ’round the pa - tri - ot’s grave; Teach them to gar - land the mounds of the brave; Then with the years, as re- 


WILL CARLETON. 
ET. A tempo. 


o# 


| | | | 
P cnorRes. —=_ > m 
night and by day, Sleep-ing the years of their man-hood a - way. Coy-er them = o - ver with  flow’s,........ Those dead, no - ble 
bo - soms all cold! Hearts tried and true, rest-ing now in the monld. 
turns this sad day, Brave lives they'll hon-or with flow-ers of May. beau-ti - ful flowr's, 
he - roes of ours;......... Dear pa - rents and broth-ers, and hus-hands and loy- ers, Yes, cov - er them o - ver with flow’rs........ 
he-roes of ours; beau - ti - ful flow’rs. 
. 
Vv Vv « — 


F. S. R. F. S. R. 
1. Sway to and fro, in twi- light gray, This boat for slum - ber town; It sails for chil- dren tired with play, As dark - ness clos - es down. 
2. Sway to and fro, dim grows the light, Low-er the an - chor down; Dear lit - tle pas - sen - ger, goed-night, We’re safe in slum ~ ber town. 
#¢ 
a 
— 
A sleep-y kiss the on - ly fare, As drift-ing on w The boat-man in the rock - ing chair sings: Bye - low, sweet, bye - low. 


e go, 
Tho’ storms may sweep, we need not care, Nor fear should rough winds blow, While moth -er in her rock - ing chair sings: Bye-low, sweet, bye - low. 


—— 


By permission, from ‘‘Robinwood Songs,”’ published by A. Flanagan, Chicago. 


DAISIES IN THE MEADOWS. 


MARY 8. CONRADE, 


ral » 
1. Out in the mead-ows, so fresh and so dew-y, Out in the mead-ows at break-ing of day, Op-’ning their eyes at the first beam of sun-light, 


2. Out in the fields in the glo-ry of noon-tide, Out where the bees and the but - ter - flies play, Thro’ their white lids look-ing up in - to heayv-en, 
3. Out in the fields where the bright sunlight fadeth, Gild-ing the hill-tops with lin - ger-ing ray, Clos - ing their eyes as the day’s glo-ry di - eth, 


“We wish you good-mor-row,” the dai - sies say; Gold-en and white, in the morn - ing light, “We wish you good-mor-row,” the dai - sies say. 
“We love the bright sun-shine, the dai - sies say; Gold-en and white, in the noon - tide light, “We love the bright sunshine,” the dai - sies say. 
“We wish you good-ev-ning,” the dai - sies say; Gold-en and white, im the ev -'ning light, “We wish you good-ev-’ ning,” the dai - sies say. 
By permission, from ‘Songs in Season,"’ published by A. Flanagan, Chicago, 
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International Sunshine Scholarship Work 


President, Mrs. Harriet I. Mac- 
donald, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

First Vice President, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Haynes, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Second Vice President, Mrs. Wm. 
H. Crandall, Alfred, N. Y. 

Third Vice President, Mrs, Ed- 
ward Austin Tuttle, 131 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 

Fourth Vice President, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Seward, Kast Orange, N. J. 

Fifth Vice President, Mrs. J. Sum- 
ner Heald, 265 State St.,Portland, Me. 

Sixth Vice President, Mrs. J. H. 
Green, 20 Kast Thirty-fourth St., 
New York City. 


Advisory Board. 

Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, 
President General Sunshine Society, 
96 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Mr. KE. F. Olmsted, Natural Food 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Chairman. 

Mr. Wm. H.Crandall, Alfred,N.Y., 
Treasurer Alfred University. 

Rev, Booth Colwell Davis, Ph. 
D., President Alfred University, 
Alfred, N. Y. 

Mr. William R. Clark , president Celadon Tiling 
Co.,-156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Dr. Daniel Lewis, Health Commissioner, 252 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 

Mr. Herbert G. Whipple, Attorney at Law, 220 
Broadway, New York City. 

Mr. Robert Mackey, Managing editor ‘‘ Success,’ 
Waverly. Place, New York City. 

Mr. Andrew Blakely, St. Charles Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Mr. A. W. Hawkes, (Sunshine Hawks) Star lecturer, 
Baltimore Md, 

Mr. Theodore Haynes, Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., 
Minn. 

Mr. C. Layton Ford, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Mr. J. Kdgar Ambler, 420 Third Ave., New York 
City. 

Mr. David Gutlohn, 791 Broadway, New York City. 

The members of the Board send greeting, and believe 
you will appreciate the opportunity to join in the 
educational work in which they are engaged. 


International Sunshine Scholarship Work 


Higher education is usually beyond the hopes of 
ordinary young men, Given talent, ambition, and 
energy it is often impossible for them to cover all ex- 
pense in a college of high order, for this reason an 
International Board has been formed to arrange for one 
hundred perpetual Sunshine scholarships. 

It is the purpose of this Board to interest philan- 
thropic people the world over in a movement to secure 
an education for worthy young people. 

At present there are two young men at Alfred Uni- 
versity enjoying Sunshine scholarships, each trying 
to make a reputation for himself as well as for the 
society to which he is indebted for his scholarship. 


Most interesting details are told of this work. The’ 


results have been so very satisfactory that a strong 
board with representative men and women from differ- 
ent parts of the United States has been formed to push 
this work, with the desire to educate as large a number 


of deserviug young people as possible, and plans have ' 


been put into effect to this end. 


A great effort is being made to establish a scholar-" 


ship in each state, and it is hoped that friends may be 
found willing to co-operate along these lines. Dona- 
tions are asked from those interested in this work. 
' Pledges are signed by those willing to contribute one 
dollar towards a specified number of scholarships. 
| Branches can raise money for this purpose by enter- 
tainments, kindly furnished by a member of the ad- 
visory board. This isa purely philanthropic move- 
ment and all money raised is immediately applied to 


Kenyon Hall 


State Hall 
» Three of Thirteen Buildings at Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 


some scholarship; the Sunshine society only claims 
the credit of the great movement. Readers that are 
not interested in any particular line of work, are urged 
to form a scholarship either as an individual or in a 
branch. 

The doors of Alfred University have always been 
open to as many young students as it could afford 
to help, and it has been the pride of the trustees to 
state that they have never turned away any person 
eager for an education yet unable to pay for it. Un- 
fortunately there is a limit to all good things, and 
Alfred University must have help to care for the nu- 
merous applications for free scholarships, so the Sun- 
shiners have undertaken the movement to establish 
one hundred perpetual scholarships. Think of it! in 
one hundred years twenty-five thousand young people 
would bless the friends that gave their efforts to this 
work, and as they passed onward and upward toward 
the higher walks of life they and their friends would 
no doubt be valuable members of this great  philan- 
thropic movement. 

Alfred University has been selected as the Sunshine 
college for many reasons, Terms have been arranged 


J. Winser Boyle 


Of Brooklyn, N. Y., Who Holds the Oliver s. 
Westover Scholarship 


Babcock Hall 


upon which it is possible for us all 
to work and the advantages are 
equal to any that could be obtained 
at the higher priced colleges. 

A partial list of Alfred’s alumni 
and former students well illustrates 
the character and standing of its 
graduates:—Mr. Henry M. Teller, 
United States Senator from Colorado; 
the Rev. Galusha Anderson, of Chi- 
cago University Divinity School ; 
Mr. John B. Cassody, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin ; 
Professor N. Wardner Williams, re- 
cently of the Department of Music, 
Chicago University; Professor Edwin 
H. Lewis, Department of English, 
Lewis University; Judge Stephen 
G. Nye, Oakland, Cal. ; Judge N. M. 
Hubbard, Cedar Rapids; the late 
Judge Seymour Dexter, Elmira; 
Mr. Peter B. McLennan, Supreme 
Court Judge, Syracuse; Mr. Daniel 
Beach, Regent of the University 
of the State of New York; Mr. S. 
R. Thayer, former Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Netherlands; Mr. 
Weston Flint, formerly Consul to 
China and Librarian of the Library 
of the District of Columbia; Mr. A. M. F. Ran- 
dolph, Topeka, Kansas; Professor James B. Still- 
man, Stevens Institute, Hoboken, New Jersey; the 
Rev. Lowell L. Rogers, late president of Napa 
College, California; Dr. Stillman Bailey, dean of the 
Homeopathic College, Chicago; the Rev. A. R. 
Wightman, late president of Norfolk College, Ne- 
braska ; Superintendent of Schools H. M. Maxson, 
Plainfield, N. J.; the Rev. James Marvin, late chan- 
cellor of the University of Kansas; Dr. Daniel Lewis, 
New York State Commissioner of Health; Mr. Mel- 
vil Dewey, Director of the New York State Library ; 
Auditor W. W. Brown, of the Navy Department, at 
Washington; Mr. I. B. Brown, Department of the 
Interior, Pennsylvania; Thomas Edgar Stillman, Mor- 
timer F. Elliott and Herbert G. Whipple, attorney-, 
New York city, and H. E. Burdick, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The fact that the great state of New York built and 
supports a fine school in Clay Working and Ceramics at 
Alfred proves that the ‘‘solons’’ who had the matter 
in charge were sure of the advantages to be derived 
from union with Alfred University. 

Alfred isa strictly temperance village, (which makes 
it very desirable for the Sunshiners) situated 1800 feet 
above the sea level, on the beauiful Allegany moun- 
lains, and these advantages makes one grasp the 
opportunity to send their friends to this University 
where they may prepare to make their way in the 
world and successfully battle with the problems of 
life. 

Sunshine scholarships can be started with such a 
small cash payment that loving friends have founde:l 
them as memorials for loved ones who have passe« 
away. How much better is a memorial of this kind 
than a church window or an elegant massive marble 
slab. Would it not be a gratification to you to know 
that after you had passed away, there would be a per- 
petual monument to your credit and some worthy 
young person might drink at the fountain of know!- 
edge, thankful to you for the opportunity and gladly 
honoring the name that is to them ‘‘the open sesame 
of the stores of wisdom.’’ Think of the young people 
that might live better and higher lives and scatter 
broadcast the lessons learned through your generosity. 

This is a movement in which the dimes and dollars 
are gratefully received, as your donation, combined 
with others would soon form a scholarship. One 
thousand dollars endows a Scholarship and insures 
free tuition to one student each term forever. Twen- 
ty-five dollars registers the name and establishes con- 
ditionally a Sunshine Scholarship: and it may be kept 


alive on payment of not less than twenty-five dol- 


lars a year until the full amount is paid. © 
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In eight weeks thirteen scholarships were formed, Government—Form of 
and both young men and young women stand ready to Geog raphy ; b- 
plead for an opportunity to use these scholarships, the _ The Constitution or the j 1. When adopted. 
demand is greater than we can ever fill. A mother Supreme Law of the Land. | 2. Use. 
us all pleads for her daughter and offers to give up a posi- + penta ia epee (+, Congress or {Senate (How chosen) _ 
tion in New York to go with her daughter and wash Law-making. 
tained dishes in the ‘‘ Ladies Hall’’ to be near her girl, A | | Travels in America One Hundred Years Ago, 7homas | nree Branches |” Supreme Court f Coled Jessie. is 
young boy asks What can I do to earnascholarship.”’ Se Goverment, | baw-interpreting. (How appointed) 
| So the waiting list is ready. Who will be the first to , Chapter 22, McMaster’s School History of the United | | J a | President (How elected) 
its Several State Presidents have promised to forma | The Axe of the Settler, Mary Hewi//. 
eller scholarship for the Alfred University, tobe named and The Pioneer, James Russell Lowell. 
rado owned by their States. Before the end of the year of Life Topics for Discussion. 
Chi. we shall have a Sunshine dormitory and dining room, . nied Great Americans, Baldwin. | 
Sree where different branches may send barrels of jellies, Stories of American History, Dodge. | 1. Washington, the capital of the United States, 
iene fruits, and other things to be used for the students, Pioneer Stories of the Mississippi Valley, McMurry. 2. The Executive Mansion. 
nsin - Mr. W. H. Crandall of Alfred, has donated a Boy Emigrants, Brooks. | 3. Our Flag and its History. 
. oh Century Book of Famous Americans, Arovks. | Pupils should learn the names of the President, 
ae Spanish Pioneers, Lummis. | Vice President, Members of the Cabinet, Chief Justice, 
Rhte Arthur Bonnicastle, Holland. Senators from their own State, and the Reprsentatives 
lish, Great American Industries, from their district. Find out how many senators and ‘ite, 
shen The Building of a Nation, Ganett. - | representatives there are in Congress. Number of 
ny Three Sundays in a Week, Swinton’s Fifth Reader. | states and territories. / 
late 
lira; 
nie] 
eni- Yj 
Mr. Uf 
to 
rary 
the 
Ne- 
On, 
‘is, 
el- 
Tichomer Gradinaroff 
he Of Philippopolis, Bulgaria, Who Holds the 
Internatioual Sunshine Scholarship 
nd splendid piece of propérty, valued at one thousand 
at dollars. Mr. W. H. Clarke of the Celadon Roofing 
er Co., has offered a two thousand dollar roof for the 
ad building, half of the brick, as well as half the labor 
has been offered, so the prospects are fine. We shall 
= hope to have our building complete before the end of 
“t the year. 
% Mrs. Helen Hodges, the treasurer of the scholarship 
‘e work, keeps an accurate account of every dollar re- 
. ceived, and from whom, and to what scholarship it is 
. P applied, and the books are always open to inspection 
f at the Sunshine headquarters ninety-six, Fifth Avenue, * 
New York. Mrs. Hodges was treasurer general of the 
. D. R. for some years, and has a quick business brain 
I and it is a matter of pride that the funds are handled 
| by such a competent person. 
l For all information in regard to scholarship work, 
address, Mrs. Harriet I. Macdonald, President of the 
International Sunshine Scholarship work, ninety-six, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Following is a list of the scholarships established. 
Sunshine Scholarships at Alfred N. Y. 
The International Sunshine Society. f 
The Oliver S. Westover. 
The Capt. John Casey Memorial. 
The George W. Tuttle Memorial. 
The Theodore Seward Memorial. 
The Andrew Jackson Rugg Memorial. * 
The Frederick Augustus Owen. 
The Sarah Smith Evans Memorial. 
The Rev. Seneca Howland. 
The Margaret Macdonald. 
The Minnesota Scholarship. 
The Frank Russel Green. =e 
The Riverside Scholarship Branch No. 1. ‘ 
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History 


(Continued from page 18) 


occur, in the text. But each event should be related 
to the general principle when it is presented ; or, in 
plain words, the teacher must not be content with a 
mere recital of the event, but must insist upon a no- 
tice of the cause and probable effect of the same. If 
the effort be confined to the former, history becomes 
meré memory work, while the latter will make it a 
matter of understanding. 

Parallel with this current of events, should be 
studied the struggle to maintain equilibrium in the 
Senate, the federal branch of Congress. It will readily 
appear to the pupil that the clash between the adher- 
ents of the National plan on the one side, and those of 
the Federal plan on the other, resulted in the com- 
promise which provided for the two branches of Con- 
gress; viz., the National House of Representatives, 
and the Federal Senate. To the careful student it will 
occur that the National body depends for its powers 
upon numbers, which in turn depend upon natural 
as against political laws. The Federal body on the 
other hand depends for its power upon number of 
states, which in turn depends upon the will of Con- 
gress, and in this brings in, therefore, political as 
against natural laws. 

The early increase of our population was due to im- 
migration from Europe. The character of these early 
immigrants was industrious, and the great mass of 
them were home-seekers. They would come to the 
northern sections of the country in preference to the 
southern ; first, because of the variety of industries in 
the north, where there was agriculture, ship-building, 
manufacturing, lumbering, and some mining; in con- 
trast with the south with all its energies applied to 
work in the soil, cultivating only three or four 
articles. 

However, the most potent element was the presence 
in the South of a system of degraded labor, which, to 
the man of honest toil, would be a strong argument to 
avoid that section; and seek one where labor was 
respected ; hence the superior growth of population in 
the North. This consideration will insure to the North 
the control of the National House of Representatives. 
The only recourse left to the South is to maintain her 
position in the Senate, which can be done provided 
she can make sure of the same number of states in her 
section as the North includes. This fact will entail 
some conflict over the admission of new states into 
the Union. 

When the Constitution took effect, the government 
represented thirteen states, seven of which were free, 
and six slave. The first new state admitted was Ver- 
mont, a free state; but the next two were Kentucky 
(1792,) and Tennessee (1796), both slave states, which 
made the two sections equal in the Senate. They 
will, henceforth, come in pairs, the one to balance 
the other. Ohio, in 1803, and Lousiana in 1812; then, 
Indiana in 1816, and Mississippi, in 1817; then IIli- 
nois in 1818 and Alabama in 1819. It was at this time 
that the serious struggle over the admission of Mis- 
souri came up and after great agitation it was provided 
to establish the state of Maine admit it and then admit 
Missouri with the proviso that a line be drawn to 
separate the free from the slave portion of state; 
then came the state of Arkansas in 1836 followed by 
the state of Michigan the next year. 

Little agitation occurred over the admission of Flor- 
ida, in 1845 but the effort to annex Texas was the 
occasion of a fierce political storm. It ended in 


admission of the state in 1845, giving the South a 
majority of four in the Senate:..In.1846, the state of 
Iowa was admitted followed by Wisconsin in 1848, 
which re-established the former equilibrium. The 
war with Mexico ended with a cession of more terri- 
tory in the south-west; but, owing to the character of 
the soil, it could be of little advantage to the section 
which would naturally expect it and the immigration 
into California being largely from the north com- 
mnitted the first state carved out of the Mexican cessions 
to the policy of freedom. This was conclusive evi- 
dence of the loss of the Senate. Calhoun had warned 
the people of the country of the danger of destroying 
this equilibrium. By 1861, the north had the two 
branches of the Legislature, the Executive, and in 
time we shall see it control the Judiciary. This situa- 
tion left the country in a serious attitude of mind. It 
ended in civil strife. 

A survey of the incidents referred to will disclose 
to the pupil the importance of attending to the unity 
of the subject. Such events as the Clay compromises 
are related to the administrations of Monroe and Tay- 
lor, but the real subject of dispute neither begins nor 
ends with the administration in which they are found. 
These agitations are but the effervescence of the heat 
of conflict between systems of labor, which began in 
soil and climate, and did not end in war, but still 
survives to be wisely or unwisely treated in a way 
consistent with the march of civilization. 

This plan of presentation abandons chronology as 
the method of teaching events for that of causation. 
It examines the incident as an expression of a deeper 
principle. It ceases to deal with history as a record 
of the dead past, but views it as the interpretation of 
the operations of the living present, and an aid in 
predicting the future. Its study is pursued as that of 
any other body of truth, and should always appeal to 
the understanding. The pupil, thus led to seek the 
cause of events, exercises a broad liberality in his 
judgment of historical movements. His mind natur- 
ally takes on a degree of liberality invaluable to the 
honest aggressive student of affairs. He will view 
great organizations, religious, political, and social, 
with that spirit of frankness which will enable him 
to see, and aid him in understanding, the processes 
of our civilization. It will lift him above party preju- 
dice, religious narrowness, social cant, and sectional 
strife. It will enable him to affiliate with one party, 
yet respect his neighbor in another party ; to worship 
in one congregation, and pray for the success of 
others; to sympathize with labor in its struggles, yet 
recognize the rights and justice of the employer. In 
a word, such pursuit will lead the student to become 
broad-minded, Jiberal-hearted, public-spirited, and 
a valuable citizen of this great and growing country of 
America. 


Suppose the teacher is correctly dressed, his clothes 
well-fitted, his linen immaculate, his boots polished; 
that on the streets his address is easy, affable, and al- 
ways polite; in the schoolroom everything is in its 
place; every lesson is correctly assigned; a time-table 
that can be depended upon; in short, that the teacher 
is a model of taste, accuracy and punctuality; do you 
not think that those pupils who sit under his instruc- 
tion five or six hours a day for one, two, or five years, 
it may be, will take in unconsciously some of those 
habits and characteristics and reflect them in the years 
to come?—A. B. Cole in Moderator Topics. 


If all of the teachers refused to accept a recitation or 
paper that was not grammatically correct, I think we 
would find proper English more generally used in the 
schools.—Charles F. Wheelock. 


BOOK-KEEPING”’ 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 
First-Class Book-Keeper 
wae outof you AT YOUR OWN HOME 
y within from two to six weeks’ tiie for 


WHY 
GO TO “COLLEGE 


33, orreturn your money? I find POSI- 
TIONS, too, FREE OF CHARGE. 
Placed a young man in position as book 
keeper forarailway company at $25a 
week, on October 13; another on expert 
work forasilk manufactory, at $30 a 
week, on November 30; a young lady as book-keeper for an ad 
vertising house at $15a week, on September 1. Perhaps I can do as 
wellfor YOU? SAVE THIS and write for further particulars 
J. H.Goodwin, Expert Accountant,room 708, 1215 Broadway, N.Y 


THOMAS MOTORCYCLES 


WHAT-WE GIVE YOU 
The cheapest form of transportation known, the most- up-to 
date motorcycle made, a Chance to Make Meney during 
Leisure hours. 

WHAT YOU GIVE US 


A litle money, a little spare time. 
THE THOMAS AUTO-BI CO., 


Cat. sent free. 1443 Niagara St., 


NICKEL 


TeNew York. Chicago 


Low Rates, Prompt Through 
Service, High Class Equip- 
ment and Personal Attention 
assuring every comfort to 
our Passengers, make this a 
favorite route between NEW 
YORK, BOSTON, BUF- 
FALO and ERIE, CLEVE- 
LAND, FINDLAY, FT. 
WAYNE, CHICAGO and 
the WEST. 

Dining Car Service Fa- 
mous for its Individual Club 
Meals at prices ranging from 
35 cents to $1.00. Also 
a la Carte. 

No excess fare on any 
Train. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


PATE. 


§ SthouisRP 


For Particulars Write 
R. E. PAYNE, GENERAL AGENT, 
291 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 


GEORGE FROST CO., 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 


MADE WITH 


IMPROVED TOP: CLASP 


FOR ATTACHING TO CORSET 


CUSHION BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 


SAMPLE ralase Quickly Attached to any Point of Corset 


SOLD BY ALL FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
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Lessons in Expression 
By Grace B, Faxon 


Teachers are invited to contribute a list of poems on which they 
would like talks written. Address all communications relating to 
this department to (Miss) Grace B. Faxon, 16 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


A Few Werds With my Readers. 


There have been many approving expressions of the arrangement 
of the recitation and talk as given in the February issue ; that is, 
placing the explanation of the verse ander the verse itself, instead 
of putting the entire talk at the end of the poem. It is claimed 
that the new arrangement greatly simplifies the study of the piece ; 
henceforth this method will be adopted. 

lam constantly in receipt of requests for poems that have 
already been published in this department. Among those most 
frequently called for, that have appeared, are ‘‘Oh, why should 
the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud?’’ ‘‘Curfew Must Not Ring To- 
night,’’ and ‘‘The Leak in the Dike.’’ Lessons in Expression 
began in the March issue, 1903, and I beg to suggest that those 
persons interested in this line should supply themselves with back 
issues before they are out of print. Communications relating to 
the supplying of copies should be sent to the F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Company, DanSville, New York. 

Again I desire to call attention to the fact that the material for 
this department is handed in two months in advance of date of 
publication, It is today February 25, that lam writing the May 
department. I am often asked to publish a poem, the title of 
which is given a week previous to the appearance of a new issue 
of Normal Instructor, in the next number. That, of course, is an 
impossibility, and, even could it be accomplished, there is a long 
list of pieces suitable for this department that should first be drawn 
upon, 

Two months ago | asked teachers to send me programs that were 
used in celebration ef any schoolroom holiday or any school event. 
It is hoped to bring out attractive and effective programs for the 
beuefit of those teachers who find it difficult to arrange programs 
for the various holidays that are seattered throughout the school 
year. A symposium of the best) programs will be printed from 
time to time. A number of good programs have already been re- 
ceived. To repay the sender for his trouble, | have in each in- 
stance sent a copy of a recilation suitable for schoolroom use, 
handsomely printed on heavy paper, with a talk on rendering. 


Jerry. 

(Very Suitable for Closing Day Exercises.) 
a paper, plaze ! She is frozen a’most, 
Here’s Commercial, and News, and Mail, 
And here's the Express, and the Avening Post, 
And ivery one has a tirrible tale-— 

\ shipwreck—a murther—a fire alarm— 
Whichiver ye loike—lave a paper, marim? 
Thin buy it, plaze, av this bit av a girrul, 
She's new in the business, and all av a whirrul; 
We must lind her a hand,’’ said little Jerry, 
‘*There’s a plinty ay thrade at the Fulton Ferry. 


This recitation is made up of the impersonation of a newshoy 
and narration—little of the latter. The reciter must enter into the 
impersonation of the newsboy with abandon, and while, of course, 
the piece really belongs to a boy, a girl will be far less ‘‘con- 
scious,’’ and, therefore, will be the better reciter. Whoever at- 
teinpts this recitation should observe real newsboys, and endeavor 
to reproduce their mannerisms. Jerry is a little Irish boy and 
lias quite a bit of a brogue. This, however, will not prove a diffi- 
culty with most young people. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Jerry's tones are rather shrill and they are strongly imbued with | 


a pleading quality. His manner is very earnest. With ‘‘Buy a 
paper, plaze,’’ extend the right hand front, palm up. Through- 
out the poem, during the impersonation, turn the head a little to 
the right as you speak for Jerry, but give the narrative parts 
directly front. On ‘‘She is frozen’’ 
side, with the right hand. Put pathos into the words. Raise the 
tones to a penetrating call on lines two and three, lingering with 
emphasis on the names of the papers. Take the attitude of hold- 
ing a bundle of papers under the left arm, hand resting on hip; 
with the right hand point to the papers under the left arm some- 
times, and at other times make a movement of drawing out one. 
Hold the pose of left arm through the word ‘‘hand.'’ Give lines 
four and five with strong emphasis. The right hand may be 
brought front on each plirase, ascending a little higher each time. 
On ‘‘Have a paper, marm?’’ the voice changes from the call to 


. the tones of one speaking to a persontnear by. Look up as into 


lier face 
into line seven. 


as a woman would be taller than Jerry. Put pleading 
Indicate the little girl at your right in the next 


indicate the iittle girl by his | 


Every ‘Woman Loves a Diamond 


The passionate feminine wish is for Diamonds. When 
a woman is truly beautiful she wears Diamonds. With 
Diamonds she becomes doubly attractive. Diamonds 
enhance the charms of all women. Sweetheart, wife, 
daughter and mother eagerly desire fiery, flashing, aris- 
tocratic gems. And woman’s intuition is right. The 
scintillating jewels make her beautiful, aid her in achiev- 
ing social triumphs, and, - necessity are her instantaneous 
asset—her savings bank. A wise woman knows she can get 
prompt cash for her Diamonds—wherever she may be—in 
any part of the world. Write for Catalogue. Write Today. 
Write for a Catalogue oredr sad catalocue contataing 1000 
illustrations of Diamonds, jue and Jeweils—66 pages of valuable information explaining 
our popular system in every detail, giving lowest quotations. We also send free to all appill- 
cants a unique and interesting Diamond Souvenir klet. Write at once and we 


will send you both Catalogue and klet free, to your great pleasure and 
advantage. Write for Catalogue—66 pages. 
of Diamonds on Credit, which won the Gold 
The Loftis System Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, is easy 
and contidential, enabling faraway buyers to select the finest Diam- 
onds, Watches and Jewelry. The gem is sent on approval to your 
home, place of business or express office as preferred, so you can ex- 
amine the article, being free to buy or not, ot, as 0. please. We deliver 
anywhere in the United States, charges, taking all 
risks. Write for Cataloguei008 rations, 


All apne people—employer or employee 
Our Credit Offer Au. na confidential account with us, 
One-tifth the price to be paid ot one elivery—you retain the article— 
pay balance in “e t equal monthly amounts, sending 
same direct to us, You will not mise the small monthly 
payments from your ca. Savea Diamond. Better 
than a Savings iamonds are predicted to in- ¢ 
crease in value 20 oer ous during the present year. 
You select your Diamond. 
Our Cash Terms You cam tor We 
, ae mf > ua written guarantee that you can return 
iamond any time within one year, and we will 
4 you all you paid for it less 10 per cent. You can 
us wear a 860.00 Diamond Ring or — for one year 
—return it to us—get your 45—w is less than 10 
cents per week for one year. 
With each Diamond we gi vem 
Guarantee written guarantee of qual} 
ity and value signed by a member of our firm. 
to us for Catalogue of 
Write at Once Diamonds, Watches 
and will obtain every ad- 
joing business with the Dia- 
uarters. Writefor Catalogue. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
and Opticlane. 
f 92 to 98 State Street 


CHICAGO. 
1858 Copyright 1906, Franklin Agency, Chicago 


BROS 3CO. 


HAVE YOU PAINS or trat TIRED FEELING 


FROM OVEREXERTION? WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN—IMPROVE 
YOUB FORBM— BECOME ATHLETIC, STRONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN OUB 


PARAGON 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FITS. HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 
DOES NOT CHAFEE. IS ADJUSTABLE. 
IS DURABLE. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: ~ 


28—Strong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 257 —Loom-Knit Elastic, $3 
258—Strong Mole 8.60. 2674—Loom-Knit Silk, 4. 


rite 

cE Book! Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction absolutely 
ha “9am guaranteed or money promptly refunded. Booklet FREE for the asking. 
Trusses, Braces, Flastic 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 67 E. 9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


What ls Haus’ Tip-Top? 


TQ PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” 

the best and simplest device for making 

160 copies from pen-written and 5 
from typewritten original, 

~ we will ship ee aye duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on 

ten (10) day’s trial. 

$7.50 less trade dis- $5 net 


Hosierv, Suspensories, ete, 


51 SONGS FOR 10c 


ALL WITH WORDS AND MUSIC. 

Send us 10c and the names and addresses of 3 school 
teachers or lic without pbames and we will mail you poat- j 
maid this elegant collection of varied songs, bound in | 
utiful colored cover, 
These songs are the best that have ever been written, 
the ones that are loved most and are the delight of every | 

home, | count of 33}5 per cent or 
MALL & MeCREARY, Publishers, 251 261 Wabash Chicago. THE FELIX X. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
| Daus Building, 111 J ohn St., New York City. 


MUSIC LESSONS AT YOUR HOME} 


Dros 3: 
Ly 


y satis: 


We teach by mall OF BU 


Mon od of y 
school before.” monials and full information, 8, Box 19 YORK, 
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CONTRACT 


EMPLOY MENT- 


We can show how.to CASH 
YOUR IDEAS. een are an ambi- 

e 
wh @ more profitable position in — 
(LLU: BOOKKEEPING ELECTRICAL ERGIREERING, 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. TEACHING, 


Correspondence Institute of Americs, 
Box 788, Scranton, Pa 


RETAILED AT 
bed 
RICES 
MILL 


SILK 


DIRECT FROM rH E 
GOODS CUT ANY LENGTH DESIRED. 


Save Enongh on Each Purchase to Pay for the Trimm 
Pure Silk Lining Tafleta. all colors 35¢, Retail @ 50e 
Pure Silk Dress Tafleta. allcolors 49c. 65c 
Black Taffeta. yard wide 87 $1.15 
Habutai Wash ilk, 27 inches 
All silk fabrics in alice Cows 


Natural Pongees 
barges prepaid refunded if 
THE CHESTER MILLS, 
434 Broadway, New York City. 


get the special 
Sprague Co: ce Sehoo!l of Law, 
ailding, Detroit, Mich. 


Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unha peee 
ness, ill-health, sickly chil 

and divorce is admitted by physi- 
cians and shown by court records 
to be ignorance of the laws of self 
and sex? 


Lllustrated 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
‘By William H Watling. A M.M D 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Niustrated, $2.00 
Write for *‘ Other People’s Opinions * and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. P , PHILADELPHIA 


OVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 
25,566 
pu APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil 
Service places during 
the past year, More 
appointments being 
made this-year than last. No 
influence of any kind required. 
These are excellent positions for 
young people. For most posi- 
tions only acommon school edu- 
cation required. Thousands 
whom we have instructed ry 
MAIL for the examination are 
nowin the Government Service 
at salaries from $840 to $1,400 
per year, Our Civil Service Cat- 
alogue contains letters from 
hundreds of persons in the Gov- 
ernment Service who state that 
they owe their positions to our 
course of training : also contains 
uestions recently used by the 
Soverament. We also have the 
following departments which 
give the most thorough courses 
ever taught by the Correspon- 
dence method : Law, Normal, 
Stenography, Penmanship and Letter Writing. 


EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE, 


ustry. P 
Ifyou are interested in our line of work, write at 
once for one of our catalogues. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Lessons in Expression 
Continued 


line. 
lime dropping left hand to side. Use no gesture in the last line. 
Give value to ‘plenty ’’ and '‘ Fulton Ferry.’’ 


‘*She’s wakely for nade av the tay and the toast— 
The price av a paper—plaze, sir, buy a Post? 
Thrue as me name it is Jeremiah, 

There's a foine report av a dridful fire, 

And a child that’s lost, and a smash av a train; 
Indade, sir, the paper’s just groanin’ wid pain! 
Spake up, little girrul, and pe ‘t be afraid. 

I'm schraichin’ fo’ two till I start yez in trade. 
While J yell, you can sell,’’ said little Jerry, 
Screeching for two at Fulton Ferry. 


The first line and a half is given in a conversational tone. The 
five emphatic words are ‘‘wakely,’’ ‘‘tay,’’ ‘‘toast,’’ ‘‘price,’’ 
‘paper.'' Raise the voice on ‘‘Plaze, sir, buy a Post,’’ as though 
you were speaking to some one, say, ten feet away. Be very earn- 
est in line three. Give value to ‘‘foine’’ and ‘‘dridful’’ in line 
four. Give these lines with exaggeration of manner. There need 
be no gestures, unless you choose. In line six, raise one hand 
to almost shoulder level and bring it down as in emphasis. In 
line seven, turn head further around to right to speak to the little 
girl by your side. The tone is confidential, yet reassuring. Put 
the hand out toward her, palm down. Bring it in toward body on 
“I'm."’ Pause after ‘‘two.’’? Point to self then to girl on 
“While 7 yell, you can sell.’ Give the last line and a half direct 
to audience in a clear, colloquial tone. 


The night was bleak, the wind was high, 

And a hurrying crowd went shivering by ; 

And some bouglit papers, and some bought none, 
But the boy's shrill voice rang cheerily on: 

‘*Buy a Post, or a News, or a Mail, as you choose, 
For my arm just aches wid weight av the news. 
Express? Not a single one left fo or tonight— 

But buy one av this little girrul, sir all right. 


She's a regular seller here at the ferry, 
And I reckomind her high,’’ said Jerry. 


Take a step forward at the beginning of thisstanza. The manner 
is serious; be sure to pause between subjects and predicates. 
Color the adjectives like ‘‘bleak,’’ ‘‘high,’’ ‘‘hurrying,’’ etc 
Brighten on line four, and with line five let the tones come 
heartily and vigorously. There are no gestures to be employed 
in the first part of the stanza. With line five hold the left arm as 


though enclosing a bundle of papers. Give ‘‘As you choose’? in | 
With the right hand point | 


a lower tone than the rest of the line. 
to the left arm, on ‘‘ For my arm just aclies,’’ ete. 
is a question and must be spoken interrogatively ; 
rising inflection. Point to the little girl at your side in the next 
line, Pause a second after ‘‘sir,'' then give ‘‘all right’’ heartily. 
Look up as into the man's face and give the next two lines 
brightly. ‘Said Jerry’? is given directly to audience. 


” 


**Express?"’ 
that is, with 


In the whirl of the throng there paused a man, 
‘*The bell is ringing, I cannot wait ; 
Here, girl, a Commercial, as quick as you can, 
The boat is starting—don't make me late.’ 
And on through the hurrying crowd he ran, 
The wee girl following close behind, | 
After the penny he could not find ; 
While, with a spring through the closing gate,» 
After her money bounded Jerry, 

Ragged and panting, at Fulton Ferry. 


ss 


Take a step forward. Color ‘‘whirl.’’ Panse after ‘‘throng. 
Turn head a little to left as you impersonate the man. He speaks 
quickly. Extend the left hand, palm up, on ‘‘ Here, girl.'’ Give 
falling inflection to ‘*Commercial'’ because of strong emphasis. 
Make a quick, impatient gesture on ‘‘as quick as you can.’’ Use 
the other hand to point in direction of boat, in the next line. 
With line five turn to audience. On ‘‘hé ran,"’ let the right hand 
sweep quickly forward, palm down, Repeat gesture in the next 
line on ‘‘ wee girl following close behind. Pause after ‘‘penny."’ 
Increase the word action in the next line and show the excitement 
of the scene by your manner. On ‘‘with a spring'’ carry both 
hands forward to fullest arms’ length ; body is poised well forward, 
also. Repeat gesture on ‘‘bounded.’’ Drop both arms on the | 


last line, or you may bring one hand to chest on ‘‘panting,"’ | 


pronouncing that word in an aspirate, or ‘‘ breathy,’’ tone. 


“*One cent from the man in the big fur coat! 
Give me the change, or I'll stop the boat.’ 
Up from the deck a laugh and a cheer, 

It changed to a shuddering cry of fear 

As he bent his head for the fearful spring, 
And then—like a wild bird on the wing— 
Over the whirling waters swun 

Touched the boat with his hands and clung, 
Gasping and white, to the rail, and cried: 
‘Where is the mean old man who tried 


Give ‘‘Said little Jerry’’ direct to audience, at the same 
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IF YOU WANT 


THE BES 


A Dated Guaranty 
Tag on Each Tire 
Protects you against Old Stock 
PUNCTUREPROOF SELF- 
HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
The ORIGINAL and ol Puneture-proof and Self-healing Tire ead. Nails, tacks, 
and glass will not let the air out. Positively will not become porous. Strong, durable 
resillient. Greatest thickness where needed (see G in illus.) yp oe Roa “feel of it.” 
a C. 0. D. anywhere, subject to examination—ne deposit asked; but we pay ex- 
a. — cash accompanies order. State diameter of rim and size tire wanted 


REE 
THE vim COMPANY, Sole Manufact’rs, State and Lake Sts., CHICAGO. 


THE WORLD’S HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Electric Novelties and Supplies 


WE HAVE IT 

E UNDERSELL ALL 

Fan Motors . 23. 00 to $15.00 

ttery Table Lamp .. 3.00 

Battery ey Lamp . 10.00 

Telephone, complete ‘2.50, 5. +] 
Electric Door Bells 1.0 


12.00 with Susp’ns’y 2.50 
Outfits 2.00 
Battery Motors . 1.00to 13. 00 
Bicycle Electric Lights x +4 
Electric 
Pocket Flash Lig tel oo to 3 30 
Necktie Lights . . 0 2.50 


$3 Electric Hand Lantern 
Send for new Catalog, just out, 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, 0. 


Agents wanted. 
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PERFL 


.. PERMANENTLY REMOVED 


I suffered for years 
with a humiliating 
= growth of hair on my 
face, and tried many rem- 

& edies without success; but I 
- ultimately discovered the True 

Secret for the permanent removal 
of hair, and for more than seven years have been 
applying my treatment to others, thereby rene 
dering happiness to, and gaining thanks of, thous- 
of ladies. 

T assert and Will Prove to You, that my treat- 
Ment will destroy the follicle and otherwise 
Permanently Remove the Hair Forever. No 
trace is left on the skin after using, and the treat- 
ment can be applied privately by yourseié in your 


own chamber. 
IF YOU ARE WRITE TO ME 
for further information, and I will convince you of 


all I claim. I will give prompt personal and Strictly 

Confidential attention to your letter. Being a 

ses I ae of the delicacy of such @ matter as 
and 


DOUGLAS, 35 


Bull 
West 2102 MEW YORK 
y PU-RE-CO SOAP and CREAM removes 
wrinkles and preserves the skin. May 
be had at all the best druggists or direct from me. 


PU- CREAM,.. and $1.00 a jar. 
PU-RE-CO SOAP, a Box of Three Oakes........50e, 
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“ Crayola’ 


Artists’ and. 
‘School. Crayon. 


» > In the ‘‘Crayola’’ prize con- 
test just closed, we have re- 
ceived many hundred pictures 
and designs, the beauty and 
variety of which have surpass- 
ed our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. They fully justify our 


claim for ‘‘Crayola’’ as an in- 
expensive medium of art in- 
struction. If Principals, 
School Teachers and Art In- 
structors could see these draw- 
ings, we are confident they 
would find a use for ‘‘Crayola’’. 

We shall be pleased to send 
free a sample of ‘‘Crayola,’’ 
with instructions for its use, 


to any teacher interested in 


color work, - 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 


$1-83 Fulton St., New York. 
Paid, 
LES 
, tacks, 
lurs ble 
of it.” 
THE 
CAGO. 
— FOUR-TRACK 
DR NEWS 
lies The Great Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education. 
15.00 
3:33 150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY. 
10.00 
+95 Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
1.00 titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
er issues; all profusely illustrated: 
2.50 Eleven Hours of Afternoon, . . Cy Warman 
3-00 The Americanization of Paris, | . | Alexander Hume Ford 
2.00 Summer in Winter, .  Mimot J. Savage 
2-30 Where Blue Met Grey—Poem. Thomas C. Harbaugh 
¥ 25 Some Animal Models, ‘ Julia D. Cowles 
+4 Where Every Prospect Pleases. . Kirk Munroe 
30 New England Witchcraft, . M. Imlay Taylor 
Time Defying Temples, Allen Day 
New York From an Air Ship, ecs's ‘ Bertha Smith 
A Kingon American Soil, ‘ T. D. MacGregor 
New Zealand . QT. EB. Donne 
The Limited Ex press— Poem, F Vicon Waterman 


Sir Edwin Arnold 
Frank Yeigh 


Tent-life, 
The Nub End of ¢ ‘anada, 
Corral and Lasso, $s Minnie J. Reynolds 
Santo Domingo, Frederick A, Ober 
SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS, or $1.00 A YEAR; 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES $1.50. 


Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room No. 38, 7 East 42nd Street, 


p Ifso, you owe it to your- 


self to develop it. Nearly every 
magazine in the country is calling for 

original Satertal. Wecan make youaJour- 

nalist by mail. Write at once for free particulars, 


Sprague Correspondence School of Jourzeliom, 
281 Mateatic Bullding, Detroit, Mich. 


Clegrapny 


ht thoroughly. Institution established 1874. Endorsed 
by offic ilroads and W.U. Tel. Co. Positions secured, Entire 
cost, tuition ovtan be and typewnting), board and room, 6 mos. 
course, $89. Home’ instrnction also given. 
Catalogue 5 t lad 


New York. 


SSTORY-WRITING and JOURNAL- 
ISM taught by mail. Short stories and book 
MSS. criticised and revised; also, placed on 
commission. Send for free booklet, **W riting 
for Profit: tells how. The National Press 

Association, The Baldwin, In- 
“dinuapolis, ind. 


When writiug advertisers mention Normal Instructor, 


Lessons in Expression 


Continued 


To steal one cent from a girl at the ferry,— 
A poor little girl, with no friend but Jerry?’’ 


The command comes in a clear ringing tone. Pause after 
*‘cent.’’ With line one carry hand out from shoulder level, palm 
toward audience, a gesture of command. Repeat gesture on line 
two, but this time with palm uppermost and a little lower than 
shoulder level. Empliasis comes on ‘‘me,’’ ‘‘change,’’ ‘“‘stop’’ 
and ‘*‘boat.’’ 

With line three, change from the impersonation to the narrative 
tone. Color ‘‘up,’’ also ‘‘laugh,’’ and on ‘laugh and a cheer,’’ 
let the hand ascend to high over shoulder. On ‘‘It changed"’ close 
hand and bring it down to chest. Start, or rather stagger, back 
at the same time. Let the face express terror. The shoulders 
quiver as in fear on ‘‘shuddering.’’ Carry out ‘‘hent his head,"’ 
and let both hands be clinched at sides a little out from body. 
On ‘‘like a wild bird’’ carry hand back and forth in front of body 
at shoulder height. Extend the hand quickly forward on *‘ Over 
the whirling waters swung,’ with body thrown forward. Hold 
both hands tightly shut at half arms length in front of body on 
line eight. Keep this position through the rest of the stanza. 


His tones in the last three lines are vibrant and ringing. Linger 
on ‘'where.’' Pronounce ‘‘ mean old man'’ with contempt. Pause 
after ‘‘man.'' Emphasize ‘‘one cent.’’ Put pathos into poor 


little girl."’ 


Over the side went a hundred hands, 

From a hundred mouths rang forth commands ; 

‘*Pull him **Stop the boat!’ ‘*Take his stock 
us buy 

All the papers he has!"’ ‘'Send him home to get dry !"’ 

‘‘No, indade,’’ said the boy—‘ that’s not w'at I meant ; 

I don't want yer money ; I want that one cent 

From the man in the warr'm fur coat an’ hat, 

Who could stheal a cent from a gurrul like that. 

Af ivver he tries that game again, 

He'd better take me, and not Margery Flynn!" 

Then cheer on cheer for little Jerry 

Rang across the Fulton Ferry. 


Drop hands at side for a second, then let them descend at low 
front, body well bent over. Lift head high on line two. Pause 
after ‘‘mouths.’' Sound the # in‘‘rang.’' Give this line with 
dramatic fervor. In the next two lines, change the tone for each 
command. Give one first to the right, the next to the left. On 
‘*Pull him in,’’ carry right hand out at shoulder Jevel, palm up. 
On “Stop the boat’' hold left hand out, palm toward audience. 
On ‘‘Let us buy all the papers he has'’ carry both hands out, 
palms up. 

Speak to the right for Jerry. Shake head on ‘‘no, indade.’’ 
His manner is firm. Emphasize ‘‘not,’' also ‘‘money’’ in the 
next line. Raise forefinger and sha!ze it on ‘‘that one cent from 
the man in the warm fur coat and hat.'' Strongly tinge the tone 
with contempt in the next line. Let your mouth show contempt. 
Shake the head up and down on ‘‘Af he iver tries that’ game 
Point to self on ‘‘ better take me.'' Use thumb to point 
with. Point back over shoulder with thumb on ‘‘not Margery 
Flynn.’’ Take a step forward on next to last line and give the 
two lines very heartily with hand ascending high over shoulder. 
Hold to the end of stanza. 


again. 


Long ago, my youthful rez 

Happened this that I have t 

Long ago that sturdy newsbe 

All his daily papers sold 

And the pluck that dared a duct. ag 

To set right a weak one’s wrong, 

Served him well in ever struggle. 

And his life, both k: uct strong, 

Is a blessing and 

To a world of nec; ty ovs, 

Who, like him, mast work in play-time 

Witlr boot-brushes for their toys, 

But around the Fulton Ferry, 

Still the newsboys talk of Jerry. 
—Mary Lowe 


Dickinson. 


of 


se a CONnVCTrsa- 


Take two steps forward and give this last stanza with repose 
looking into the eves of the audience. U 
tional tone. You may change the words, ‘‘imy youthful readers’’ 
to ‘‘I believe it was,'' or perhaps you can think of something 
else. Be careful of your pauses. Be sure to pause between thie 
phrases or the meaning will not be clear. Show by your tones 
and manner the admiration you feel for Jerry. Quicken the word 
action on the next to last line, and with this line use a new pitch 
of tone—a little higher than the preceding tone. If you like, 
make a gesture with both arms carried front, palms up. Slowly 
drop at sides on the last line. Bow slowly and with dignity. 


manner, 


} 


Success 


Edward T Page 


Aim at the advertising target—get into a profession 
where the value of your services will increase every year. 
Advertisement writers are never “puton the shelf.’ We 
willteach you so thoroughly and practically, by mail, 
that you will be capable ©; filling a $25 a week position 
at thestart, or you can c -ntinue teaching aud make extra 
money writing advertisements during vacation. This is 
the best “‘side-line” in the world. You will find the course 
of study intensely interesting and easily mastered during 
spare hours. 
Numbers of teachers have entered upon a most prosper- 
ous advertising career through our practical instruction, 
Miss Harriet Kk. Chamberlain of Ranesboro, Pa., Miss Har- 
riet Hoskins of Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. EK. J. Delano of Chi- 
cago, Mr. A. W. Armstrong of Seattle—all former teach- 
ers, are now drawing big salaries as advertising mana- - 
gers. with no other preparation for the work than that 
gained in our school and no previous experience, What 
we have done for these and hundreds of other students, 
we will do for you. Our new prospectus, which tells ail 
about opportunities to make money in advertising, will be 
seut you free upon request, also our long list of employed : 
students earning from $25 to $100a week. Address us— ; 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY : 


Address either { Suite 662, 90 Wabash Ave..Chica 4 
office Suite 562, 150 Nassau St., New York, 


A Positive Relief 
4’ for Prickly Heat, 
Complexion. Chafing and Sunburn, 
Mennen’s face on every box; be sure that you get the original. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co.. Newark, 
TRY MENNEN?S VIOLET TLOUM. 


Swell “DON” $3.50 Shoe} 


For the Foot-Respecting Man, 
With solid rubber heels are a step 
st.mulant,. You can pound off the 
miles or stand the whole daywhile 
your feet stay rested. 
NO JAR TO THE NERVES, 

NO LEG MUSCLE ACHE, 

NO WEARY FEET, A Good Health Shoe, 


“Don” Bright Colt Shoe 


Shines like a new dollar and 
its luster, 


Beautifies and 
Preserves the 


We want 

AGENTS 

everywhere; Leather 
write for GUARANTEED to 


FREE samples 
of leathers and 


outwear patent leather 
shoes of any make or pric € 
catalog. Clean cut, graceful of style 

velvety soft nnd wetproof. 
Made by union workmen; made in different styles. Sent 
to any address on receipt of $3.50 or C, D. Charges 
prepaid for extra, 


“DON” SHOE Co., Dept H, Brockton, Mass, 


O. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Dr. Rhodes’ New Hair Remover. will in- 
rrantly and permanently remove undesirable hair 


trom the face, neck, etc. Price, $1. 
We are not afraid to have 
Free Tria you try this wonderful ’ 


preparation, and you may do so FREK, If 
you will send us toc. to cover cost of postage 
and packing we will send you a trial bettle ; 
not a dollar bottle, but sufficient to 


remove considerable furnish a good 
test. Address ‘ 
A. E. RHODES CO., Lowell, Mass. 


When writing advertisers mention Lastructur, 


| 
TOILET Powoer ; 
| 
| | ? 
| 

| 

| 
You | : 
/ | 
— 
SHORT | 


Attrartibe Display Cases 
Tacks with Plain and College Colors, Numbers, 
Letters, Plain Tops for marking; German Silver, 
Brass and Steel. Special tacks with imprints. 
HAWKES-JACKSON CO., Mrs. 82 Duane St. N. Y. 


GROWER 


- Our Guarantee 
BACKED BY THE BANKS 


We willsend you an Evans Vacuum Cap 
by prepaid express to use thirty days, and 
if you do not cultivate a sufficient growth 
of hair within this time to convince you 
that this method is effective, any bank in 
St. Louis with whom the deposit is made 
will return your money. 

Even one application of a Vacuum gives 
the scalp a pleasant tingling sensation that 
denotes the presence of new life in the 
sealp and which cannot be obtained by any 
other means. 

It requires only about ten days to get the 
scalp loose and pliable, which condition is 
absolutely essential to the life 
and growth of the hair--the 
hair cannot thrive in a tight 
and congested scalp. 


Let us send you some lit- 
erature about this invent- 
ion---even if you are not in 
need of it ; we know you wiil beinter- 
ested in the Appliance and in what 


EVANS VACUUM GAP CO. 


482 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Photos and Buttons Copied 


Gold Plate Brooch like cut (1 tnch) only 
35c. Filled Gold (10 yr. guarantee) $1. But- 
tons, i2¢c. ea., 3 same cts. We 
copy. Photos, highest grades, at 25c. to $2.00 
yer Doz. Stamp Photos, Photo Cuff Buttons. 

varf Pins, Lockets, Watch Charms. Your 
photo returned uninjured. Fine [tus, Catalox 
free or with sample (our selection), 3c. Big money to agent» 
SUNBEAM PHOTO CO., Dept. N.1., Arlington, N. J. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD. 


Entertainment. 


‘Our Friends, The Birds. 
By Nelle Spangler Mustain. 


The Mocking Bird—Frank L. Stanton. 


He didn’t know much music 
When first he came along; 

An’ all the birds went wonderin’ 
Why he didn't sing a song. 


They primped their feathers in the sun, 
An’ sung their sweetest notes ; 

An’ music jest come on the run 
From all their purty throats! 


But still that bird was silent 
In summer time an’ fall; 

He jest set still an’ listened, 
An’ he wouldn’t sing at all! 


But one night when them songsters 
Was tired out an’ still, 

An’ the wind sighed down the valley 
An’ went creepin’ up the hill, 


When the stars was all a-tremble 
In the dreamin’ fields o’ blue, 

An’ the daisy in the darkness 
Felt the fallin’ o’ the dew, —. 


There come a sound o’ melody 
No mortal ever heard, 

An’ all the birds seemed singin' 
From the throat 0’ one sweet bird! 


Then the other birds went Mayin' 
In a land too fur to call; 
Fer there warnt’ no use in stayin’ 
When one bird could sing fer all! 


The Skylark—James Hogg. 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place,— 
O, to abide in the desert with thee! 


Wild is thy lay and loud 
Far in the downy cloud, 
Love gives it energy, Love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day. 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub soar, singing, away! 


Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place, — 
’ O, to abide in the desert with thee! 
Song—Selected. 
Class Exercise :— 
The Lark— 
The merry lark he soars on high, 
No worldly thought o’ertakes him. 
He sings aloud to the clear blue sky, 


And the daylight that awakes him. 
—H. Coleridge. 
The Canary— 

Sing away, ay, sing away, 
Merry little bird, 
Always gayest of the gay, 
Though a woodland roundelay 
You ne’er sung nor heard ; 
Though your life from youth to age 
Passes in a marrow cage. 

—Dinah Maria Mulock Cratk. 


The Nightingale— 
O hor2y-throated warbler of the grove! 
That in the glooming woodland art so proud 
Of answering thy sweet mates in soft, or loud, 
Thou dost not own a note we do not love. 
—C. 7. Turner. 
The Swallow— 
The swallow twitters about the eaves ; 
Blithely she sings, and sweet and clear; 
Around her climb the woodbine leaves 
In a golden atmosphere. —Celia Thaxtler. 


Bob-o-links— 
One day in the bluest of summer weather, 
Sketching under a whispering oak, 
I heard five bob-o-links laughing together, 
Over some ornithological joke. —C. P. Cranch. 


{ Standard ; Hel ps] 
Fo r Teachers 


OUTLINES IN U. S. HISTORY 
“By E. S. LANDES. 


This is a book of 150 pages containing a com- 
plete Outline in U. S. History, 777 Questions and 
Answers in U. S. History and Civil Government, al- 
so a brief History of Political Parties, together with 
Tables, Nickuames,etc. A book that both teacher. 
and student cau use in class. 

Price per Dozen (for introduction) $2.40 


Single Copy only 2sc 
OUTLINES IN U. S. GEOG- 
RAPHY 


By INEZ N. McFEE. 


One of the most practical and helpful Manu- 
als on Geography ever published. It contains Out- 
lines and Class Plans, Directions for Map Drawing 
and Modeling, Reading, Valuable References, De- 
vices and Recreations, Subjects for Composition, 
Search Questions, and a fund of information not 
to be found inany one text on geography. By its 
use your work will be lightened and you will be 
saved hours of work and worry. 

150 Pages. Price 25c. 


LIVING THOUGHTS 


Aseries of three books of Graded Memory 
Gems. Arranged by Katherine T. Bryce and F. E- 
Spaulding. 

Each book arranged by Grades. 
Book One—for Grades I, IT, III. 
Book Two—for Grades IV, V, VI. 
Book Three—for Grades VII, VIII. 

Superintendent of Schools, Talbot Co.. Md., 
writes: “Living Thoughts, your books of Graded 
Memory Gems, have been placed in every school in 
this county, and the teachers are quite delighted 
with them. These books are properly graded and 
ought to win a great deal of popularity.” : 

Dr. Henry H. Goddard of the West Chester, 
Pa., State Normal School, writes: “Your Living 
Thoughts is the very best collection of Memory 
Gems I know of.” 

Each book contains about 150 pages. 

Paper 25c. Cloth 40c. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 
AND HIS EDUCATION 


Practical Studies in Education by Dr. Frank 
E. Spaulding. 


Following are the contents of a single vol” 
ume: The Pedagogy of Morality; A Boys’ Ideas; 
Glimpses into a Few Lives; Politeness: Typical 
Homes; The Influence of Environment on the Mor- 
al Life of a Child; How to Study the Spelling Les- 
son, Relations of Gymnastics to Mental Fatigue. 
25c. a volume; 80 cents for the complete set of four 
volumes. 


THE CHILDREN’S POET 


A study of Longfellow for the Primary 
Grades, prepared by Lillie Faris. 

An inspiration to pupils and an indispensable 
aid to all primary teachers. Price 10c, 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK 


(Just published.) 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK is the result of 
the combined efforts of Levi Seeley, Ph. D., Profes- 
sor of Pedagogy, New Jersey State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J., and Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, of the 
Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. It contains Questions 
and Answers on Reading, English and American 
Literature, Orthography, United States History, 
Civil Government, Writing, School Management, 
Methods of Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of 
Current Events, Nature Study, Lessons on Manners 
and Morals. 

A new and very strong feature of this work 
consists of articles prepared by Prof. Seeley, intro- 
ducing each chapter and treating exhaustively 
methods of teaching the subjects covered by that 
chapter. This feature is contained in no other 


Question Book. Cloth, 426 pages. Price $1.00. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Have You Worn Them ? 


Not“‘celluloid”—not “paper collars”; but made 
of fine cloth, resemble fash’ ionable linen 
goods and of dealers, for box of ten, 2 cents 
(24 cts. 


No Washing or Ironing. 


When —— 7 discard. By mail ten collars or 
five pairs cu . Sample collar or pair 
cuffs for 6c. ov S. stamps. Give size and 


style Reversible Collar Co., 
Dept. H, Boston, Mass. 


Wedding 


» on best superfine, te paper 
and enclosed set 


Free to Ladies 


Here's « rich treat for apto-dete 


rm, 
and remain with little ice. I use 
no eggs or heat. To introduce I will mail any | 
housewife a few 
name and address. | 


THE PICTURESQUE TRUNK LINE OF AMERICA 


is well understood by travelers to mean 


THE ERIE RAILROAD 


Protected Everywhere by Block Signals. 
Superb Equipment. Fast Time. eals 
Served in ERIE Dining and Café Cars. 
R. H. Wallace, G. P. A- New York 
H. T. Jaeger, G.A.P. D. Buffalo 


TYPEWRITERS 


All the Standard Machines \ to % 
Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHER 
lowing rental to apply. @ 
TYPEWRITER EMP: SIUM, 
212 La Salle Street, Chieago, 


in Typewriters. Lowest prices in 
the world. Some bargains for this 
month; will ship C. O. D. subject to 
examination; ts Frank #10; Hammond $12.50; Dough- 
erty Visible. 4 ‘ranklin, $15; Williams Visible, $20; 
Remi apce We buy second hand machines. 
PEER CO, Dept. K, 63 W. 125 S8t., N. Y. City. 


YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 
FREE 


Send us two yearly subscriptions 
to Normal Instructor with $1.00 
to pay for them and your own 
subscription will be entered for 
one year, or, send us two three- 
year subscriptions with $2.00 in 
payment and have your own 
subscription entered for three 


years 
Thousands of our subscribers 
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Entertainment 


Continued 


Always merry and always busy, 
Dear little brown-winged birds— 

Teach me the happy magic 
Hidden in those soft words— 

Which always in sun or shadow 
So lovingly, you repeat 

Over anal over, and over 
Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet! 


) 


Bird and Arbor Day. 
By Laura Rountree Smith. 


Enter Sparrows and Blue-Jay. 


Blue-Jay—Dear, dear I feel so sad! 
Sparrows—What is the matter Blue- 


Jay? 

Blue-Jay—Why, you see, I rented the 
hig maple .tree on the corner, and the 
Black-birds say that they rented it too! 
Sparrows—The wood peckers want to 
live there. We heard them say so last 
night. 

(‘‘Me-ow, me-ow,”’ is heard). 

Blue Jay—Don’t be afraid little spar- 
rows, the Cat-bird is calling. 

Sparrows—Oh, we were afraid it was 
the cat! 


All sing. Tune: ‘‘ Lightly Row.”' 


Birdies sing, birdies sing 

Greetings to the happy spring. 
Nests we'll build, if you please, 

In the finest trees. 

Blue-Jay feels quite sad, you know, 
For house-hunting he must go! 
Hear us sing, hear us sing, 

Birdies on the wing. 


Flowers gay, flowers gay, 

Greet the happy birds today. 

Come and sing, come and sing 
Welcome back sweet spring ! 
Welcome, welcome, say the flowers, 
Sweet spring brings such happy hours, 
Harken all, harken all, 

How the birdies call! 


Little streams, little streams 
Waken from their winter dreams, 
Soft winds blow, soft winds blow, 
Spring has come you know! 
Pussy Willow, by the brook, 

Has a sly and wistful look, 
Curled up in a hood of green, 
She may now be seen. 


Enter Blue-bird— 

Pussy Willow, pussy Willow, 
Blue-bird calls in notes so clear; 
Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow, 
Wake up, wake up, Pussy dear! 


Sparrows— 
O blue-bird, we are so glad to see you, 
but where is Pussy Willow? 


Blue-bird— 
I don’t know, the children say she is 
down by the brook! 


Enter Pussy Willow— 

Oh a sweet, sweet voice I heard, 
Pretty bird, pretty bird; 

And I wakened by the stream, 

I had had so long a dream! 

Welcome, welcome, birdies dear, 

I am glad to meet you here. 

But there are things that birds don't 
know :— 

Why Pussies by the streams will grow; 
And weeping willow stoops so low, — 
Because she thinks she's graceful so; 
And if she held her arms in place, 

She would loose her charm and grace; 
Why «lo I wear a hood today ; 

Teli me birdies can you, pray? 


First Sparrow— 


Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow, 
Do you fear that you'll take cold ; 
Pussy Willlow, Pussy Willow? 


Second Sparrow— 

Pussy Willow thinks a hood 
Makes her look so fair, 
That she wears it all the time, 
When she takes the air! 


Third Sparrow— 


Pussy wears a hood, because 
She is very shy; 


do this every year. Why don’t 
you? 
A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Pussy Willow does not know, 
All the passers by! 


Even though your heart is bold, - 


Fourth Sparrow— - 
Pussy Willow comes in spring, 
Little birds her ises sing, 
Pussy wears a hood, I say, 
For her hair has all turned gray! 


Fifth Sparrow— 

Pussy Willow saw the children 
Wearing hoods at play. 

Pussy Willow says, ‘‘I’ll wear one, 
Like them if I may!’’ 
Sixth Sparrow— 

I think I know why Pussy Willow, 
Pretty pussy, wears a hood. 

May be, pussy does not like it, 
But her mamma said she should! 


Pussy Willow— 


I never even thought of that! 
It’s because I admire the pussy cat! 


Enter four Black birds. All recite— 
Hear the black birds chatter, chatter, 
What, indeed, can be the matter? 
Each one wants to build his nest 
In the tree he likes the best. 

Hear the black birds sing and say 
This is happy Arbor Day! 

First—Ha! ha! ha! 

Second—What makes you laugh so? 

First— 

The funniest thing I ever heard, 

Was told me by the pussy bird! 

He saw a robin on the roof, 

A-putting on a water-proof! 

‘*T’ve not lived my life in vain, 

He said, ‘'I never liked the rain!’ 


Third—I am so tired I have been teach- 
ing my babies to fly all day! 

Fourth—I have been house hunting 
all day and I find very few places vacant ! 


this is Arbor Day! 
All recite— 
Four little blackbirds stand in a row, 
They are happy and all twitter so, 
Soon four little black birds must build, 
if you please 
Four little nests in the nice shady trees! 


* Enter a little boy who recites— 

A little bird told that he saw one day 

A boy out in the woods at play. 

And ‘‘Oh,’’ said the boy, ‘‘ won't I have 
fun! 

With my sling shot and my little gun!"’ 

‘*No, no,'’ said the bird, ‘‘you see, sir, 
I’ve heard ; 

And I will fly far away. 

I will take my mate too, and, whatever 


you do, 
Don't frighten small birdies away !’’ 
Re-enter Blue-Jay.— Ho! ho! 
boy, I have a bill against you! 
Boy —-What have I done, Blue-Jay? 
Blue-Jay—You stole some eggs from 
my nest last summer. 
Boy—Do excuse me, Blue-Jay, 
mamma wants me! 
(‘‘Me-ow, me-ow,’’ 
Boy —What is that? 
Blue-Jay—That is only the cat bird! 
(Cat bird enters and recites) — 
Ha! ha! he! he! Oh what do I see? 
| A boy and a young Blue-Jay! 
And it seems that this boy ought to pay 
For eggs he stole from a nest one day, 
A nest high up in a tree! 
(Continued on next page) 


FINANCIAL NOTICE. 


Alt. F. Clark, founder of the Corre- 
ndence Institute of America, states 
that he is now interested in a new under- 
taking which promises to make large prof - 
its. Mr. Clark’s features are familiar to 
all magazine readers through his extens- 
ive advertisements. He wants to corre- 
spond with any one who has one dollar 
or more to invest. 

Mr. Clark aiso states that under his di- 


little 


my 
is heard.) 


rection an investment of fifty dollars was 
the means of bringing over $100,000 
through the mails, in one year. He will 


doubtless be glad to send a full. explana- 
tion to those who are interested sufficient- 
ly to write him. A letter addressed to 
Alt. F. Clark Suite B., 87 Nassau St.,New 


York City will be delivered promptly, 


by D 
ask for “Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” and take no 


First—Let us all forget our troubles for | 


ow to order, |how to select colors, kind of 
all valuable fn makes everything 
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All Steel $4.00. 
seat Lawn and cemetery 


Settee. 

Steel wireand frame. Painted 

Dark Green orWhite. Freight 

prepaid east of Mississippi 

River. Money refunded if not 

satisfactory. 

WIRE & IRON 
OR 52 plar 

Ohio. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 
Mrs, Syrup has been used for 
YEARS by of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, hte 
PERFECT SUCCESS, ItSOOTHES the CHILD, SO 


| TENS theGUMS, ALLA YSall PAIN, CURES WIND 


COLIC, and is the best remedy for DI ARRHEA, Sold 
sts in every part of the world. Be sure and 


other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


(PRECKLES 


SUPERFLUOUS © 
HAIR 


To remove hair use a Dissol- — 
better yet,arazor, 


LL 

Kills by with: 
out injury to 

home_ treatment. 
sealed information free, 


103.4 Pearl St, New York. 


FIRST QUALITY HUMAN none Detten, 

20 inch 3 oz. 24 inches, 
3% 02. 26 inches, 8.25 
2% oz. 22 inches, 1. io 4 of. 4.00 
Grays, Blonds, etc., so more sample of hair, 
we will match perfectly. WITCHES coms by mail 
on approval, to be paid for when received if satisfac- 
; otherwise by mall 

talogue of Swi 
FRE 


ie 

ROBERTS SPECIALTY CO., 112 & 114 Dearborn Ot. CHICAGO. 
THE OLD RELIABLE HAIR GOODS HOUSE.¢ 
WIGS than all other dealers in 
the standard for many yealm 


We sell more faultless fitti 
Chicago. Our 


hair goods have 

SHEET MUSI C 10c. 
Regular 

Scarf | ce 

The Filatterer 

Corntiower Waltz 

‘Traumerei 60 

Cavalleria Rusticana 50 

Shepherd Boy 


Any of above postpaid 10c, each. Catalogue of 1000 
others FREE. Any piece of 50c. “Popular’ music 
at 20c. each, 60c. pieces, 25c. 
. M. ATWOOD, 

Lyceum Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
PAID FOR RARE 1853 QUARTERS 
$4 paid for 1804 dimes; $15 paid 
for 1858 dollars; big srices paid 
for hundreds of other ites ; keep 

DI 15. before 1879 and send 10 cents at once 
ioe a set of two coin and stamp value books. It may 
mean a fortune to you. Cc. F. CLARKE, 

Agent, Le Roy, 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY Wiss 


rd and we will put you in a position to earn $1, 
pene. This is no fraud, Sag now in our emplo 
will vouch for the truth of this statement ; we are will- 
ing to guarantee any honest, energetic OD without 
previous experience, from $700 to ear 
sure Write today. J.L.NI HOLS 
Naperville, Illinois. 
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Conti 


Boy—Oh, dear catbird, I have no pen- 
nies in my pocket, please let me go 
home! 

Enter Sparrow—yYes, let the boy go, 
he only stole eggs once. 

Boy—I will promise to be good, if you 
will let me go, and I will plant a tree 
for you to build your nests in! 


Blue-Jay— Good-bye, little boy, don’t |. 


forget about the tree. 
Boy—Good bye. 


Song by the boys. Tune: ‘‘Vive L’ 
Amour,’’ (College Song Book). 


Oh who will help us to plant a young 


tree, 
On this bright Arbor Day? 
Our hearts are light and full of glee, 
On this bright Arbor Day! 


Chorus— 
Then sing, oh sing a song of trees, 
Gently stirred by passing breeze, 
Come and help us if you please. 
We go a-planting trees! 
Some trees we will get from the forest, | 
you know, 
On this bright Arbor Day ; 
And plant them all by the roadside to | 
grow 
On this bright Arbor Day. 


Chorus— 

The birdies will rest in a leafy bower, 

Oh this bright Arbor Day, 

So safely sheltered from storm and from 
shower, 

On this bright Arbor Day. 

Chorus— . 

Enter twelve little girls with branches 
of lilac. Enter a little boy who steps up | 
to them and says. 

Little lilac buds, awake! 
Hear the voices sweet, 
Calling, calling overhead, | 
‘‘Tweet, tweet, tweet.’’ 
Soon a gentle little breeze, 
From the South will blow, 
Pretty little lilac buds 
Must grow, grow, grow! 

(The children wave the branches to and 
fro and recite). 

First— 

I have been asleep, you know, 
All through winter’s storm and snow. 


| 


Second— | 
I have been sleeping long, so long, 
But I heard the sweet bird’s song. 
Third— 
Some one said, ‘‘ Wake, lilac dear.’ 
And, ’tis time, for spring is here. 


{ 


Fourth— 
Pussy Willow’s coming out, 
And pussy knows what she’s about. 


Fifth — 
Overhead, the sky’s so blue, 
‘Tis time to waken, that is true! 


Sixth— 
We've nothing to do but dance and sing, 
All through the happy hours of spring. | 


Seventh— 
Birdies in our branches swing 
In the happy days of spring. 


Kighth— 
My flowers still are hidden deep ; 
For long ago they fell asleep. 


| N—‘ Noble is he whose mortal strength 


Beats down the walls of wrong! 
| Whose honest manhood uplifts man, 
Whose life is like a song.’’ 
—k. H. Thorpe. 


| M—‘ May our livés today be bound anew 
in loyalty to our beloved land. May we 


The butterflies are sailing by 
Underneath the clear, blue sky. 


Tenth — 
Let us shake our little leaves! 
Come and help us gentle breeze! 


Drill— 


nued 


One day some buds on a lilac tree 
Were swinging to and fro. 
It’s nice and warm,’’ the children said, 
Why don’t the lilacs grow?’’ 
So we sent out our leaves of green, 
And then heard some one say, 
‘Oh see! the little lilac buds, 
Came out on Arbor Day.’’ 


Memorial Day Exercise. 
By Nelle Spangler Mustain. 
Song—Battle Cry of Freedom. 


With Fife and Drum—C. A. Bramble. | 


To the sweep of martial music, 
Comes the line down the street ; 

But the heads are bowed and silvered, 
And but feeble are the feet. 

Feet that marched to battle music 
In the days of long ago; 

Heads so proudly held, and bravely, 
F'er time silvered them with snow. 


Brave old hearts now beating sadly, 
Slow feet faltering as they go, 
Gray heads bowed with 

memories 
Of the days of long ago; 
Of the comrades who went with them, 
Where the music led the way ; 
Bittersweet to every veteran, 
Are the memories of this day! 


Brave old men, we bow before them, 
Marching to the city white, 


_ With their flowers and their garlands ; 


Surely ; ’tis a gracious sight. 


Proud are we that we have known them, | 


E'er the last old veteran true, 
Steps his last to martial music, 

Goes to join his last review. 

The Unknown Dead. —Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 


Comrades! gather for duty 
To the tap of the muffled drum, 
Once more, ‘neath the 
beauty, 
Let the marching column come, 
With footsteps slower and weaker, 
With ranks that are growing thin, 
With memory’s voice for the speaker 
Let the loving rites begin. 


Not for the laurelled faces 
In History's pageant set 
Who left their undying traces 
In records that none forget. 
We honor the unseen lowly, 
And the unremembered fames, 
The ranks whose silence is holy, 
The lost and forgotten names. 


They share not the hour of glory 
When a Nation drapes the bier; 
Their lives are untold in story, 
No children their legends liear, 
To others leave deeds of splendor 
And fame through the trumpet blown : 
More dear, more sad and more tender 
Is the thought of the Dead Unknown. 
Hearts that are unforgetting > 
Throb with one pulse today! 
Lives whose brief sun is setting 
Cheer us while ye may! 


_ Hallow the urn that is nameless, 


Reverence the fallen head, 
The memory, speechless and blameless, 
The graves of the Unknown Dead! 


Acrostic—In Memoriam. 


was born an American: I will 


sweet, sad | 


Spring’s soft | 


; live an American; I shall die an Amer- | 
Ninth— | ican.’’—Daniel’ Webster. 


Hold the branches to four counts, with | ever be true in our patriotism, loyal in 
| our lote, and may the God of Nations so. 


each of the following movements. 

Branches up, down, right, left. 
back of heads. Hold horizontal and ver- 
tical, then every other one down and up. 
March by two’s; meet and pass each 
other several times. Line up, and recite 
in concert. 


Shake | 


rule in the hearts of men that when we 

shall come to pass over to the silent 

Frm agp and rest behind the sunset 

| hil 

flag, unstained and  wunconquered.'’ 
—Thomas Green. 


S, Our eyes may, as we pass, salute thie | 


. the price. 


“Almost a Kodak.” 


The New No. 2 
Folding Brownie 


More of a camera than has ever before been offered at 
Good enough to satisfy grown people—simple 
enough for the children. 

Has automatic shutter with iris diaphragm stops, meniscus lens, automatic focuging 
device, reversible finder, two tripod sockets, Uses daylight film cartridges for 6 exposures, 
24% x 3\ inches. 


BROWNIES, $1, $2, $5. |. KODAKS, $5 to $o7. DEVELOPING MACHINES, $2 to $10. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalosnes 
dealers or by 


HENRY 


EQUITABLE 


TIME AND TIDE 
WAIT FOR NO MAN 


Every tick of the clock — 
brings you nearer the un- 
productive years of your life. 

At the flood-tide of your | 
life make provision for your 
mature years. * 

An Endowment Policy in the 
Equitable will return your sur- 
plus earnings when you need 
them most — and meanwhile ~ 
your loved ones are protected. 


Send this Coupon for particulars or awrite Dept 108 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 B’dway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding an Kndowment for § igsued to 4 man 
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$21.00 PRICE. EXPLAINED 
FOR $21.00 TO $23.00 


HAVE BEEN WIDELY ‘ADVERTISED. 


now can be offered 


AN, LOGUES tre mest 


anew 
we can sell at lover prices 
we are the onl 2 makers or dealers in the world that can oe peagies the Tt we receive 


, Ms have, don’t fail te cut this ad. out teday and mail 


HAVE YOU ANY USE FOR A BUGGY 7 


our neighbor’s attention to THE FOU 
HE FOUR Free 


8 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


also ROAD WAGONS 5 at 


2a {00 


vehicles at much 


ad. out on send to usand 
return mail, P 
‘our Big Vehicle es showing the 


complete line of in 
Light and Heavy Vehicles of all Kinds, 
also Saddles and Sad- 
, all sh in large handsome halftone 
lower than an: 


WITH THE FOUR F FREE C E CATA- 


cchere will, be 
amount to next to nothing. 


YOU THE FOUR FR GUES. 


wae Comfortable Shoes 
FOR WOMEN’S WEAR ARE 


Juliets, Oxford, 
Old Ladies’ Balmorals 


Your Dealer Has 


2" This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a PNEUMATIC CUSH- 
ION OF THE HEEL. A suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that 
WILL NOT SLIP ON WET OR POLISHED SURFACES, 


and 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


Them 


Voice 


HOW 10 “USE IT 


BY 
Chas. H. Manley, M. A, 


PRICE 35 GENTS 


A Manual of Voice Culture 


Systematic Home Training by which the Voice 
is Cultivated for Platform or Private. 


A method of instruction on a true educational basis. 
learn to exptess themselves naturally and artistically and do not 
become mere copyists, 


“It has been to me all that a twenty dollar correspondence course 
could be and perhaps more."’—R. F. Osborne. 
“1 bel lev method has doublea the of my preaching.’ 
“Every choir leader would do well to supply the members of 
his choir with a copy—it is invaluable.’ 


Indispensable to the Teacher, Student, ‘Preacher, 
Public Speaker or Singer. sent postpaia on receipt of price 


THE BAZAAR PUB. CO., ST. JOHNS, MICH. 


Students 


Testimonials : 


WHITNEY, 


{ b; hitney’s Excelsior Special Dollar Pen. For a short time only,we will furuinh these likt. Solid 
Gold Pens eqalling any $2.50 Fountain Pens made for only $i.00, This is the opportunity of a lifetime 
Do not confuse these with other Dollar Pens as the name Whitney euomey | . - uality. 

236 Superior St., 


ELAND, OHIO. 


work for the class-room. 
fulness. 


the Question Book on page eight. 


PRIMARY PLANS 


A Monthly Journal of Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers in the 
First Four Grades. 


It is being used by more than 25,000 pleased subscribers for preparing their 
Everywhere it is commended for its genuine help- 
Its model lessons, its rich fund of practical information and its 
many helpful suggestions make it invaluable to all teachers of primary sub- 
jects, whether their work is in graded or ungraded schools. 

If you want a primary journal that is always bright, always attractive and 
always practical subscribe for Primary Plans. Price $1.00 a year; to sub- 
scribers of the Instructor 80c a year. Sample copy free. 


A COPY OF SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, and year's sub- 


only $1.05. This offer will be good until June st. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


scription to Primary Plans 
See advertisement of 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 


E—' Ebbing away! 
Ebbing away! 
The light of day 
Is turning to gray, 
Pray! Pay! 
Our Father in inves, tape, tell me 
the rest, 
While I stanch the hot blood from this 
hole in my breast.’’ 
—John W. Watson. 


Nature’s fairest blossoms 
strewn, 
Its stars and stripes today 
Sing praises of those who fought and fell, 
th near and far away. 
—Selected. 


O—‘‘Of the Blue or the Gray, what 
matter today ! 
For each some fond heart weeps ; 
So, children dear, make the spot less 
drear 
Wherever a soldier sleeps.’’ 
—Selected. 


R—‘‘Remember! we are one country 
now. Dismiss from your minds all sec- 
tional feeling and bring up your chil- 
dren to be, above all Americans.’’—Gen. 
Robt. E. Lee. 


I—''I love the land that gave me birth, 
A land so fair to see, 

To me the dearest spot on earth, 
The land of liberty ; 


I love to hear the joyful strain 
That rolls from sea to sea, 
Echoed from every hill and plain, 
The anthems of the free.’ 
—S. F. Smith. 


A—'‘A veteran of the war is dearer and 
nearer even than the flag. He is a living 
flag, starred and scarred.’’—O' Really. 


Marching closer together, 
Oh! patient ranks of gray! 

In silence deep your comrades sleep, 
And strife has passed away, 

For both we mourn with loving tears: 
Brave hearts on either side, 

The memory of your noble deeds, 
Still thrills our hearts with pride.’’ 

—Angelina W. Wray. 


The Soldier's Prayer.—Mildred Merle. 


Near the margin of a wood, 
In the Southland far away, 
Doing sentry duty, stood 
One lone soldier-boy in gray. 
As the midnight hour drew near, 
Drear and solemn seemed the place, 
And his heart was filled with fear 
So he prayed for strengtli and grace. 


Then an angel strengthened him ; 
Through the woods his clear voice 


rang, 
Through the shadows weird and dim, 
As so trustfully he sang :— 
‘*Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high.’’ 


No} far distant, hid from view 

y the underbrush so dense, 

Stood a group of boys in blue, 

Waiting still in hushed suspense, 

For the Captain’s order, Fire 

As each one took steady aim, 
Hark—tones sweet as angel's lyre 
Through the midnight shadows came. | 


‘‘All my trust on thee is stayed, | 
All my help from Thee I bring, 
Cover my defenceless head 

With the shadow of Thy wing.’’ | 
Soon each rifle pointed low, | 
At the Captain’s husky word ; 
‘*Forward, boys, to camp we go!’’ 

And the soldier’s prayer was heard. 


Song—‘‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp !"’ 
All—Francis Alexander Durriage. 


There hangs a sabre and there a rein, 
With a rusty buckle and green curb 
chain ; 

A pair of spurs on the old RQ”, wall, 
And a mouldy saddle—well, that is all. 


Come out to the stable—it is not far ; 
The moss grown door is hanging ajar. 
Look within! There's an empty stall, 


— once stood a charger, and that is ioe 


Entertainment 


Continued 


The good black horse came riderless 
home, 

Flecked with blood-drops as well as foam ; 

See yonder hillock where dead leaves 


fall ; 
The good black horse pined to death— 
that’s all. 


All? O, God! it is all I can speak, 

Question me not I am old and weak ; 

His =— and his saddle hang on the 
wall, 

And his horse pined to death—I have told 
you all. 


Quotations. 


Let us, on every Memorial Day, aim 
to teach lessons of a pure and holy patri- 
otism, and a love for our nation’s honor, 
so deep that a repetition of the woes of 
our civil strife can never again occur in 
our land.—/. Grane. 


The nation’s holy of holies is about 
the resting place of her soldier dead, for 
there, above the ark of her safety, stand 
with intertwining wings the cherubim of 
loyalty and devotion, and about them, 
if anywhere on earth, there shines re- 
vealed the glory of God.—Dr. Thomas 
E. Green, 


‘‘Let us twine each thread of the glo- 
rious tissue of our country’s flag about our 
heart-strings ; and looking upon our he- 
roes, and catching the spirit that breathes 
upon us from the battle-fields of our 
fathers, let us resolve, come weal or woe, 
we will, in life and in death, now and 
forever, stand by the stars and stripes.’’ 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 


‘*These heroes are dead. They died for 
liberty,—they died for us. They are at 
rest. They sleep in the land they made 
free, under the flag they rendered stain- 
less, under the solemn pines, the sad 
hemlocks, the tearful willows, and the 
embracing vines. They sleep beneath 
the shadows of the clouds, careless alike 
of sunshine or of storms, each in the 
| windowless palace of rest. Earth may 
run red with other wars; they are at 
peace. Inthe midst of battle, in the 
roar of conflict, they found the serenity 
of death.’’—Robert G. Ingersoll, 


‘*Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray.’’ 
—Francis M. Finch. 


Whea a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 
—Charles Sumner. 


‘*Seatter your flowers alice today 
| Over the grave of the Blue and Gray, 
| Time has healed all the Nation’s scars, 

| Peace has hushed all the noise of wars, 
And North and South and East and West, 
| There beats but one heart in the Nation’s 
breast.’’ 
—Mary N. Robinson. 


‘*How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 

By all their country’s wishes blest! 

When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 

_ She there shall dress a sweeter sod 

_ Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod.’’ 
—Wm. Collins. 


CURE YOUR OWN KIDNEY 


and Bladder Diseases at Home at a Small 
Cost.—One Who Did It Gladly 
Tells You How. 
Mr. A. S. Hitchcock (Clothing Dealer), East 
Hampton, Conn., wishes us to tell our readers 
who are suffering ffom any kidney or bladder 


| diseases, that if they will send their address to 
| him, he will, without any charge whatsoever, 
| ditect them to the perfect home cure he so suc- 
| cessfully used. 


Knowing, as he so well does, the failure of 
almost every other treatment in stubborn cases, 
he feels that he ought to place in the hands of 
every suffering man and woman this simple, 
inexpensive and withal positive means of restor- 
ing themselves to health. 

Our advice is to take advantage of this 
= se generous Offer while you can de so without 


‘ 
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[ONE OF OUR BARGAINS 
NEW YORK’S FAIL ORDER HOUSE 


Every careful buyer who looks for the latest effects 
should see the assortment of Women’s Apparel in 
our new Illustrated Catalogue and the Special 

Bargains in Shirt Waists, 
Shirt Waist Suits and Muslin 
Underwear. Every new order 
makes another satisfied cus- 
tomer. Try this No. 1524 


Lingerie Waist 
98c 


This is a medium 
price Lingerie Waist, 
exquisite in design and 
made of good lawn. 
The frontis of narrow 
tucks with three rows 
of lace in attractive de 
sign: leg o’ mutton 
sleeves withcuffs of lace, 
tucks above cuff. Collar 
of two rows of lace and 
'§ tucks. Buttons in back. If to 
4 go bymail, add 10c postage. 

GET OUR 
CATALOG F R E E 
on request. Large variety and bargains way ahead 
of the stores. Goods guaran 


FRANK & CUMMINGS CO., 21 East 17th St., NEW YORK 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


The Birds in Church. 


God’s happy children of the air 
On leafy boughs are swaying, 
While beings fair with forms divine 
Are in the churches praying. 


Cathedral grand with vaulted skies 
The songs of birds are filling; 

The wide extended plains of heaven 
Are with rapture thrilling. 


They chant the anthems of their God 
And worship Him with singing; 
Who listens to their songs may hear 
The chimes of heaven a-ringing. 


In divers notes of sweetest tone 
Their lays to us come stealing ; 

They seem to draw us to the skies, 
While in our pews we’re kneeing. 


We bow before the Lord in prayer, 
Our love to Him expressing ; 


ec! refunded if not entirely satisfied. Write to 


DENTACURA| 


endorsed by 3,000 
is the best. 


It cleans the 
teeth heals and hardeus 
the gums sweetens the 
breath and by destroyin 
oe harmful Bacteria o 
mouth really becomes 
TOOTH INSURANCE 
At all druggists, or direct for 
2 cents. Dentacura Com- 


pt or without Bathtub, Fric: 
in, Shower and Massage. THE 
ONLY SANITARY. "SATH BRUSH. Thoroughly 
cleanses skin, imparts healthy glow, insures a clear 
complexion, rosy cheeks, sound sleep. For every 
home, every traveler. 
ORDER OUTFIT 
—— $3. 75 Gem Fountain Brush, Metallic Sani- 
tary Fo'nt'n, Tub Safety Floor Mat 
2. 95 Gem Fountain Brush, Six-foot 
Hose, Bulb Faucet Connection. 
Write forcory,*Science of the Bath."” 
Greatest Book on Bathing. ACENTS 
WANTED. Ask your dealer, or any 
_ outfit prepaid on receipt of price 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO. 


409 Erie Street, TOLEDO, 0. 


Outfit 


REE 


1 assert and will prove to you 
that my new and perfected nat 
ural method of treatment will 
develop your bust from five to 
six inches, quickly, positively 
and permanently. My new 
perfected treatment is peculiar 
to itself in quickly stimulating 
the developing forces of Nature 
and making plump and beauti 


ing curves. When you have 
tried all other treatments and 
methods,use mine-—-Nature’s greatest and only method. 
Callon me personally, or write, addressing depart- 
ment as given below, for my new, beautifully illus- 
trated book on the ‘Bust and Form.” It is interest. 
ing, convincing and instructive, and will please you. 
It will be sent you free ~—y prepaid. My careful 
attention given you. Addre 

Delmar Association, Dept.2K East 23d St,NewVorkCity,N.Y, 


INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profit 
possible in legitimate Mining, Oil, Timber and Smel- 
ter Investments and Div dend- -payin Industrial 
Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our Book- 
lets, giving full information, mailed free. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 
Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


CORNS 25c 


CORNO CURES 


cone relief, permanent comfort, sure cure by using 


25c. 


CORNO Corn Killing Plasters. A harmless and 
painless antiseptic. Made like wafers, easy to apply, 
comfortable to affected parts, Package 25c. — 
teed to cure Or money back. Sample for 2c stamps. 
Agents Wanted, Best Supply Co., Sole Mfrs,,Dept.4 Sollee. 


Wanted—Agents for ali parts of the — to sell 
the beautiful picture From Manassas mattox"’ 
designediby a veteran,and approved by by ~ ng officers 
inthe Civil War. Size 32x27, lithographed on heavy 


board, ready for framing. Rich in color, unique in de- | 


sign, and suggestive in sentiment. Sample p' 
to be deducted from first order, Fine commniaion. 
ply for terms, etc,, to Bex 28, Hasty, N.C. 


VOCO FOR THE VOICE 


icture 
Ap- 


Clears throat Improves quality and tore. 
Trial 25 cts. 


Used by all leadi 


ers and singers. 
DOUG MEDIC 


1, C0,, CHICAGO. 


ful the tlat and sunken places | 
and *reating the most fascinat- | 


The prayer is said; we rise, and lo, 
We see a sight distressing. 


| From bough to bough, from tree to tree, 
| The birds, no longer flitting, 
All bruised and crushed and cold and 
dead 
On ladies’ hats are sitting. 


Their songs without now never heard, 
The minstrels dead or dying; 
Within the sinners, vain with pride, 
Their God to praise are trying. 


They sing aloud their hymns of praise, 
And think that Gad is hearing, 

While on their shapeless hats in truth 
Five million birds they’re wearing. 


And now no chirping music wild 
On airy wings 1s swelling ; 

The voiceless birds to church have gone 
To find an alien dwelling. 


Methinks could all these lifeless birds 
Our hearts with song be filling, 

| A plaintive voice to us would say, 

| ‘*Why don’t you stop this killing?”’ 


| An answer bold in haste is made, 
‘What cares a bird for living ?’’ 

Just this, dear friend, to live the life 
That God to it is giving. 


|.No tearful voice, no whispered song, 
Can end without His knowing; 
Spare, then, the birds whose songs do 
set, 
The world to music going. 
~k.S. Dreher, in Our Dumb Animals. 


| From “The Birds of Killingworth.”’ 


Pieces to Speak 


‘*Think of your woods and orchards with- 
out birds 
Of empty nests that cling to boughs 
and beams 
As in an idiot’s brain remembered words 
Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs of his 
dreams! 
Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 
Make up for the lost music, when your 


teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no 
more 
The feathered gleaners follow to your 
door? 
* * * * * 


‘*You call them thieves and pillagers; 


but know, 
They are the winged wardens of your 
farms, 
Who from the cornfields drive the insid- 
ious foe, 


And from your harvests keep a hun- 
dred harms ; 
| Even the blackest of them all, 


the crow, 


| Renders good service as your man-at- 


arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 
And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


The Little Bird That Tells. 


He cocked his head upon one side, 

| This funny little bird,— 

And this is what I heard him say 
(Or what I thought I heard) : 


‘‘A common English sparrow's what 
You think me, I suppose! 

If so, you’re much mistaken ; 
I'm a bird that no one knows!’’ 


‘*My specialty is secrets; 
I hear them everywhere— 

On crowded streets, on boats in parks, 
From wires up in the air.’ 


‘*T quickly fly and carry them 
To where some gossip dwells, 
In short, my dear, you see in me 
‘The Little Bird that Tells!'’’ 


My train came in just then, and hid 
The little scamp from view ; 

But I have pondered what he said, 
And pass it on to you. 


So if you're telling secrets 
To your cronies, and should spy 


' A sparrow hopping on the path, 


‘You slay them all! and wherefore? tor | 


the gain 
Or a scant 
wheat, 
Or rye, or barley, or some other grain, 
Scratched up at random by industrious 
feet, 
Searching for worm or weevil aiter rain! 
Of a few cherries, that are not so sweet 
As are the songs these uninvited guests 


handful more or less of 


| Sing at their feast with comfortable | 
breasts. 
\‘*Do you ne’er think what wondrous 


beings these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, 
and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 


many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e'er 
caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to 
heaven! 


‘*Think, every morning when the sun 
peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the 
grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 


more. 


Or on a tree near by, 


Pray, whisper low in Clara’s ear, 
And lower still in Nell’s; 

For what if he should prove to be 
‘*The Little Bird that Tells?’’ 


—From Baby Days. 


The Bluebird. 


I know the song that the bluebird is 


singing 

Out in the apple tree, where he is 
swinging. 

Brave little fellow! the skies may be 
drearv, 

Nothing cares he while his heart. is 
so cheery. 

| Hark! how the music leaps out from 


Whose household words are songs in| 


Their old melodious madrigals of love! | 


| 


And when you think of this, remember | 
too 
‘Tis always morning somewhere, and _ 
above 
The awakening continents, from shore to 
shore, 


Somewhere the birds are singing ever- | 


his throat ; 
Hark! was there ever so merry a note? 


Listen a while and you'll hear what 
he's saying, 

Up in the apple 
swaying. 

‘*Dear little blossoms down under the 
snow, 

You must be weary of Winter, I know; 


tree swinging and 


Hark! while I sing you a message of 
cheer, 

Summer is coming and spring time is 

here! 


Bright yellow crocus! 
eyes; 

Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 

Put on your mantles of purple and 


gold; 
Daffodils! daffodils! say, do you hear, 
Summer is coming and spring time is 


| here !'' 
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Llegant Samples and 
Superb Style Book 
Sent Absolutely Free 


You cannot realize the beauty of these 
styles, showing the very latest costumes, 
embodying the newest ideas from London 
and Paris, until you see the exquisite 
fashion plates and handsome samples we 
will send you free. 


Ladies’ Suits 
SKirts, Shirt-waist 
Suits and Raincoats 


Made-to-Order 


Do not think of 
buying a new suit 
or having the 
dressmakermake 
a new dress until 

youhave seenour 
examined 
our samples, and 
figured out how 
much money we 
can save you at 
our exceptionally 

Ow prices, on 
garments made 
strictly to order 
and guaranteed 
to please. 


FREE 
A $4 Pure 


Japanese 
Silk Waist 
with your first 
suit order, to in- 
troduce our goods 
to ten thousand 
new customers. 


Perfect 
Fit 


Guaranteed 

We take all the 

risk and agree to 

ev 
Fou pa 

it’ 


ones 8.50 to $35.00 
Shirt-waist Suite. . 7.50 to 20.00 
irts. 4.50 to 12.00 


Raincoats........... 9.00 to 18.00 
Our expert designers wil! help you select styles 
and materials and give you the benefit of their per- 
sonal advice and experience, providing you will fill 
out and mail us the attached coupon to-day. 
Owen T. Moses 2 Co., Ladies’ Tailors, 
258 Moses Bidg., Chicago. 
References: Our 0,000 satisfied customers, or the Milwaukee Avenue 
State Hank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000. 
Fill out, and mail this coupon today 
Owen T. Moses & Co., 255 Moses Bldg., Chicago. 
Gentlemen:—1 will be glad to receive your style 


book, samples and /ree waist samples and sugges- 
tions from your head designer as to style of garment, 
materials, etc., suitable for... costing 
My complexion is. ,my 

Color Of kind of gouds, 


HOTEL 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Park 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
|| modem, high-class and conven- 


jent st 
'| pleasure of transient guests. Moderate 
|| prices. 


Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. 


TAA (32 Cents will pa per } 


a room II feet 


SAMPLE BOOK CONTAINING LARGE VARIETY OF 


THE VERY LATEST STYLES 


WILL BE SENT FREE OF CHARGE, ON REQUE 


SPARFELDS Dept. R- BUFFALO.NY 


BATH TUB 


We right 16 pounds.¢ Cost little, 
quires Litth Water, 
STRONG. DURABLE. Also 
VAPOR BATH CABINETS, 
int offer Agents wanted. Address 
IN, 103 Chambers St.,New York, N. Y 


| ‘* Dear little snow-drop! I pray you arise | FARMERS 1905 ALIIANAC 
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a hat that is 
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“Don’t fail to write 


verbose, flowery rhetoric, but rather 
for drill in that simple direct expression 
that our grandfathers might understand. 
The pupil should be held to exact com- 
monplace statement, and be required to 
express his thoughts in sentences, not in 
fragments. 

And, for the sake of truth and the 
child, let us not discourage investigation 
and thought on the part of the child by 
occasionally saying, ‘* You can’t under- 
stand that construction until you study 
Latin.’’ The pupil no more needs a 
knowledge of Latin constructions to in- 
terpret his English constructions, than 
he needs a knowledge of Egyptian hier- 
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oglyphics in order to understand the 
English system of writing. 
And, in order that the child may have 
the benefit of -the experience of those 
who have preceded him—that he may 
know the trials and triumphs of the 
founders of the republic; that he may 
more fully realize the dangers through 
which our free institutions have passed 
and are passing, he should have an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the history of 
his country. In connection with History 
let us see that he becomes thoroughly 
acquainted with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States, so that he may more fully 
grasp the truth, that we are the people; 
and that the people is the state, and that 
the welfare and safety of any popular 
government depends on the integrity and 
intelligence of its citizens. 
The great majority of our boys leave 
school with little or no knowledge of 
the Constitution. They are soon to be- 
come voters and participate in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs and it 
would seem reasonable for the state to 
expect the schools to prepare them to 
some extent at least for the intelligent 
performance of these duties. 
The pupil should understand that while 
he has rights and privileges to enjoy, it 
is equally true that he has responsibilities 
to meet and duties to perform—that lib- 
erty is not to be interpreted as license to 
do as he pleases. This is a most com- 
mon and mischievious idea and it ought 
to be one of the functions of the public 
schools to weed out this notion and im- 
plant in its stead the true conception of 
liberty, law and equality. Teach that 
there is no liberty without law, and that 
by their own acts they either free or en- 
slave themselves. Let them understand, 
that while all men are equal before the 
law, in an important sense they are not 
equal, —that as soon as one man has more 
energy, more industry, and more virtue 
than another and improves his talents 
better, the two men are in no sense equal. 
One of the crowning glories of our 
system of government lies in the fact that 
while little can be done to prevent the 
sluggish and wilfully depraved from de- 
scending to the lowest class, the diligent, 
energetic, and wise, who make the most 
of their opportunities may rise from the 
humblest condition, however obscure, to 
the highest in the land. 
I would not have you think that these 
are the only subjects entitled to a place 
in our common schools, but they easily 
stand first in importance and in all sub- 
jects, we must sacrifice tlie traditional 
for the essential. 
Finally, the real work of the public 
schools will be judged, not from what 
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(Continued from page 13.) 


ing has made of them. No matter how 
thorough the drill, nor how accurately 
the pupil has grasped the facts and prin- 
ciples found in the text books, he may 
still lack that higher and best part of an 
education which cannot be measured by 
a yard stick or regulated by formulate— 
that which we call character. 

There never was a time in the history 
of education, when the schools were ex- 
pected to do so much for the child in the 
way of discipline and character forming, 
when parents were so prone to shift this 
most responsible work from the best 
place in the world, the home; to the 
school. 

Consequently, there never was a time 
when the teacher’s position, was so im- 
portant, or when the teacher should hold 
a higher position, socially and civilly, 
than today. He should be leader and 
stand for something—he should have 
more of that distinctive feature of verte- 
brate animals; he should be consulted, 
not only on matters pertaining to aid 
societies and foreign missions, but his 
voice should be heard among the coun- 
cillors of that state, and not only heard 
but his influence should have weight 
commensurate with the importance of his 
position. 

Since the teacher’s position is so im- 
portant, let him measure up to the re- 
quirements and be active, not passive— 
not only good but good for something. 
With nothing but passive goodness, he 
might as well be a hitching post. 

The teacher should go to his work so 
imbued with the responsibility of his 
position and the needs of the coming 
citizens, that as with Arnold of Rugby, 
his pupils would drink from a running 
stream, and not a stagnant pool. 

The very nature of the teacher’s work 
demands that it be entrusted to men and 
women of intellectual power and moral 
force. He must be one who realizes, 
that teaching is more than hearing 
recitations and spanking bad boys, (how- 
ever important that may be)—and who 
is intensely enthusiastic and makes his 
enthusiasm contagious. 

And, teachers, though it may seem 
presumptuous to point out the greatest 
educational need, I wish to say in con- 
clusion, that I believe the chief requi- 
site, in order to improve our school sys- 
tem and place it on a more permanent 
basis, is a closer organization of our 
educational forces. 


The Bluebirds. 


A mist of green on the willows; 
A flash of blue ’mid the rain; 
And the brisk wind pipes, 
And the brooklet stripes, 
With silver, hill and plain. 
Hark! the bluebirds, tie bluebirds 
Have come to us again! 


The snowdrop peeps to the sunlight 
Where last year’s leaves have lain; 
And a fluted song 
Tells the heart ‘‘ Be strong ;’’ 
The darkest days will wane. 
And the bluebirds, the bluebirds 
Will always come again!"’ 
—Selected. 


The bees, the crickets, the grasshoppers 
and speckled butterflies, the curious lit- 
tle squirrels, the shy rabbits, the blue. 
jays, the woodpeckers, the chattering 
sparrows, the cooing doves and the 
quails—all are filled with life like ours. 
They are our little brothers and sisters 
in feathers and fur, and we owe them 
love, care and remembrance. 


is taught the pupils, but what the teach- 


—Lights to Literature, Book 3. 
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and re nd we Will send you \\ is 
this beautifal trimmed bat, d summer style, justas \ 
illustrated. by express. Examine it, note the fine materials, the splendid at 
workmanship,the fashionable shape and style, try it en and see how becoming i 
it is, and if you do not say that it is a value that is simply astonishing, the pret- 2 it! 
tiest, most stylish and becoming hat ever saw, if you do not believe any mil- 
liner would ask $5.00 for it, return it to us and we will RETURN YOUR MONEY. te 
made on @ Wire frame. The large shape is on the left side 
front and back. The edge of the brim has the popular Charlotte ect. al 
The upper as well as the lower wide brims are overlaid with tuc and 43 
then plaited black sili chiffon. The extra large bell crown is made of folds of im-& 
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ey see a over the back of brim in Fan Tan effect just as shown on the most expensive Paris- - 
eae ian models. Imported pink silk and velvet flowers and foliage are handsomely arranged in the front and back of tk 
aa fie 2 crown. A novelty ornament in the front and a bandeau on the left trimmed with imported silk and velvet flowers 
Boe if and foliage completes the sinning. This hat as described in black and yee is very poe, but it can also be or- 
i ae dered in white, pink, light blue or brown with trimmings to match. le make very Low Price of $1.90 
a simply as an advertisement for our MILLINERY DEPARTMENT. The price barely covers the cost of the mate st 
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The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts asa natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. ; 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets. ’’ 


Fat People 


To All Sufferers From Obesity I Will Send A 
Trial Treatment FREE. 

but probably you think 1¢ 

impossible or are afraid that 


tell you that not only can 
the fat be reduced in a 
short time, but your face, 
form and complexion 
will be improved, and 
in health and strength 
= will be wonderfully 
mefited. 
1 Am a Regular Practio- 
ing Physician, having 
‘ made a specialty of Obesity. 
- My system of treatment 
is original. My method and cure is based upon natural 
and scientific principles. I do not seek to demonstrate 
a theory. I have no time for that. I am accomplishin 
facts, You cannot afford to wait or experiment wit 
anti-fat or patent medicines. I am curing thousands 
of fat people who have given up al! hope of ever be- 
ing reduced to normal weight and relieved of the 
dangerous condition. I cure to stay cured. 
Remember, I shall send entirely FREE to ev per- 
son who writes me, enough of my new, scientific and 
natural treatment to convince every sufferer that I 
have fully discovered the true secret for permanently 
reducing superfluous flesh and fat. A test of m 
treatment is better than if I sent you millionsof testi- 
montals—better than arguments. If you will write 
me to-day and tell me confidentially anything you 
wish my advice on, my services =. 
Call on me personally, or write, addressing Depart- 
ment as given below, for free trial treatment. 


UNITED STATES MEDICAL DISPENSARY. 
24 East 23d Street, Dept. 151, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 
Ungraded School Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club 


The object of this Department is easily under- 
stood from its title. e want every school 
teacher in United States who is now teaching in 
an Ungraded School to become an active member 
of this Club, and to be free to ask questions or to 
relate your own experiences. 

The following are some of the topics which 
will be discussed in this department from time 
to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How I interest my younger pupils when the 


‘older ones are reciting. 


How I improved the looks of my school room. 
How I improved the looks of my school yard. 
Our most interesting Special Day Program. 


How I provided my school with a school — 


library. 


How I succeeded 1n tntetesting the parents 1m 


my school 

Methods I have found successful in interesting 
children to write letters and composition. 

These and all other subjects interesting to 
teachers of ungraded schools will be discussed in 
this department. 

Letters should be short for our space is limited 
and we want to give every state an opportunity 
to be represent 


certificate anda catalogue of unusually attractive 
standard books and they will be given the privi- 
ledge of selecting books amounting to the value 
of their ms., which will be indicated on the order 
certificate. 

All communications intended for this depart- 


ment should be sent to the President of the. 


School Teachers’ Help-One-Another- 
Club. Address Mrs. Jean Halifax, 150 Nassau 
St., New York City. 


Club Motto for May. 
‘*God taught me to read,— 
He lent me the world for my book.”’ 
My book is the whole creation, lying 
open before me, wherein I can read, 
whensoever I please, the word of God. 
—From Kingsley’s ‘‘Hypatia.”’ 


Club Poem for May. 
The Strength of the Hills. 


God plowed one day with an earthquake, 
And drove His furrows deep! 


the schoolhouse. Fresh air, and singing 
birds, blossoming flowers, and cooling | 
breezes, help along the school work 
wondertully. 

I have heard so many delightful stories | 
from the pupils of the Academy of which | 
my father had charge, in one of the his- | 
toric old New England villages. Over a_ 


hundred pupils were crowded into one | 
room. But as soon as spring days came, | 


“Better Than Ever” 


is the universal comment on our 1905 models. 


Recognized Superiority 
has been earned by constant adaptation 
of the best means to the best ends. 


All teachers whose ms. is ac- | 
cepted for this department will receive an order | 


, effect ; and he was so anxious to join the 
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Pope Quality. 
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COLUMBIA RAMBLER 
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POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Hartford, Conn. | Chicago, Ill 


Address Dept. B for Catalogues. 


the greater part of the school, divided 
into classes, would be found studying | 
busily under the shade of the trees across 
the road, while some class that needed 
the blackboard would be reciting in the | 
schoolhouse. 

The out-door study did not encourage , 
disorder; on the other hand, the school 
_ was noted for its discipline as well as for 
its high scholarship. So my advice to 
all, this month is, to live out doors as 
much as you can, for it will strengthen 
you for your work. Can you not keep 
| your classes still under your care,—per- | 


No Money ired 


until you receive and approve of your 


TEN DAYS FREE Fore 
to 


| haps sending them out under a tree near 
your window, where you can see them, | ¢ 
_and speak to them now and then, when 
you notice that they need some help? 


Finest ranteed 
1905 Models 


with Coaster-Brakes & Punctureless Tires. 


I have tried the plan in my own | Bot tet Mace GF to $IZ 
schools, so am sure of its succeeding. | 800 Second: 3 to $8 


els good as new 
GREAT FACTORY CLEARING SALE, 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED in each town at good 

% Write at oncefor catalog and Speelal 


TIRES. SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. 
MEAD CYCLE G@., Depi. P28, CHICAGO 


And I had no trouble from whispering or 
idling, except in one case. One boy, 
the lazy one of the school, did not be- 


have, we found, and so he was debarred — 
from the Nature School till his honor SSharpen 

could be trusted. The disgrace of being : Your e 
|the only one left behind soon had its IShears ig 


Save time and 
money by own- 
ing one of our 
sharpeners. IF 
does not scrape, 
but actually 
files the edge af 
the true angle 


Others that he studied well,.and grew to 
| be a model of deportment! If there are 
no big shade trees, put up a large awn- 


When writing advertisers mention Normal Instructor, 


The huddling plains upstarted, 


The hills were all a-leap! ing, and have some benches and rustic 


; oe tables made. The older boys can do this 
“aes” work, for seats and tables can be made 
“God's peace is everlasting,” | easily from old boards and grapevines ; 

Are the dream-words of their rest. | though, if you have better boards, a coat 
of gay red paint makes them look more 
| attractive. If this outdoor schoolroom is 
by your open window, even the most 
restless little tots can still be under your 
| watchful eye. And perhaps you anid 
| your older pupils can make some (lamp- 


| black) blackboards for the outdoor work, 


He hath made them the haunt of His 
beauty, 
The home-elect of His grace ; 
He spreadeth His mornings on them, 
His sunsets light their face. 


The people of tired cities, 
Come up to their shrines and pray ; 
God freshens again within them 
As he passes by all day. | air 
lo, I | Weshould like to have you tell of 
This faith_—that life's | and interesting Closing Day 
When the jarring sorrows befall, Exercises or plans. (And please remem- 
ber to count your words and place the 
number on the first page of your letter.) 
In the club exchange 
wonderful possibilities, we are sure. The 
! scholars will work so much harder to 
have a good composition on ‘'Granite 
The President’s May Letter. Quarries’ (if you live in Vermont), or 
‘*Cotton’’ (if you live in Georgia), e. 
g., if you are going to send the sample, 


Are but God plowing his mountains ; 
And those mountains yet shall be 
The source of His grace and fresliness 
And His peace everlasting to me. 
—William C. Gannett. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

I wonder if you are not all longing to 
teach an out-door school—a real Summer 
Nature School—these balmy days of May? 

In this case the teacher of a little coun- 
try school has a great advantage over the 
toiler in a crowded city school. To be 
sure, the city teacher can make excur- 
sions to parks and suburbs, and there are 
still the libraries, museums, manufactur- 
ing places, art galleries, historic spots, 
ete., for study and pleasure for herself 
and her school. But the country school- 1. Miss Grace Barker, Medford, Steele 
ma’am has nothing to hinder her from Co., Minn., writes, ‘‘My school would 
‘*keeping school’? in the nearest grove, | like to exchange letters with some school 
or under the big elm across the road from | on tne Pacific coast, and in exchange will 


make our exchange help the whole 

school program. And tell us some of 

the results, when you write. 

Cordially, yours in the work, 
Jean Halifax, President. 


Club Exchange Department. 


| so that you, too, may enjoy the fresh 


| Ster. Silver, $2.59 doz. Sample, 25c. 


Bastian Bros. 21 A, S. Av, Rochester, N.Y. Set 
you will find | 


| composition, etc., with the letters which | 
' you write to distant schools. Let us| 


Enables any woman todo a high grade mechan 
ical job. Sharpens large shears as well as smal) 
scissors. Lasts for years. 


Agents Make Big Money 


Every one realizes its value at sight. Liberal 
inducements to good agents. Send 25 cents for 
full size sample. 


Harvey Scissors Sharpener Co., 
432 Spruce St., Scranton, Pa. 


CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge, 
CNS Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Silver, Silver-Plated Pins. Buttons or Med- 
alsof all descriptions. Kither of the two 
stylestllustratedin one 
ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figuresif not 
more than shown, 


Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c ¢ 


Free—L Catalogue, illustrating hundreds / 
of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 


prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


forexamination a handsome WATCH 
pub: 
stem set, fitted with richly) eweled movement and 
« d a correct keeper, with iong Gold 
plated chain for Ladies or vest chain for Gents. 
ap Lf you consider it equal to any $35.00 GOLD 
FILLED Waren Warranted 20 YEARS 
pay the express agent $3.75 andit ie yours Our 


$ 1 000 In Cash Given to 
Our Readers. 


We want you to get a share of this money. 

Every one sending us five or more yy 

tions to either of our three journals will 

entitledtoa portion of this prize. For full 

see advertisement in this issue. 


CASE This ELEGANT Watch $3.28 

$ atch$ 

ony Before you buy a watch cut this out and send to us with 
your name and address, and we will sead you by exprear 


Owen Publishing Co.. Dansville, N. Y. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


One Success Means A Fortune, We write the music 

and submit the song to the N. Y. Music Publishers, 
MILLER MUSIC CO.,, 

Room 723 St., James Building, New York. 
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PIERCE 
Chainless 


with Cushion 
Frame is the acme 
of bicycle perfec- 
tion. Noother 
wheel has as many 
good points, or has 
maintained its 
standard of excell- 
ence as the Pierce. 

Frank Kramer 
won thirteen out of 
fifteen National 
Championships on 
the Pierce in nine- 
teen hundred and 
four. 

Catalogue free 
on application. 


THE 
GEORGE N. PIERCE 
COMPANY, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Also makers of the 
Pierce Automobiles. 


DOLL—FREE 


GIRIS. This genuine Bisque 
~} Poll FREE for selling 20 of our 
Jewelry Novelties at ten cents 
eac, hen sold, send us the $2 
and we will send this lovely doll, 
nearly two feet tall 


GOLD WATCH FREE. 
AnAmerican move- 
ment watch, solid 
gold laid case, war- 
ranted to keep cor- 
rect time, hastheap- 
pearance of a solid 
id watch guaran- 
2b years. Given 
for selling 20 Jewel- 
ry Novelties at ten 
centseach. When sold, send us 
the $2. Writeto«lay Wehavea 
large premium list. Send full name and address. 


DAISY PREMIUM CO., 
peer F DANBURY, CONN. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


tell something of the schools and sur- 
rounding country in the southern part of 
this great ‘‘ Bread and Butter state.’’ 

2. Miss Anna H. Anderson, Florence, 
Wis., would like to have her pupils ex- 
change letters with some school. 

3. Miss Mamie D. Thorne, Shenan- 
| doah, Towa, R. F. D. No. 2, care of C. 
|E. Tedron, writes that her pupils would 
‘like to exchange letters with fifth or 

sixth grade pupils in some school in 
| New York City. 
4. Lorraine Enos, Nashua, Iowa, has 
| eight pupils who wish to exchange let- 
‘ters with pupils in some rural school in 

one of the extreme Western states. 

' 5. Miss Maud E. White, Porter, Colo., 
teaches a rural school which is under 
city supervision, and would like to have 

her pupils exchange letters with pupils 
| in the East. 

6. Miss Mattie G. Knight, Deer Isle, 

| Me. , writes, ‘‘My school would like to 

_ exchange letters with any western or) 
southern school.’ 

7. Mr. James I. Kibler, Hillsboro, 

Virginia, would like to have his pupils 

“correspond with pupils in some school | 
| in the Pacific or Gulf States. 

8. Miss Georgia Maxon, West Bend, 


in the western part of that state. 
pupils would like to exchange letters 
with some school in the extreme East, 
South, or West. 

9g. Newton Sprowls, R. 4, Cannons- | 
burg, Wash. Co., Pa., would like to 
have his pupils exchange letters with 
some western or southern school. 

10. Miss Jennie M. Oakes, care of B. 
Albrecht, R. F. D. 1, Ashton, Ill., would 
like to have her pupils correspond with 
pupils in other schools in any state. 

11, Miss Janie F. Jones, Brandy 
tion, Virginia, 
pupils are corresponding with scholars 


Sta- 


in two northern states, and that others in | 


| 

| her school wish to exchange letters with 
| some southern or western school. 

12. Mary D,. Draper, Madoc, P. O., 
| Hastings Co., Ontario, Can., writes: 


'**We have started the use of the post- | 


| office in our school, and all are very en- 
| thusiastic about it. We would like to 
| exchange letters with some school in the 
southern states, particularly Louisiana or 
Florida?."* 

13. Miss Minnie V. MeMullin, Ant- 
werp, N. Y., teaches an ungraded school 
where there are only three 

girls of nine, thirteen, and fourteen years 
| of age—old enough to write letters. They 
| wish to exchange letters with other 

schools of any state. ‘‘ Would like small | 
samples of minerals, woods, pressed | 
flowers, work of pupils, ete., accompanied 
by name and location of school, name, 
age and grade of pupil doing the work ; 

name of mineral, wood, or flower, and 
such items of interest as teachers and | 


thing which will cost a great deal to | 
mail, Will return the favor. Tell what 
you wish in return."' 

14. Miss Etta C. Blake, Hampton, N. 
H., teaches a country school. Her pu- 


school in the West or South. 
pecially interested in the Help-One- 
structor ;'' and her pupils also are very 
much interested in the letter exchange, 


‘‘and will be sure to answer all letters.’’ 


| Wis., R. R. 4, teaches a country school | 
Her | 


writes that some of her 


pupils— 


pupils wish to send. Do not want any | 


pils from eight to eleven years of age—_ 
would like to exchange letters with some | 
She is es- | tooth-picks. 


Another Department of the ‘‘Normal In- | and fields to be fenced with rail fences, 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 
Ungraded School Teachers’ Club 


15. The Morton School, 
R. R. 
name, 


should go direct to the teacher), would 


scriptions of how they are raised. Will 


them, stating what samples are desired 
in return? 

16. Miss Angie M. Jarvis, R. F. D. 
No. 2, Cheboygan, Mich., writes: ‘‘The 
cheery letters and many helps given 
monthly in your department have been a 
source of great pleasure, and of much 
value to’ me. I teach in an ungraded 
school, and would like to have my pupils 
exchange letters with pupils in some 
western or southern state. 

17. Miss Bernadine Corrigan, Mc- 
Sherrystown, Pa., would like to have her 
pupils exchange letters with pupils in 
western and southern states. 

18. Miss Deborah Leir, 507 Grape St., 
Syracuse, N. Y., teaches the first four 
grades and wishes to exchange letters 
_ with some Fourth Grade teacher. 
| 19. Miss L. Perrin, West Pawlet, Vt., 
| gives the following list of her pupils 
who wish to exchange letters with some 
school in Cuba: Laura Beecher, Eliza- 
beth H. Pritchard, Dorothy Jones, Wal- 
lace Tucker, Catherine Jones, Nellie 
"Pritchard, Camillus Nelson, Leon Lay- 
‘den, Frank Nelson, Lizzie Lewis, Lillie 
Jones, Fred Davis, Ethel Jones, Hugh 
Parry. All about fifteen years of age. 
They will describe the country around 
West Pawlet, and the Slate Quarries near. 
- 20. Mr. John E. Matthews, Orleans, 


with pupils in eastern, 
| Pacific coast schools. 
Ph ag Miss Emma L. Hanson, R. F. D. 
3, Benson,. Minn., 
sath are very anxious to correspond 
with children of the southeastern or 
Pacific coast states.’’ 
22. Miss Maud Leach, 
Ave., 


Zion City, I11., has a small school | 


‘of twelve pupils, all but two of whom 
They | 


are under thirteen years of age. 


request tney read in the February num- 
ber). They will tell about Lake Mich- 
igan, and the country around, describe 
| their visit to the Lace Factory near them. 


Hints From Dixie Land. 


Dear-Help-One-Anothers : 

I want to send vou a few little hints 
from my school ‘‘away down South in 
_Dixie."’ I enjoy this Club so much, 
and I think that to the ungraded teacher 
“this department is more helpful than any 
other feature of the Instructor.* * * 
- When spring begins to present her many 
attractions out of doors it becomes a diffi- | 


Beldenville, 

1, Wis., (the teacher gives no & 
Will she or he please do so next | 
time? All letters, express packages, etc., | 


like to have some specimens of cotton | 
and rice straw (bolls, etc.,) with de- | 


some Southern school exchange with | 


| 


would like to exchange letters with Miss | 


Daisy Lester, Sunny Side, Miss., (whose | KING’S KORN KURE 


HAIR LAWS 
FOR AGES AND AGES 
| 


Fact cy YOU like a beautiful head of hair free from all scalp trouble and 
w WOULD YOU like others to see your hair fi strong, glossy and thick— 
natural color and vigor? Ik si 

Your Mother— Your Father— Your Child 


YOURSELF 
All can have this by learning nature’s simple 

HAIR LAWS 
26377 says ‘Hair has new life and wtopped falling out.”” 
26888 says ‘You have done wonders for hair.” 
Write now for full particulars. Send several hairs from your head for free 
analysis. State, if you have dandruff? ae Is hair losing 
color? Is bair oily or dry? 
We send you full report and analysis free. 


EOTHEN CO., 270 St. Clair st “Cleveland, Ohio 


BEAUTY 


Any Woman Can Obtain a Beautiful 
Complexion and Superb Fi 
Remove Blackheads, Pimples, 
Blotches and Sallowness. Im- 
Prove the Figure.and develop 
a Perfect Bust. dam Le 
Moyne’s Book, a valuable col- 
lection of Toilet Secrets, tells 
? how. Indispensable to cultured 
and refined ladies. UTELY 
FREE, Send 4 cents postage, 
FREDERICK-LEONARD co. 
Dept. Lansing, Mich. 


|| REDUCED 


Ifyou are too stout write for 

‘| my booklet which gives the true 
secret of how to reduce your 
weight 5 pounds a omy 
GU. ARANTEED 


THE BL gives 
Clear Skin and Good Figure. No peenin 1 BLOOD starving, no 
purging er tiresome exercise. Endorsed by Leading Physicians, II- 


lustrated Book telling all about it sent 


| 
3216 Emmans 


Phys 
in plain sealed letter, 
lew York 


Write to-day, Mrs, A. L, Stockham, 17 C Park Row, N 


Minn., teaches in a country school five | Hair on Face, Neck and Arms 


miles'from the Canadian boundary. His | 
‘pupils would like to exchange letters | 
southern, 
| and $1.00 bottle. 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED BY 
Dr. Stryker’s [Magic Powder, 


Will not injure the most delicate skin. Leaves the 
surface as velvet. Easily applied. 
Samples 25 cents. N. I. 


STRYKE "156 Fifth Ave., Room 614, N.Y. City. 


t 1 Send $1.00 f 
DO IT TO- DAY! 


tion to Primary Plans, = most necessary 
| Journal fer rimary teachers.’ 
LWAYS BRIGH ATTRAC. 
E, ALWAYS PRACTICE 
OWEN PUBLISHING 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


White as milk; soft as silk; 
Landsfeld did it. Trial bott 


Union Chemical Works, Minn. 


Cures to stay cured. Painless, guaranteed. Price, 25 
cents, KING REMEDY Co.,, 13 Main St., Albion, Mich, 


WOMEN T0 SEW pion J only. It’s all 


piece work ; good pa No material to buy. Send 
reply envelope for iit ulars and prices we pay. 
Universal Co., Dept. 24, Philadetphia, Pa. 

Send your 


Money Makes Money. 
and let us y, you how to make your savings multiply 
without work or risk. GEO. B. BORDE 
& Imperial Building, Chicago, Il. 


MOLES AND WARTS removed without pain 
or danger. No trace left. We tell how 
free. M. E. M. Dispensary 9, Rochester, N. Y. 


Shields at home; plain 


| 
| E.Z.RIBBON IRONER and PANTS cere 


ER, heat it on the gas or lamp, 2cents. DRYE 
| ‘O., 145 EAST 23D ST... NEW YORK, 


Frames 


CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT CO. 278-41 W. Madison St. Chicago 


ouragents $2.00 per thousand to dis- 


cult task to keep little country children | WE PAY tribute samples and circulars, Either 


interested at indoor work. 
some of my methods for keeping the lit- 
tle ones interested and busy. With dif- 
ferent colors of ink ordve, color a box of 
On a table, a bench, or the 
floor, mark off barnyards, garden-plots, 


I will give 


| 
| 


using the tooth picks for rails. Let each 
one choose a color, and have him select 


his rails from the pile of different colors. 


sex wanted. John T. Mason Co., Hancock, Md. 


§ cial Agents wanted, Extra inducements. THE 
pe NICKELOID PEN CO.,, New Haven,Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED— To present a plan whereby 
$30.00 buys “Perpetual Insurance” on home, business, 
or Office effects, 318. on each order. Mr. E, 
D. TOMPKINS, 30 Mill St., Middletown, N. Y. 


Agents, sell advertising Novelties. 25 per cent com, 
3 samples 10c. Big sellers, J.C, Kenyon, Owego, N. 7. 


EYES Foot, Box New York. 
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Ad 


ONLY 986 FOR THIS WAIST 


wn waist by 
pale, x tye youdo not 
itis the handsomest sum- 


in the 

and trimmed 
with side ae 
and tucks, with 


the newest 
tucked full 
two 

in back 


rom neck to 
ist. Detach- 


sizes, ila at the lowest possible prices, sent free on 
for our free eatalogue of Ladies’ Wearing Apparel. A 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Agents Wanted, 


We pay liberal Cash Commissions. 


ELEGANT BUGGY $3722 


For Only. 


On terms of $10. cash, balance payable 
$5. per month, no interest. We 
trust honest people located in all parts 
of the world. We also manufacture an 
elegant line of Pianos, Organs, Sewing 
Machines and Steel Ranges. Write 
us for full particulars. Address:— 


CENTURY MFC. CO., ~ 
Dept. ‘A.S., East St. Louis, Ill., U. S. A. 


CUT THIS OUT If you want 100 different 

samples of magazines and 

=e & send with 10c. for 1 year’s subscription to 

The icome Guest, the best original magazine publish- 

ed which you will receive for 12 long months & 100 sam- 

ples as promised. Ad. The Welcome Guest, Portland,Me 

Invitations and An- 

nouncements. Print- 

ed and Engraved. Sam- 

ples free. Monogram 

Stationery, etc. Send 35 coals for 75 net Cards, 

latest style. THE F. L. REEG CO., 213 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

ENGRAVED 50 
WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 
EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED $2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. 8.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO.,8 S. 11th St., Richmond, Va, 
100 CALLING CARDS 35c 
25 for 10c Neatly printed in script 
type on latest style for lady or gentle- 
man, OUGLAS & FORD, pt. N, 207 S. Carbon 

St., Girard, Kas. 
Souvenir Post Cards 
We make post cards to order for schools, 
Colors colleges, churches, hotels, etc. Send 10c. for 
$10.00 samples. Globe Stamp Co., Stamford,Conn. 
and Premium Articles. Sample Album 


f 


3 
— 


of Finest Cords and Bigrest Premium List. all foe 
2ocent stamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO. 


$8 PAID A. W. 


Send 60 cents to-day for 
Do It Now! yoare to 
World's Evoute, an illustrated mont m 
hi WORTH KN NOWING A 
ING. OWEN PUBLISH- 
ING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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cular cards from drawing paper. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Ungraded School Teachers’ Club | 


Continued 


This can also be used in number work. 

Colored crayon is cheap, and there is no 
limit to the busy work it furnishes. 
Paste on paper the drawing cards found 
in the Instructor, cut them apart and 
have the children color them. Cut the 
pictures from old magazines. Have the 
first year children color them. The 
second year children can color them and 
write short stories about them. Cut cir- 
Use six 
of a size and make calendars. Flowers 
can be drawn and painted, thus illustrat- 
ing the season represented by each 
month ; or some bits of verse can be writ- 
ten around the margin. When finished 
tie together with baby ribbon. These 
make pretty gifts, and even the older 
children enjoy making them. 

I have kept my babies busy by having 
them ‘‘fish’’ for articles hidden in a large 
box of sawdust. Occasionally let them 
find things to keep—a pretty marble, or 
card, or a bit of candy wrapped in paper. 

In your arithmetic classes, do you 
ever find trouble arising from a lack 
of thoroughness in the first and second 
years’ work? 

A class of bright little boys and girls 
came into my department. Addition in 
the Intermediate Arithmetic gave them 
no trouble, and the multiplication table 
was learned readily ; but when they came 
to subtraction, to use their own expres- 
sion, they ‘‘stalled.’’ A short review of 
the first year number work showed me 
that they had no idea of the meaning of 
‘‘take from.’’ I knew that it would be 
unwise to let them think that they were 
‘*turning back,’’ so I told them to leave 
their books at home for a few days and 
we would have some home-made lessons. 
Then, what delightful number work we 
had! We subtracted fingers, hands, 
heads, feet, in fact everything about the 
little bodies that could be counted. 
Each child was requested to bring a small 
box of corn. This was put in the center 
of the table; the children were arranged 
at the sides and ends. At first I made the 
problems. The grains of corn were made 
to represent various familiar objects. 
The children liked best to call the grains 
live animals. They also liked to answer 
without talking, so when the number did 
not exceed ten they were allowed to 
answer by holding up their fingers. When 
the number was too large to use the 
fingers, the answer was written on paper 
and raised for inspection. 

In a short time they were able to make 
their own problems. In this work errors 
in the construction of sentences were 
passed unnoticed. If the meaning was 
clear no matter how faulty the expres- 
sion, or how absurd the proposition, the 
problem was worked without comment. 


preserved inside the schoolroom. On| 
these days, too, the teacher can, with- | 
out endangering her dignity, take part | 
in the games. My children enjoy a lit- | 
tle game called ‘‘The Flowers.’’ Each 
child is named for a flower, as violet, | 
pansy, rose, etc.; then, joining hands to | 
form a circle, they skip around, singing, 
‘*We flowers form a circle, 
No one goes in or out; 
But skipping round so gaily, 
The violet turns about.’’ 

At the word ‘‘gaily’’ they stop, un- 
clasping their hands; the flower whose 
name is called must turnaround. If one 
fails to notice when his name is called 
he drops out or pays a forfeit. M. E. B. 


The Accumulation of Mate- 
rials for Use in Ungraded 
Schools. 


Dear-Help-One-Anothers: | 

How pleased I was with the letter from 
our president last month! Howl devised 
and schemed last year to get some way by | 
which my pupils might correspond with 
pupils in every state in the union and 
how disappointed I was because I had to 
give it up. And anexchange! Howwe, 
who, are trying to accumulate a small 
museum, welcome the suggestion. 

Experience may be the best teacher but 
she often demands an exorbitant salary. 
If any of these suggetsions prove helpful 
to any other teacher I shall be pleased. 
If there is any place where busy work | 
devices and supplementary material are 
needed it is the ungraded school, where | 
the ages range from four to eighteen, | 
yes, and even to twenty years. But the | 
country teacher's salary is usually meager 
and very little is left for the extras. 
| Few schoolboards furnish more than coal, 
chalk, erasers, water pail and tin drink- 
ing cup. There was a time when school 
boards spent money more liberally for 
supplies but became discouraged when 
they found the appliances, which one 
teacher had highly recommended and 
which they had secured at a cost of 
thirty, forty, or fifty dollars discarded 
by the next teacher. The result is that 
few schools are in any way adequately 
equipped for work and to the teacher 
must fall the repsonsibility of collecting 
most of the materials used in her school. 
And it is only to the teacher who is will- 
ing to give in thought and work what 
she cannot give in money that these sug- 
gestions are directed. 

Oh, that we teachers would learn to 
keep our eyes open! The world about 
us is full of materials that need only a 
touch to transform them into something 
useful or beautiful. Every neighborhood 
has continents of undiscovered mate- 


A dear little boy who had exchanged 
places with the teacher solemnly pro- 
pounded the following startling proposi- 
tion: ‘‘A mamma pig had thirty-seven 
baby pigs; if eight pigs fell into a hole, 
how many were left?’' Several pairs of 
eyes met mine and were opened very 


wide, but we worked the problem with- | 


out a smile. 

At the beginning of the third week we 
were ready to take up the books again. 
The review had been better than play, 
and had been conducted in such a man- 
ner that the little ones never dreamed 
that they were doing first year work. 

On rainy days it is better to suspend 
the unwritten law that order must be 


rials. Happy the school whose teacher 
has the genius of a Columbus! For- 
tunate is the teacher who has a goodly 
supply of colored sticks; but little hands | 
are unsteady and often careless, and a set | 
| often doesn't last long. Very satisfactory 

| sets can be made from a box of tooth- 

picks and a few packages of dyes. Of | 
course they do not furnish a variety of | 
| lengths but the little ones can be kept | 
| busy and happy with them. Buttons may 
| be substituted for the kindergarten beads 
which are smaller and more easily lost. 
A word from the teacher will bring a 
shower of buttons of all colors, sizes, 
shapes and designs, which will infinitely 


MY FREE BOOK 
TELLS 


ist. How money grows. 

2d. How you can con- 
vert$100 into$358.83. 

3d. How to choose be- 
tween real estate and 
stocks. 

4th. How to tell a good 
investment. 

5th. How to choose your 

partners. 
} 6th. How savings banks 
| make their money. 
7th, How to protect your- 
self incase youshould 
not care to hold an 
investment indefi- 
nitely. 

8th. How to guard against 
uncertain “pros 
Dects.*’ 


9th. How to invest small sums. 
20th. How most people underestimate their saving 
capacity. 

My. book 1s NOT an advertisement of any par- 
ticular investment. It is a general “talk *’ about 
investments, based upon my experiences and obser- 
vations. It will interest you only in case you want 
to safely and profitably invest 
$10 or more per month. If you 
want a copy drop me a postal say- 
ing, simply, “send ‘How Money 
Grows.'"* Do it now, before 
you_turn this leaf, before 
you forget. 


Investment Department 
433 North American Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


DAY’S White Paste 


Pure white; can’t soil anything. Never , 
sours or moulds. Made to Stick and Does. 


Largest Jar and Best 
Paste for 


Office, Library 
ana Photos 


On_your Desk at the Office 
and at Home--adaily help- 
er. and pone a 
wayssoft, inour improve: ae ee 
jar and water-well, der tg 
Day’s large jar at Stationers. 
ample jar postpaid, 25c. 
Aliso soia in bulk for large users. Circulars free. 
DIAMOND PASTE CO., 


was 


Maire PA 


paste A: 


74 Hamilton St. Albany, N.Y, 


delight the little ones. All children like 


CUT THIS OUT 


IT TO US | 
WE WILL SEND YOU 
A SAMPLE COPY OF 


PEN & INK-ART 
“THE NEW MAGAZINE” 
/)) WITH BEAUTIFUL ART- 
SUPPLEMENT: FREE 
STUDENTS. PENMEN. ARTISTS, 
TEACHERS AND OTHERS~ WRITE 70 DAY. 
PEN & INK ART + BELTON, TEXAS, 


$100,000 for 
Book “ to Obtain a Patent” 
and “ What tolaveat” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense, ; 


A GOOD HAT PIN 


18 worth its cost. This one 18 novel, new and 
cheap, strong, durable and light, 74g inches long, Ger- 
man al Es with so ‘Pp aluminum head, frosted, 


By mail Add 
7 postpaid, 5c. a Pair. ; J.J, QUIGLEY 


24 Union Square, Somervilic, Mass. 


WE SELL SCHOLARSHIPS 


in alt Kinds of schools and colleges. Can save yes from 
to 30 per cent. Write for our plan stating what 
school you expect to attend. THE CALLAHAN 
COMPANY, 59 Washington St., Chicago. 


When writing advertisers mention Normal Lastructer, 
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«0 trace around objects and the teacher 
can easily make a collection of variously 
shaped objects, such as bottles, shells, 
boxes, etc. Pictures of simple outline, 
such as people, horses, etc., and also 
pressed leaves may be firmly pasted on 
heavy paper or cardboard and then cut 
out and used for tracing. Leaves treated 
in this way are also convenient for winter 
nature study. 

I know one teacher who asked the 
children to bring as many different kinds 
of seeds as possible and was almost over- 
whelmed with the result. The seeds 
were put to various uses. Some of them 
were used by the older pupils for experi- 
ments, such as the effect of heat, light 
and air on plant life and seed germina- 
tion. The little ones made many ‘' make 
believe’’ gardens with them. The desk 
was the garden plot on which were 
planted rows of corn, hills of beans, etc. 
This was made a memory drill as the 
planting was nearly always done accord- 
ing to directions. 

No schoolroom is complete without a 
sand box. The intermediate pupils learn 
land forms easily with its aid and the 
little ones may be kept busily and hap- 
pily employed drawing pictures, writing 
letters or numbers in it. As few schools 
can afford individual pans, one large one 
may serve forall. A carpenter, or even 
one of the larger pupils, could make 
one, The size may be varied according 
to the space allotted to it but the sides 
ought to be sloping and the bottom 
painted blue to represent water. 

Did it ever occur to you who teach out 
on the prairies that the humble corn cob 
inmakes a fair representative of the log and 
may be made use of in history when 
studying of pioneer times. Forts, log 
cabins etc., may be constructed from it. 
Few schools are well supplied with maps. 
The open-eyed teacher can secure many 
valuable maps at little or no cost. Two 
or three years ago a Railroad Company 
offered a large. wall map to any one 
sending postage. The map would have 
been valuable to any teacher as it gave 


the boundary of the original thirteen | 
Surely there is no excuse for | 


colonies. 
the teacher who lias not secured one o 
the many free maps, now being circu- 
lated, showing the extent of the Louis- 
jana Purchase, and next year no doubt 
we will be able to secure maps showing 
the route taken by Lewis and Clarke. 
One can often secure maps from Real 
Estate agents that are quite valuable. It 


often pays even the teacher to read ad- | 


vertisements. 

From infancy through childhood, 
sometimes even to old age, pictures de- 
light and instruct. A picture will often 
interest when everything else fails, and 
how near the far-off is brought by a 
picture, almost the next thing to touch- 
ing the object. I know one teacher who 
has always at hand a pair of scissors and 
a box for holding pictures and when one 
begins to look for pictures they may be 
found in* abundance on every hand. 
Some of these pictures are put away for 
use in making valentines, some are 
mounted and used as subjects for lan- 
guage stories, while some of the others 
may be found to be useful in the yeog- 
raphy, history, or reading classes. One 
teacher came home from the World's 
Fair heavily laden with free booklets, 
such as “‘Itineracy of Travel through New 


Zealand,’’ ‘‘ Haunts of Fish and Game,"' 


= 
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Continued 


‘*Mineral Wealth of Canada,’’ ‘*The Pa- 
cific Northwest,’’ etc. Many of these are 
very valuable as they give much inform- 
ation that cannot be found in text books. 
And oh, the wealth of pictures! Some 
of these booklets will be preserved whole, 
while others will be cut up, the pictures 
they contain mounted and used as wall 
‘decorations as the various states and 
countries are studied. 

These are only a few suggestions. If 
you are looking for materials for use in 
your school you cannot fail to find much 
that is valuable: Only one more sugges- 
tion: be sure to enlist the interest and 
sympathy of your pupils and you will be 
astovished at the mass of material that 
will accumulate. Yours in the work, 

L. K. M. 


Club Question Box. 


1. [teach in an ungraded school. In my 
school, the parents of some of the chil- 
dren forbid their drawing anything that 
has life or parts of the body, or maps, 
saying that these are images of what God 
made and that it’s asin todoso. They 
base their view on the second of the Ten 
Commandments. Their children like to 
draw. In another family related to this 
one, the children have the same ideas, 
but their parents have no objection to 
their drawing—they allow them to have 
their own way about it. What would be 
your advice concerning teaching drawing 
to these children? 

It is a difficult task to find the solution 
for your problem, since we do not know 
the people. Can you make friends with 
the parents, and establish sufficiently 
cordial relations between you to make it 
wise to have a frank talk over the mat- 
| ter, and try to change their views? Do 
| they have photographs in those families? 


| Do they consider it wrong? Would they 


_destroy the picture of a dear one they 


had lost by death? If you cannot change 
their opinions, find out what they are 
willing the children should draw. They 
cannot object to furniture (tables, chairs, 
etc.,) ornaments (vases, etc.)or rocks 


‘(views of cliffs, etc.) It is hard for 


the children, and it seems as if the parents 
might be pleasantly reasoned out of 
their prejudices. The very fact that 
their children lose much pleasure, and 
must be behind the other pupils in 
certain ways, ought to influence them. 
Has any other teacher had this trouble 
and, what plan has she found successful? 

2. I should like some information on 
the subject of Methods of Teaching 
United States History.—Mary Hester, 
Run, Hidalgo Co., Texas. 

3. I wish some of you teachers would 
give your method or methods for teach- 
ing History.—Jennie M. Oakes, R. F. D., 
Ashton, Ill. 

4. Dear Help-One-Another Club:—I 
have been allowing my pupils to. use 
both hands in writing. When the quick 
ones finish work at the blackboard with 
right hands, they repeat with left while 
waiting for slower pupils. In copying 
work from the board or books, the same 
tule is followed. Sometimes I designate 
asentence or more, that all the class are 
to do with left hands. When I give the 
little tots copying work, I always ask 
them to do the work first with right 
hands, and then with left. When the 
beginners trace their names they 
with both right and left hands. 

The children, as a rule,*enjoy this and 
there is great strife to become expert with 
both hands. But I have been told that I 
am doing the children an injury in per- 
mitting this. I wish to know whether 
this is so. Will teachers please discuss 
this, giving their opinions and their 
authority for them. 

Rita Lieftt. 


Botany in the Country School. 


What is more beautiful than the Spring- 
time, when all nature puts on her fresh- 
est, greenest appearance? At this time 
of year what is more beneficial to chil- 
dren of a school than the study of Nature 


and especially the study of flowers? All \ of another Spring. 


schools are not so favored with oppor- 
tunities for a study of this kind as was 
ours. Directly opposite the schoolhouse 
was a large, tangled wood, covering both 
hill and valley. Here the children gath- 
ered flowers, and why should it not be a 
good place to take up the study of flow- 
ers? This I decided we would do. 

First, each child was provided with a 
composition-book. I had already fixed 


a press in the schoolroom which con- °_ 


sisted of two large flat boards between 
which we put sheets of blotting paper 
and tissue paper; the flowers being 
placed between the tissue paper. Large 
stones served as weights. 

As some of the earliest flowers are the 
simplest we began with such as_ the 
spring cress, anemone, and went on to 
the violet, trillium, etc. 

Every day just after noon, with a 
pressed flower before them and a fresh 
one in their hand, and with the aid of a 
microscope, we would examine the 
flower. On the blackboard I would place 
in outline the names of the principal 
parts of the flower we were about to 
study ; first the family, scientific name, 


| then common name, where found, color, 
pistils, petals, sepals, and on down to the 


| TOOts and seeds. 
o it 


The number of the 
analysis and date went also with every 
flower analyzed. This outline I helped 
the pupils to fill out for themselves; 
after which they copied them neatly in 
their composition-books, and mounted 
the pressed flowers on the same page. 


The pupils became very much inter- 
ested in this work and were very proud 
of their books when the Spring term 
closed, and most of the books contained 
twenty-five nicely mounted specimens 
with as many analyses. But the work 
did not altogether stop with the close of 
school, for the more energetic and inter- 
ested ones worked by themselves, and 
are now anxiously awaiting the coming 
S. H. M. 


| 
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Millions of people, of nine different 
nations, are constant users of Liquozone. 
Some are using it to get well ; some to 
keep well. Some to cure germ diseases ; 
some as a tonic. No medicine was ever 
so widely employed. These users are 
everywhere ; your neighbors and friends 
are among them. And half the people 
you meet—wherever you are—know 
some-one whom Liquozone has cured. 
| If you need help, please ask some of 
these users what Liquozone does. Don’t 
| blindly take medicine for what medicine 
cannot do. Drugs never killgerms, For 
/your own sake, ask about Liquozone ; 
| then let us buy you a full-sized bottle to 
| try. 


We Paid $100,000 


We did this after testing the product for 
two years, through physicians and hospit- 
als, after proving, in thousands of diffi- 
cult cases, that Liquozone destroys the 
cause of any germ disease. 

Liquozone has, for more than 20 years, 
been the constant subject of scientific 
and chemical research. It is not made 
by compounding drugs, nor with alco- 
hol. Its virtues are derived solely from 
gas—largely oxygen gas—by a process 


For the American rights to Liquozone, * 


requiring immense apparatus and 14 days’ 


time. The result is a liquid that does 
what oxygen does. It is a nerve food and 
blood food—the most helpful thing in 


the world to you. Its effects are exhilar-. 


ating, vitalizing, purifying. Yet itis a 
germicide so certain that we publish on 
every bottle an offer of $1,000 for a dis- 
ease germ that it cannot kill. The rea- 
son is that germs are vegetables ; and Li- 
quozone—like excess of oxygen—is dead- 
ly to vegetal matter. 

There lies the great value of Liquo- 
zone. It is the only way known to kill 
germs in the body without killing the 
tissue, too. Any drug that kills germs 
is a poison and it cannot be taken in- 
ternally. Every physician knows that 
medicine is almost helpless in any germ 
disease. 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known germ diseases. 
All that medicine can do for these troub- 
les is to help Nature overcome the 
germs, and such results are indirect and 
uncertain. Liquozone attacks the germs, 
wherever they are. And when the germs 
which cause a disease are destroyed, the 
disease must end, and forever. That is 


inevitable. 
Asthma Hey Fever—Influenza 
Abscess — Anemia Kidney Diseases 
Bronchitis La Grippe 

lood Poison Leucorrhea 
Bright’s Disease Liver Troubles 


Bowel Troubles. Malaria— Neuralgia 


Coughs—Coids Many Heart Troubles 


Consumption Piles— Pneumonia 
Colic—Croup Pleurisy—Quinsy 
Consti n Rheumatism 
Catarrh —Cancer * Scrofula—Syphilis 
Dysentery — Diarrhoea Skin Diseases 

L —Dropsy Stomach Troubles 


Nine Nations 


Now Use Liquozone.- Won’t You Try It—Free? 


Dyspepsia 
cczema—Erysipelas 
Fevers—Gall Stones 
Goitre—Gout 
Gonorrhea—Gleet omen’s Diseases 

All diseases that begin with fever—ail inflammation 
—all catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the results 
of impure or poisoned blood. 

In nervous debility Liquozone acts as a vitalizer 
accomplishing what no drugs can do. 


S5oc. Bottle Free. 


If you need Liquozone, and have never 
tried it, please send us this coupon. We 
will then mail you an order on a local 
druggist for a full-size bottle, and we 
will pay the druggist ourselves for it. 
This is our free gift, made to convince 
you; to show you what Liquozone is, and 
what it can do. In justice to yourself, 
please, accept it to-day, for it places you 
under no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 50c and $1. 


Throat Troubles 
Tuberculosis 
‘Tumors—Ulcers 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


for this offer may not appear again. Fill out 
the blanks and mail it to The Liquozone 
Company, 458-464 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


I have never triea Liquozone, but if you will 
supply me a soc bottle free I will take it. 


M. 20-5 Give full address—write plainly. 


Any physician or hospital not yet using Liguozone 


_Will be gladly supplied for a test. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


. Methods, Aids and 


Devices 


Short articles on the following subjects are solicited for thisdepartment. 
How Ds Tag in helping a boy or girl who disliked geography, to become 
terested in it. 
Ore same subject taken in connection with arithmetic, grammar and history. 
Payment for all accepted ms will be made by a book c cate allowing the 
holder to select books to the value of the ms. from a catalogue of unusually 


attractive books. 


Address all communications intended for this men to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pp. Bemis, Editor of Normal Instructor, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 


May. 
By Virginia Baker. | 

The name of this month was not, as many writers have stated, 
given in honor of Maia, the mother of Hermes, but was derived 
from a Latin word signifying ‘‘to grow.’’ The Roman festival, 
celebrated in-honor of the Goddess Flora, and called the Floralia, 
began on the 28th day of April and ended May ist. Floral games 
constituted one of its chief features, and it is supposed that the 
custom of ‘‘keeping May-day,’’ in England and other European 
countries derived its origin from the Roman feast of flowers. 

During the middle ages May Day was. observed in England by 
all classes of society. Very early in the morning nobles and 
peasants, alike, flocked to fields and woods to gather the spring 
blossoms. Such excursions were popularly termed ‘‘ going a-May- 
ing.’? The blooms of the hawthorne were plucked in great quan- 
tities and the bush was often spoken of as ‘‘the May’’ and is to 
this day. To the music of horns and tabors the branches were 
brought to palace and cottage where doorways and windows were 
festooned with them, the ceremony being known as ‘“‘ bringing 
home the may.’’ 

In each village a tall pole, called the may pole, was erected on 
the common, or village green, and it frequently towered as high 


-as the mainmast of a large ship. On May Day it was wreathed 


and garlended with flowers, and the people, young and old, 
formed a ring and danced around it. It will be remembered that, 
in the early days of the Massachusetts colony, Thomas Morton set 
up a may pole at his settlement of Merrymount, around which his 
followers danced, hand in hand with the Indians, to the great 
scandal of their solemn visaged neighbors, aud the wrath of the 
stern governor, Endicott, who, im 1628, caused the settlement to 
be broken up, and shipped back to England its leader, who had 
dared to introduce the unseemly and mirthful practices of the 
mother country into the heart of Puritandom. 

The fairest maiden of each community was selected to preside 
as ‘‘Queen of the May.’’ Her throne was a bower of green, her 
crown a wreath of flowers, and her courtiers the lads and _ lassies 
of the village who sang and danced around her. Tennyson 
founded one of his best known poenis upon this ancient custom. 

The early Celtic peoples held a feast upon May tIst which was 
called Beltein; but little seems to be known regarding it, save 
that it appeared to have no connnection with flowers. The French 
and Germans had May Day customs similar to those observed in 
England. 

As has been said, the Puritans disapproved of the May festivals; 
and, during Cromwell's protectorate, they uprooted may poles and 


‘in other ways attested their dislike of what they considered 


heathen practices. With the Restoration, however, may poles 
again resumed their popularity and maintained it for many years. 

May is represented by the zodiacal sign ‘‘Gemini,’’ the twin 
brothers Castor and Pollux, sons of Jupiter to whom the ancients 
were accustomed to offer white lambs, a very suitable sacrifice in 
view of the connection of the brothers with May the month of 
green pastures and woolly flocks. 


What? When? Where? 
By Mabell E. Heasty. : 

What a boon Lura Warner Callin’s ‘‘ Hintsfor Teaching History’’ 
(in the March Normal Instructor) would have been to me had 
they appeared a few weeks earlier when my history class was 
struggling with the Revolutionary war. 

But necessity is the mother of invention and before the ‘‘ Hints’’ 
appeared I had invented a game which answered the purpose so 
well that I want to pass it on. 

One noon I wrote on the board 


| Lexington. 


Burgoyne’s Invasion. 


What? 
When? 
Where 4 


Bunker Hill. 
Stony Point. 
Of course every child that saw the list inquired what it meant 
but I smilingly said, ‘‘ Wait till the history recitation.’’ 
Here was a mystery, and for once they Were anxious for the 
history class to be called. 
After the regular lesson had been recited, I explained how to 
play ‘‘What? When? and Where?’’ Each pupil might ask some 


¢ 


— What Will You Give 
For Health and a Good Figure 


Will you give me 15 minutes in your own home 
and get well without drugs ? 


—Perfectly, completely well, with that glad, joyous freedom and happiness in life and sweet personal 
loveliness which health and a well developed, graceful body alone can give ? There is nothing in girlhood 
or womanhood as lovely as a healthy, vigorous, well-kept y, sound and sweet and wholesome, ful! of 
hfe and strength and fire. There is nothing which gives a woman such power to win love and to wield 
influence. 
If the lungs, heart, nerves and every vital organ are kept strong, there is no need 
can only be in regaining the strength Of weake or- 
DANGEROUS (ans it has bees shown that about S000 out of the 40,000 
druggists are handling adulterated drugs, and probably fifty per cent of the 
drugs contain morphine. 
Any woman by practicing fifteen minutes each in her own room can , 


EVERY WOMAN CAN havea good 
and the perfect bodily poise which re- t... 
HAVE A CLEAR SKIN sults from a sound condition of all the 47» 
AND A GOOD FIGURE jyital functions. We women do not 4” 
want large muscles, but we want that vibrant life force born of a f 
healthful spirit which makes life worth living. We also want flex” 
ible, symmetrical, well-rounded figures with that graceful, dig-— 
nified, easy carriage which denotes Character, culture and re- 
tinement, 
My instructions by mail are strictly individual and strictly confidential. “Sj 
Il HAVE HELPED ! direct the exercise, bathing and diet, adapt- 
15,000 WOMEN TO ed to your condition, teach you how to breathe ¥ 
’ how to stand, how to walk; I strengthen the 
HELP THEMSELVES stomach and the nerves so that your food will 
nourish you; strengthen the liver, kidneys and intestines so that all impurities P 
are thrown from the system;stimulate asluggish circulation, send the blood bound-#m 
ing through your veins, so that you feel warm and comfortable; put you in condi- 
tion to resist colds; strengthen weak hearts and lungs, relieve you of weaknesses, 
lame backs and headaches. When this is done, you will have a clear brain, a 
quick perception and a vibrant life force. [ wish you could read the mail on my 
desk for one day-it would make you happy as it does me. I am quoting to you be- # 
Some of these names I have per- 
mission to give—others I have not—but 
many times a day. 


can duplicate any one of these extracts 
“The lump in my side which the doctors called a tumor has entirely (J 
disappeared and | am so happy, !liss 

weigh 83 Ibs. less and have gained wonderfully in strength."’ 

**Tly kidneys are much better. 

**My stomach does not bother me now; I can eat anything.’’ ' 

“Just think of it ! To be relieved from constipation. Entirely free after 
having it for thirty roetas 

**The rheumatism has disappeared and I sleep a restful sleep.’’ ' 

**Have grown from a nervous wreck into a state of -quiet nerves.’’ 

**l am delighted with the effect of exercise upon my catarrh.’’ 

**Tly bust has increased 4 inches in the past three months."’ 

**My weight has increased thirty pounds.”” 

“*Ty eyes are stronger and I have taken off my glasses.’’ 

**| have not had a sign of gall stones since | began your work.” 

I take but a limited number of pupils, because I give each pupil my personal attention. I do not work 
with a woman unless I am sure I can help her. I know I can reduce Feteteash Abdomine ond Hips, bulld 
up Thin Necks and Chests and bring any woman to roundness and symmetry. 1 have done all of these hun. #7 
dreds and hundreds of times. It is no longer an experiment with me. 

Write to me, telling me your particular difficulties and I will send you letters from pupils and give you 
DD the names of women who have been relieved of above and other 


MY BOOKLET 
ADVICE ARE FREE difficulties. I will send you an instructive booklet on how 


Dept. 30. 57 Washington St, CHICAGO. 


low extracts from some letters from my 


well. L charge you a 
ing for this booklet and noth- 
ing for my information in regard 
to your ease. not hesitate to write 
me. hold pupils’ letters in confi- 


..-FILL OUT, CUT OFF AND MAIL THIS BLANK NOW !}.... 


Name. . 
Address 


Dept. 30. 


wilt not mark 
with the letter (X) on 
the attached blank the 
points which interest 
you and if there are 
any particulars in re- 
gard to case 
which you feel I need, 
write me about them 
also, and I will tell 
frankly whether 
ean help you, 


imperfect in any 


VISIT 


ON ATLANTI 
OSTON TO YARMO 


The main highway of travel from Boston to all 


points in the Maritime Provinces is via Yar- 
mouth, N. S. 
‘Daily service from Long Wharf (foot State St.) 
Siioss (except Saturday) in effect about July 1. Mcan- 
eres lgytime. sailings Tuesday and Friday at 2 P.M.. the 
magnificent steamers “Prince George" and “Boston” 
etc,, write to 


J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt., 
Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


F. H. ARMSTRONG, G.P.A. 
> Kentville, Nova Scotia, 


Weak Areh using and 


by wearing 


NATHAN’S FLEXIBLE 


spares bas one way to tell the reason of baldness and falling hair, 


(non.metalic) far more comfortable and durable 
than the rigid metal ones. Sent pos 
ceipt of price. Ladies 82.25; Men’s 82.50 
r Statesize of shoe send diagram of 
eet. free. 
NATHAN CO., 
A SS Reade St., N. Y. 


cure. Bend a few fallen hairs from 


ore it can be intelligently treated. The use of dandruff cures 
and hair tonics, without knowing the specific cause of your disease, 
is like taking medicine without knowing what you are trying to 


ver 


| 
Pe Round shouldered 
j Height 
| Do you stand correctly? 
| 4 Thin chest 
} Thin bust 
Thin neck 
Tis Complesion 
| Do you walk gracefully? 
| Dullness 
| i] # Irritable ‘ 
| 
| Catarrh 
‘Miss Crocoft, as President of the Physicn) Culture Extension Work of America, has had an unusual wide experience in diagnosing cases and prescribing individual work for women? i 
~ 
wy RAILWAY LINE) 
<> 
ve — ; 
ad Ay —\ F, 
| Fo FALLING HAIR | 
AND 
CURED 
our combings, to Prof. J. H, 
Austin, the celebrated Bacteriologist,who will send you absolutely 
a samp! x of the re yw © will prepare rpecially for ‘ 
2e postage and write to-day. ; 
AUSTLN, 2864 MeVicker’s Bldg., Chicago, 


> 


Shur-On 


_Eye-glasses 


Improve the looks as well as the sight 


That’s one of the great things about Shur-On Eye- 
Giasece Neater and more comfortable and entirely 
ifferent from ordinary glasses. Won't come off tiil 
ed with ony 
pes; nv th any n ard. 
Atall opticians. “‘Shur-On’” on every pair. 
VALUABLE BOOK FREE 
for the name ef ae optician. Send fora 
and learn some important facts about the eyes, 
. Kirstein Sons Co., Established 1864 
207 Court St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Life of Webster 
FREE 


If you will send three two- 
cent stamps to cover postage 
and mailing expenses, we 
will send you the complete 
life of Daniel Webster, by 
Edward Everett. This biog- 
raphy, in 140 pages, with 
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This life of Webster is taken just as it stands 
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‘Methods, Aids and Devices 


Continued.” 
other pupil three questions about any topic chosen from the list 
on the board. These questions must ask what? when? and where? 
about the topic selected. 

That recitation grew rather noisy for some laughable attempts 
were made to ask and answer questions. I suggested that, if a 
pupil could not answer a question, he should look up the answer 
and be prepared for it should that question be asked of him again. 

Histories went home that night and were studied too; for, when 
a new list appeared on the board, more intelligent questions were 
asked and fewer wrong answers given. 


were given on shorter notice and now I am preparing a set of 
cards to be passed to the pupils just before beginning the game. 


The Blue and the Gray. 
By E. M. P. 


As Decoration Day approached, Miss Wallace endeavored to 
instil into every pupil’s heart that patriotic sentiment which the 
day calls forth. References were made to the day in all the classes 
where the opportunity was offered. The composition class, when 
entering the room one day after recess, saw the beautiful poem 
“of the ‘‘Blue and the Gray’’ written upon the blackboard. 


By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead— - 
Under the sod and the dew, : 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the one, the Blue; 
Under the other, the Gray. 


These, in the robings of glory ; 
Those, in the gloom of defeat; 
All, with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the laurel, the Blue; r 
Under the willow, the Gray. . ; 


From the silence of sorrowful hours, 
The desolate mourners go, - 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and the foe.— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses, the Blue; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 
So, with an equal splendor, 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all.— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
se the judgment day ; 
Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed with gold the Gray. 
Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done; : 
In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won.— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day: 
.Under the blossoms, the Blue ; 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 
No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever, 
When they laurel the graves of our dead.— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day: 
Love and tears, for the Blue, 
Tears and love, for the Gray.—Finch. 


Miss Wallace requested the pupils to read this poem carefully 
and thoughtfully. 

When this was done, she said: ‘‘I’m sure you will want to know 
how this came to be written.’’ So she told them the story of the 
beautiful women of Columbus, Mississippi, who in 1867 prepared 
to decorate the soldiers’ graves. They distributed the lovely flow- 
ers impartially—‘‘alike for the friend and foe.’’ The Northern 
soldiers’ graves were as lovingly strewn with flowers as the South- 
ern soldiers’ graves; the blossoms bloomed for all, and this act 
gave rise to this poem. 

Then Miss Wallace asked the class these questions. 

Why is this a poem? 2 

What is a poem? a poet? a poetess? 

How many stanzas in this poem? (Six. ) 

What is a stanza? 

How many verses in a stanza? 

What is a verse? 


At first the lists were put on the board at noon; then the pupil 
had an opportunity to ‘study up"’ before the recitation, later they . 
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Methods, Aids and Devices 
Continued. 


lines rhyme? 

What is a rhyme? 

How many syllables in the first line of every stanza? 

In the second? Third? Fourth? 

What lines have the same number of syllables? 

Compare the last four lines of each stanza. 

What lines are punctuate¢ alike? 

Give the rule for the ‘punctuation in each instance. 

Who were the ‘‘Blue?’’ 

Who were the ‘‘Gray??’ 

Why so called? 

What river is referred to in ‘the first line? 

What is meant by ‘‘The fleets of iron?’ 

Write the first stanza in prose. 

Write a simple sentence from this stanza. 

A compound sentence. 

A complex sentence. 

Write four interrogative sentences from this first s‘anza. 

What. exclamatory sentences can you: think of about this first 
stanza? 

What is an interrogative sentence? 

An exclamatory sentence? 

What negative sentences do you find in the poem? 

What is meant by ‘*These,’’ in the first line of second stanza? 

What is meant by ‘‘These’’ in the following line? 

Of what is the laurel an emblem? (Victory. ) 

Of what is the willow an emblem? (Sorrow.) 

Write out a list of synonvms for the words: flow, fleets, quiver, 
asleep, ranks, under, sod, robings, glory, defeat, dusk and 
eternity. 

Miss Wallace explained the refrain at the close of each stanza, 
then asked, ‘‘ How does the refrain at the end of the second stanza 
differ with that at the close of the first?’’ 

. Compare the refrains of all the stanzas. 

Tell why the colons are placed at the end of certain lines. ; 

Amy may come to the hoard and point to the nouns in the first 
three stanzas. 

Frank may select adjectives in the same stanzas. 

Alice may desigzate tue verbs. 

What examples of ailiteration can you find in the poem? 

All were eager to answer, and the replies were: ‘‘grave-grass,’’ 
‘‘battle-blood,’’ ‘‘silence of sorrowful,’’ ‘‘lovingly laden,’’ 
“friend and foe,’’ ‘‘ blossoms blooming,’’ ‘‘ braver battle.’’ 

‘If these graves were decorated by Southern women, who is 
meat by ‘friend’ in the third stanza?’’ continued Miss Wallace. 

Whs is meant by ‘‘foe?’’ 

In the fourth stanza, what is meant by ‘‘equal splendor?’’ 

What is ihe meaning of ‘‘broidered with gold?’’ 

What does ‘‘ mellowed with gold’’ mean. 

To different pupils was then assigned various lines to paraphrase 
orally. 

How many years have these graves of the soldiers been strewn 
with flowers? es 

What derivative words are contained in this poem? 

What is a derivative word? 

What compound words are found in the selection? 

Define a compound word. . 

Miss Wallace then requested the pupils to pronounce certain 
words which she might select. 

As she pointed to them on the board, she pronounced them, and 
the pupils repeated: inland, fleets, fled, blades, ranks, judgment, 
defeat, dusk, eternity, dew, laurel, silence, laden, splendor, 
garlands. 

‘*What is meant by generous deed, in the fifth stanza?’’ asked 
Miss Wallace. 

Who are meant by ‘‘our dead’’ in the last stanza. 

Miss Wallace then assigned to various pupils different stanzas or 
scenes to be related, then written about. 

A few last questions were: 

What is patriotism? 

Why should we love our country? ‘ 

Why should we revere the name of ‘‘soldier?’’ 

Why do we decorate their graves? 

Upon the board she placed a short analysis of the poet who 
wrote this piece: 


- American poet. 


Born—Ithaca, N. Y., June, 1827. 


Educated—Yale College. 
Lawyer. 
Jurist. 
Writer. 

‘*Tomorrow I shall expect you to write a little story about this 
poem, and all we have learned about it today. 
try to remember,'’ concluded Miss Wallace. 
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**Praise to the honored men, who died, 
Freedom and right to save, 

The nation’s joy, the nation’s pride, 
For us their lives they gave. 

Long o’er the glorious land they loved, 
The loyal and the brave, 
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of all educational Systems is the Encyclopedia--at the. 


beginning, in the middle, at the end and ’tween 
times, it’s essential--the better and more thoroughly 
complete and practical the Encyclopedia the more 
perfect the System associated with it and, as a nat- 
ural consequence, the more substantial the results 
achieved. 

The thoroughly up-to-date Encyclopedia covers 
a liberal education in all lines of human endeavor 


and for general information on every subject is quite 


as much a necessity in every Home as it isin the 
school, college or university. aes 
There can be none beiter than the best, the best 
is none too good and when the best can be obtained 
at a price and on conditions to fit the very slimmest 
of purses there can be no excuse for not having this 
very necessary work right at your elbow for instant 
reference at all times -to say nothing of the saving 
of the wear and tear on the physical and nervous 
systems so essential to complete success in any line 
of effort. 
* Heretofore the Great Encyclopedias have been 
sold at prices beyond the reach of the average purse. 
Our immense distributing power suggested the 
Selection of a thoroughly high grade Encyclopedia, 
the printing of a large edition that would reduce cost 
of production, and then cut the prices on a liberal. por- 
tion of. the edition down to just about meet the cost 
of distribution and utilize the as an ad- 
vertising proposition, the compensation from which 
would be to create a more thoroughly widespread in- 
terest in our already extensively circulated periodi- 
cals. With this idea in view.we obtained control of 
The New Universal Encyclopedia—one of the very 
Greatest Libraries of Universal Knowledge that has 
ever been published, meeting every possible point of 
information from the simplest question to the most 
intricate that the human mind can conceive of—in 


every respect thoroughly up-to-date, to this year” 


1905—the first thousand copies of which will be sold 
on the Introductory Advertising special offer at a price 
' far below its real commercial value, or it may be ob- 
tained without any cash investment whatever if you 
are willing to indicate a reasonably slight personal in- 
terest in our publications. 

It is quite impossible to describe the work in a’ 
brief advertisement. Full particulars may be ob- 
tained from the “booklet” which will be sent on re- 

uest. 
. As the “Special” offer is necessarily limited, as 
stated, an early application would be advisable if you 
have any desire whatever to take advantage of or 
investigate this most unusual opportunity. 
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Answers to Queries. 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary, on account of limited space 
and the large number received. A remittance 
of ten cents with each question, or each problem, 
secures a prompt reply by private letter. Teach- 
ers who desire arguments or outlines for debates 
or essays, will be accommodated if they send one 
dollar. 

All matter for this department should be ad- 
dressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 
Wilmington, Del. 

1. Name three of the most important decisions 
that have been made by the Supreme Court iu 
the history of our country. 2. Name two of the 
most celebrated men who have served as Chief 
Justices of the Supreme Court.—A subscriber, 
G. W. R. 

1, The decision giving Congress power. 
to charter a national bank—a decision 
i] | that laid the foundation of what is known 

| as the doctrine of ‘‘implied powers of 
the Constitution ;'’ the decision (in 1824) 
giving the Federal government supreme 
power over the navigable waters of the 
United States—a decision upon which 
rests the freedom of commerce between 
the States; and the famous ‘‘ Dred Scott 
Decision,’’ that the recognition by the 
Constitution of slave property carried 
with it the protection of that property in 
all the territory of the nation. 2. John 
Jay, of New York, first Chief Justice, 
1789-95; John Marshall of Va., greatest, 
1801-35. 

1. How should the plural of the noun “‘adz” be 

spelled? 2. What treaty of peace caused the writ- 
ing of Browning’s poem, “How they brought the 
good news from Ghent to Aix?”—A subscriber, 
E.N. 
1. The plural is formed by adding 
“fes’’, as ‘‘adzes.’’ 2. In the Browning 
Enclyclopedia it is stated that there is 
Hi|‘‘no actual basis in history for the in- 
} | cidents of this poem, though there is no 
doubt that in the war of the Netherlands 
such an adventure was likely enough.'’ 

1. When and where did Pestalozzi livé? For 
what ishe noted? 2. (a) Name the eight princi- 
pal points on the horizon. (b) At which of these 
points does the sunrise the 21st of March? 3, 
How much and at what time between March 21 
and Sept. 21 is the greatest variation, and why? 
4. Name a muscle that is not attached to a bone 
and name its function 5. Define the hyoid bone. 


and Teacher. 

1. In Switzerland, 1745-1827. Noted 
for his efforts in educating and elevating 
the poorer classes, and for his writings 
in education; but especially for his use 
of objects in instruction, and for the 
ideas which were the basis of his method, 
now known as the ‘‘ Pestalozzian princi- 
ples’’ of proceeding ‘‘from the simple to 
the complex, from the concrete to the 
abstract, from the known to the un- 
known,’’ etc. 2. (a) North, south, east, 
west, and the four intermediate points, 
north-east, north-west, etc. (b) East. 
3. On June 21, when the sun is overhead 
at noon at the Tropic of Cancer, 23% 
degrees of the Equator, and it conse- 
quently rises 23% degrees north of the 
eastern point. 4. The heart, the chief 
organ of circulation. 5. The bone at the 
base of the tongue, or the centre of the 
hyoid arch. 6. Temperance considered 
as a science to be taught. Many of the 
states have laws providing for instruc- 
tion in the public schools, on the nature 
and effects of alcoholic liquors and 
narcotics. 


1. Is it supposed that the earth is a luminous 
body like Jupiter and other planets? 2. Explain 
why 7x9 does not give the same product as 8x8, 
It seems as if multiplying a number above eight 
by one below eight would give the same result 
—G.A.G. 

t. The earth is like Jupiter and the 


6. What is Scientific Temperauce ?—A subscriber | _ 
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y; they all shine, as the moon does, 
by reflected light of the sun, 2. Prove 
that nine-sevenths are nof the same as 
eight-eights by some simple experiment, 
as follows :-—Place 63 marbles in 9 rows, 
seven in each row; now remove the last 
row and see why you have not enough 
for 8 rows of 8 in each. 

What is the opinion of most grammarians in 
regard to a verbal noun taking an object? Hyde 
says, “The verbal noun may have an article and 
be joined to a following noun by a preposition. 
put it cannot take an object as aninfinitive can.” 
Maxwell says. “The gerund or verbal noun has 
some of the functions of both noun and verb, and 
when derived from a transitive verb goverus a 
noun or pronoun in the objective case.” Which 
is authority in this matter ?—Lwellyn X. 

Maxwell simply makes a wider appli- 
cation of #he- term ‘‘verbal noun’’ than 
Hyde does. Such differences among 
grammarians are confusing to teachers 
and pupils, but they are unimportant, 
since the correct use of words is always 
the same, thongh classifications may 
differ. 

To M. E. N., Bailey, Nebr.:—Your 
question in regard to the circuit courts 


- presiding judges, etc., will be answered 
if you write fora personal reply. The 


answer is too long for this column. 


1. Give number of states and territories in 
Union at present. 2. Please give names of Pres- 
ident’s cabinet.—Miss K. 

1. Forty-five states and seven terri- 


~ tories, including Hawaii and the Districts 


of Columbia and Alaska. No states have 
been admitted since Utah in 1896. 

2. The cabinet remains the same as 
published in the February Normal In- 
structor, except that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is now George B. Cortelyou. 

Kindly let me know which is correct, ‘Ten 
minutes of nine” or “Ten minutes to nine.” I 
have consulted different grammatical works but 
have failed to find any light on the subject—A 
Reader. 

Ten minutes of nine is correct. (See 
Normal Instructor, Dec. 1904). 

1. Give mood, tense, person and number of the 
verbs in the following sentences: (a) “if he re- 
turn.” (b) “If he returns.” 2, Name the two 
greatest English statesmen of to-day. 3. What 
is ‘S” in U. S. Grant’s name for?’ 4. Name tie 
two greatest American statesmen of to-day. 5. 
Discriminate the difference between “profession” 
and “invocation.””’ Which is teaching school? 
6. What is the meaning of Riodora ?—Fanlight, 
W. Va. 

I. (a) Subjunctive mode, present tense, 
third person, singular; (b) indicative 
mode, present, third person, singular. 2. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Arthur J. Balfour, 
Prime Minister. 3. It stands for ‘‘Simp- 
son.’? 4. John Hay, Secretary of State, 
ranks first. It is hard to decide upon 
the second. Ex-President Cleveland is 
one of our leading statesmen. 5. Invoca- 
tion is the same as prayer. You probably 
mean ‘‘vocation,’’ which is defined as 
one’s ‘‘calling or employment,’’ one’s 
“‘business,’’ etc. In his ‘‘Study of 
Words,’’? Archbishop Trench says of this 
word :—'‘ How solemn a truth we express 
when we name our work in this world 
our ‘vocation,’ or, which is the same in 
homelier Anglo-Saxon, our ‘calling.’ 
What a calming, elevating, ennobling 
view of the tasks appointed us in this 
world, this word gives us. We did not 
come to our work by accident we did not 
choose it for oursevles; but, in the midst 
of much which may wear the appearance 
of accident and self-choosing, came to 
it by God’s leading and appointment."’ 
Profession is defined as the ‘‘ business 
which one professes to understand and 
to follow for subsistence.’’? In the light 
of this distinction between the words, it 
is clear that teaching should be a 
vocation. 6. Rhodora is the name of a 
genus of plants similar to the rhoden- 
dron, 
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| This Washer Must 
‘| Pay for Itself. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse, once. He said it was a fine 
horse and had nothing the matter with it. I wanted a fine 
horse. But, I didn’t know anything about horses much. 
And, I didn’t know the man very well either, 

So I told him I wanted to try the horse for a month. He 
said “all right, but poy mee Asst, and I'll give back your money if 
the horse isn’t all right.’ 

Well. I didn’t like that. I was afraid the horse wasn’t “all right” 
and that I might have to whistle for my money if I once parted with 
it. So I didn’t buy the horse although I wanted it badly. Now this set 
me thinking. 

You see I make Washing Machines—the “1900 Washer.” 

And, I said to myself, lots of people may think about my Washing 
Machines as I thought about the horse and about the man who owned it. 

But. I'd never know, because they wouldn’t write and tell me. You 
see I sell all my Washing Machines by mail. (I sold 200,000 that way 
already—two million dollars’ worth.) 

So, thought I, it’s only fair h to let people my Washing 
Machines for a month, before they | pay for them, just as I wanted 
to try the horse. 

Now I know what our “1900 Washer” will do. I know it will wash 
clothes without wearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand, or by any other machine. 

jWhen I say half the time I mean half—not a little quicker, but 
twice as quick. 

I know it-will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in Six minutes. 
I know no other machine ever invented can do that, in less than 12 
minutes, without wearing out the clothes. 

I’m in the Washing Machine business for Keeps. That’s why I 
know these things so surely. Because I have to know them, and there 
isn’t a co ae Machine made that I haven’t seen and studied. 

Our “1900 Washer” does the work so easy that a child tan run it 
almost as well as a strong woman. And, it don’t wear the clothes, nor 
fray edges, nor break buttons, the way all other washing machines do. 


{ 


Nog 


fit 


It just drives soapy water clear through the threads of the cloth 
like a Force Pump might. __ 


If people only knew how much hard work the “1900 Washer” saves 
every week, for 10 years,—and how much longer their clothes wo: a few months, in Wear and Tear on clothes alone. And then it will 


wear, they would fall over each other trying to buy it. save 50 cents to 75 cents a week over that in Washerwoman's wages. 
So said I, to myself, I'll just do with my “1900 Washer” what Ifyou keep the machine, after the month's trial, I'll let you pay for it 
wanted the man to do with the horse. Only. I won't wait for people to gut @ of what it saves you. If it saves you 60c a week send me S0c a 
ask me. I'll offerto do it first, and I'll “make good” the offer every week, ’till paid for. I'll take that cheerfully, and I'll wait for my 
time. That’s how I sold 200,000 Washers. money until the machine itself earns the balance. 

Let me send you a “1900 Washer” on a full month’s free trial! rn Now, don’t be suspicious. I'm making you a simple, straight- 
pay the freight out of my own pocket. And if you don’t want the forward offer, that you can’t risk anything on anyhow. I'm willing to 
machine after you’ve used it a month, I'll take it back and pay the doalithe risking myself! Drop mea line today and let me send you 
freight that way, too, Surely that’s fair enough, isn’t it? a book about the “100 Washer,” that washes Clothes in 6 minutes. 
Doesn't it prove that the “1900 Washer” must be all that I say ft Or, I’ll send the machine on to you, if you say so, and take all the risk 
is? How could I make anything out of such a deal as that,ifI hadn't ™ Address me this way,—R.F. Bieber, Gen. Mer. of "1900 Washer 
the finest thing that ever happened, for Washing Clothes,—the quickest, Co. 657 Henry St., Binghamton, N.Y., or 355 Yonge St., Toronto, 
easiest and handiest Washer on Earth. It will save its whole cost in Cenadia, Don't delay, write me a post card now, while you tatak ot, I 


Cut This Out 


$1,000.00 A YEAR 


want an income of from $100.00 to $1,000. If so, return this coupon 
promptly, ome upon examination you are not Rinses, convinced that this is one of the 
Greatest Opportunities of your life to secure a # rmanent income, as long as 
you live, you are under no obligation whatever. 


THE FAMOUS COUPON 
Have you cut itout 
Thousands have 
Why not you 
Do it today 
Send no money 
Write your name plainly i” 
Don’t let opportunities pass 
You may be surprised 


And pleased 
We are sure you wil Beautiful Album Free! tll to all returning this 


PoSt 


-Shares for me, send me certificate, booklet, reports and 
all itt am fully convinced that it isan enterprise of the soundest character 
and will prove Enormously profitable, I will = for same at the rate of $2.00 per share 
per month until fully paid. No more than shares reserved for any one person. 


CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL CO., 716 Fullerton Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘NO HAIR NO PAY. PRICE EXPLAINED. 


We guarantee to grow hair on the baidest head 
AT FROM 


$3.00 to $5.00 


stamn—particulars free. 
Bicycles similar to the bicycle 


$ aDay y 


the locality where you live. Sead us your address and we will 
ome rd business fully, remember we guarantee aclear profit 


Dept. & 00. KALAMAZOO, MICH 
hereon have been widely 
advertised by other houses, 


HOW BICYCLES CAN BE 


furnish the work and teach ~~ 
you = ou ‘work Tn OFFERED AT THESE PRICES 


Write at once. 
Detroit,Mich. 


Special Bicycle Catalogue. 


for Newspaper Clippings, Names 
8 ay a and Addresses. Write, enclos- 


The E, M. Smith Co., 114 Kast 23d 


prices than any other house is all explsined in our new, big, 


free 
Cut this advertisement out and send to us and you will receive by return mail, free, past- 
paid, our new Special Bicycle Catalogue, fully describing our complete line of new 1908 
gents’, ladies’ and children's bicycles, all shown in large, handsome halftone flustrations; 
ces usally as 


ing stamp for 


ming handkerchiets, etc., worth ec. 


With THE iE BiG CATALOGUE ress 


Per Boas We and the names and 
LACES of four LACE lov- 
ing ewill mail l2 yards of 
Valenciennes Lace good for trim- 


ous proposition. we can sel] at much lower prices than all others will be fully ex- 

ined. Our Sh. of shipping the day we receive your order and our low freight and 
express rate will be ained. You will get our free trial offer, safe and prompt delivery guarantee, our bind- 
ing guarantee, OUR TEST PROPOSITION, Everything will go to you by return mail, free, post 


MAKE $100.00 IN 6O SELLING OUR BICYCLES, 


Daniel Spitser. N. 26 Beekman man Place, N. Y¥. City. 


Jesale, Sena This can be easily done tn any localit: part of your spare time, The bicycle offer we will send 
PECTACLES te you Is really an astonishingly iiberal ne, rh this advertisement out and send to us, or on card 
COULTER OPTICAL 00. cas — x “Send me your new bicycle offer,” and get everything that we will send you free by mail, postpaid. 


Ss, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Latest. and most stylish novelties 
KS for Silk Shirt Waist Sui ts. 47 1-2 


cents and up. Guaranteed Tafletas from 


cents up. Don't buy a yard of for ~66 ” 
aist Suit, or Pétticoat one you have seen —— 
bargains. sent f 
RIC HARDS 3 & PHIP PS, 
Exclusive Silk House. 7S8-SO State St... Chicago, 


Learn the Estate Business, 


A PERFUMED LUXURY FOR THE BATH 


Conveyancing Enter a ‘pro SOFTENS BETTER THAN TOILET WATER — PLENTY 
Occupation. “write for Retails of of HARD WATER Makes the Bath Cooling, and Tnvigerating IN EACH }}0X 
our Course B—Correspondence Scheol, N3325 Park 25 cents to us, Uf your store hasn't it. 

Ave., Philadelphia, INSTANTLY BATCHELLER IMPORTING CO., 343 Broadway, NEW YORE FOR 25 BATAS 
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“There is Beauty in Every Jar’ 


makes emphatic 


For her exquisite complexion, Miss Adele 
Ritchie—now playing ‘‘Lady Holyrood’’ in‘‘Florodora”’ 
acknowledgment to 


MilK Weed 


Cream 


for your own face—-a Free Sample o 


We offer you more proof than this— one 
this 


same delicious, beneficial skin food—Milk 


Weed Cream—to which Miss Ritchie owes 
the magnificent condition of her face and 
And, with it, we will send you, 


hands. 
free the Milk Weed Book of Beauty .* 


For skin irritations and ai/ facial blemishes, for 
skin—let Milk Weed Creqgm 


chapped, dry or oil 
its quick results. 
iss RITCHIE writes: 


“I use Milk Weed Cream—and must say that itis 
far and away the most delicious and beneficial skin 
food I have ever had the pleasure of using. It keeps 
the skin and vk simply perfeet. Milk Weed 


Cream is all rt, 
ery sincerely yonrs, 


GED 


by Two Ounce jar of 
Milk Weed Cream 


i for you—write for it at once. 
Mention the name of your druggist and we will 


Your sample is waitin: 
also send ingivigesl tooth brush holder 
F. INGRAM & CO 
65 Tenth Detroit, Bitch. 
* With your free sample of Milk Weed Crea 
we will send also—-if you will add two cents for 
extra postage— 
SampleTubeof Zodenta keeps the teeth as clear 
ZODENTA clean and beantifal as Milk Weed 
Cream will keep your skin. It is 
not like other paste—has no taste of soap or acid. 
Zodenta isa combination 


If you will try Zodenta 
once we won’t have to 
argue further to con- 
vince you of its merits. 
--in 2 1-2 oz. 
colored tubes 2) cents 
he tube is without a 
labei—the lettering is on 
the tube itself, Don’t be 
confused by 


$ 


00 


PRICE 
VU Exp lained. 


$6.00 TO 
illustrated hereon 
ranges 
the highest grade blue polished 
world at much lower than 
explained in our new 
Cut this advertisement 


made in the world, all s' 
strations, full d 


stoves you oughi 
know. Address 


reservoir, rich nickel trimmings as well as the 


most complete line of hi stoves and 


15.00, stoves similar te the range 
ave been often advertised. How steel 
be offered at these we = 


handsome half-} 


Generipttons all priced at 


most Wonder- 
proposition. Why y we re can oot at much lower prices than 


can ship 


verything explained, for the 


RS, ROEBUCK & co 


our Feoeive your order, 


ndars, Wall 
have all of. one kind or the four assorted. 
souvenirs. Yourself and fellow workers can quickly sell at 2c. each, 
Keep send us $20.00 in full payment, 
month. We send express No 
Wisconsin Mfg. 
Dep’t 50 
anltoweo, Wis. 


R aise $30. 00 QUICKLY and EASILY 
Sad For Your CHURCH, SCHOOL or CHARITIES 
NO RISK, | NO. INVESTMENT, and 


ith name, &c. 
produce in b beautiful half-tone effect, on 


time within a 
in Advance. 


mple ‘On request; or 
all four kinds for 100. "Ales 
formation of another good plan. 


LADIES having fancywork to sell, Embroideries, 
Battenburg and Drawnwork, also to do order work, 
send stamped envelope. Ladies’ Dept. A.K,, 
34 Monroe 8t., Chicago. 


BILIOUS 


EVERYONE MADE BEAUTIFUL 


YOUTHFUL, with perfect bealth, and a clear, rosy 
complexion. OUR METHOD cannot fall. Send stamp. 
Beauty Health Culture Co., D. South Orange, N. 


ARE YOU! Come try my pills. 
Proved best by 50 years’ test, 

Get first for 10c, 
DR, FOOTE, Box 788, New York City, 


$18.00 PER WEEK 
women everywhere to dis- 

tribute Rae and circulars of new patent Pannen 
work at home or travel. IDEA EAR 


necessity. 
COMP. Dept. A, Atlas Biock, 


Selling 
emblems ge ress, photo underneat th handles;talso 
bon great special offer to agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY COMPANY, 

St., CANTON, O. 


Agents Earn 
$75 to $250 | 
a Month 
‘NOVELTY KNIVES” 


societies, etc. Finely tempered 


profits. commission 


AGENTS 


r cent 


Sell our $1 bottle Sarsapa- 
rilla for 35c; best seller; 350 


WANTED 


rofit. Write oer for terms and territory. 


EENRK, 115 eSt., Chicago. 


ECZEMA 


Tetter, and All itching Skin Torture 


CHEMIC Co., Kirkevitie, Mo. Trial 


I desire to edit a book of miscellaneous poems. | 
Is it necessary to copy all of the poems and have 
them typewritten before submitting them to the 
publisher? What are the general rules to be ob- 
served in editing books ?—a subscriber, Mrs. N: 

Your inquiries will be more satisfac- 
torily answered if you apply direct to 
the publishers of books. ~ 

In spelling a word containing two letters of 
the same kind in succession, is it correct to spell 
it by saying. ‘“‘double” that letter? Illustration : 
hill; h i1l,or h i double 1?—Subscriber, Calumet- 
ville, Wis. 

It is not incorrect to spell by double 
letter, if one chooses to do so, except 


where a syllable divides the letters, is |- 


in spin-ning, gal-lant. In such words, 
the letter must be repeated. 

Please give construction of ‘‘as,’’ “‘lawyer,’’ and 
“ambassador” in the following sentences: (1) 
His reputation as a lawyer isgood. (2) Hecame 
as an ambassador.—C. E. G. 

1. Since the meaning is, ‘‘His repu- 
tation ‘as (that of) a lawyer is good,”’ 
‘*as’? is connective of ‘‘reputation’’ and 
‘*that’’ understood; ‘‘lawyer’’ is object 
of ‘‘of’’ understood. 2. Since the mean- 
ing of this sentence is, ‘‘He came as an 
ambassador (would come or comes) ,’’ we 
might supply one of these verbs and 
make ‘‘ambassador’’ its subject; but it 
is better to let the sentence stand as it is, 
and call ‘‘ambassador’’ a noun in appo- 
sition with ‘‘He.’’ 

1. Was Sir Walter Scott called the “Wizard of 
the N ”? If so, why?. 2. On whose monu- 
ment is this inscription, ‘Cursed be the man 
that moves my bones’’? 3. Give pronunciation 
of “Astrophel.” 4. Pronunciation and meaning 
of “leprosie” from the “‘Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
—Sister M., Maryland. 

1. Yes; because of his magic power in 
weaving romances. 2. This is the last 
line of Shakespeare’s epitaph, ‘‘yt’’ 
meaning ‘‘that:’’—‘‘ And curst be he yt 
moves my bones.’’ 3. As’tro phel; ac- 
cent on first syllable, ‘‘ph’’ as ‘‘f.’’ 4. 
Pronounced the same as ‘‘leprosy.’’ In 
the line ‘‘He had flung alms to a lepro- 
sie,’’ the word is changed in spelling by 
poetical license, to make a better rhyme 
for ‘‘he,’’ and because it is used figur- 
atively as a personified noun in place of 
‘*the leper,’’ for which it stands. 

1. Write four sentences illustrating four differ- 
ent uses of the nominative case. 2, How many 
locks at Lockport? 3. How far from N. Y. to 
Plattsburg? 4. From Albany to Buffalo? 5. Which 
is spelled correctly, ‘‘woolen” or “woollen,” and 
why used both ways ?—E. B. F. 

1. Illustrated by ‘‘John’’ in the fol- 
lowing :—John walks; His name is John; 
John, will you walk; John having 
walked, William rode. 2. Five locks in 
a double tier, each with a lift of 12 feet. 
3. By estimate, about 280 miles. 4. By 
way of the Erie canal, 387 miles; less in. 
direct line. 5. ‘‘Woolen’’ is to be pre- 
ferred; the other is an older form. 

Selected questions from different inquirers : 

1, What diplomatic service was rendered to the 
U.S. by Webster and Perry? 2. What causes the 
change of seasons? 3. How is the State School 
Fund for the District School determined? 4. 
Which is proper “‘a humorist” or ‘“‘an humorist’? 
5. Why did one one of the Presidents take the 
cath of office one day before public inauguration? 
Name this President. 6. Who is the Prince of 
Wales? 

1. The Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
(1842) , establishing the Northeast bound- 
ary of the United States, was negotiated 
by Lord A=xburton on the part of Eng- 
land, and Daniel Webster, then United 
States Secretary of State. The treaty be- 
tween the United States and Japan, secur- 
ing great advantages to both nations, was 
ewing to the negotiations of Commodore 
Perry, in command of an expedition to 
Japan, 1852-54. 2. The inclination of 
the “earth on its axis, together with its 
revolution round the sun. 3. Each state 
or territory provides for this fund through 
its own school Jaws. 4. A humorist. 5. 


President Hayes took the oath on the 


Exceptions Offer 


1tis impossible to secure from any 
other reliable le dealer value equal to 
this exquisite 


size, for 
Write for catalogue, Edition 21 
The oldest Diamond and 
Jewelry House in the Trade, 


J.M.LYON&CO. 
65, 67,69 NASSAU ST.NEW YORK 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
DEWEY’S Corset ACTIIE Dress and 


Redneed Prices, One pair does the work of six. 


No. 1. toe oe No. 2. Bust Measure 34-39 $ .60 
No. 3. Bust Measure 40-45 No. 4 Bust Measure 45-49 1.0 


Agents Wanted. Ceishapes thie, Send Money P. O. Order 
M. DEWEY, Mantfr., 1395 0. W. Monroe St. Chicago, Ill- 


MAKE YOUR OWN PERFUME 


TAN-YAN is an exquisite lasting perfume 
very popular among society women and the 
exclusive Smart Set. We have concentrated 
its delightful fragrance in tablet form, and 
will send you enough to make 2 ozs. for 25c. 
You’ can prepare economically, at home, 
this dainty fragrant perfume. The usual 
price of this quantity of high grade per- 
fume would be no less than $1.50; but the 
delightfully sweet TAN-YAN cannot be 
obtained except from us. 


TAN-YAN 
Department 
409 West Broadway, New York City. 


DO YOU WANT MONEY? 


We start you in a good paying business without 
‘ae can secure the Agency 
ng 


A-COLOR” 


anew agents of for retaining the original colors in 
all wash Fast colors absolute 
by its use. Send 10 cts. for 
for four age Full particulars fren, write to- 
day sure. 


CET-A-COLOR co, 196 Chicago St., BUFFALQ, N. Y. 


Save Two Profits 


UP, Sold on Split Hickory 

lan of 80 ys Free Use 

Our 1905 Split Hickory Catalogue 

193 reat Sales 


make Split 
Hickory Ve Vehicles in our own 


immense plant. Write now. 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. (H. C. P 


AGENTS Golden Opportunity. Improve it 
Station U. CORY 41-43 dotlerson 
efferson 

St., Chicago, Ill. 


$26 Per Week and traveling expenses paid sales- 
men to sell goods to grocery dealers: 
experience unneccessary. Purity A. Co,, Chicago. 


Never Cut a Corn 


Itisd ters give safe, sure and speedy 
relief om ing the corn without pain or trouble. 
Mailed direct to your address five fora ~_, fifteen 
for a quarter. Booklet on foot comfort free with each 
order. Not sold by dealers. 

CORN 


CURE, 1070 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 


PERFORATED 
A ce., 
400 St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMPS FREE 100 all different for the 


names of two collectors and 
1000 Foreign 100 different U. 
We buy stam Buying list 10c. 

TOLEDO S MP" co., TOLEDO DO, OHIO. 


Invitations or Announcements 
MARRY = 100 for ng. Samples free. Wal- 
702 Chestnut St. Phila, Pa. 
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G lenn’s Prevents hands’ roughening from cold or dust and 


heals chapped or broken skin. Carefully compounded 


Sul phur of the best that combines to make a fine toilet soap. 


25 c acake at all drug stéres or mailed for 30 cents by The 
Charles N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton St, New York. 


Soap 
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GAMITARY AKER Sls 


70" 


The Wisconsin Mfg. Co., Dep. 


WRINKLES 


A lady of 60 can be as free from wrinkles as 
twenty-five. You remove all trace your 
matter how deep the furrows, with Marguerite Tilden's 


PawsPaw SKin 1 Food 


To prove this, we will send any lady a full size $1.00 pack- 


A) 


Manitowoc, Wis. 


age FREE on recei of 25c in silver to pay express charges. 
oO. L. Fisher @ Co., Chicago. 
MOLE known to fail. Guaranteed, or 
money refunded. Send 50c for a 
be disfigured when a harmless vegetable 
every mole without danger. 


Send your order to-day, as this offer is limited. Address 
without injuring the skin. Never 
box of PO M A D A—the great mole remover. Why 
let—free. 
ALIVIO: CHEMICAL CO..Johnson City,Tenn. 


CANVASSERS wanted to sell flavors, perfumes, 
toilet oe to best families in own town; finest 
oods; lg comintssion; prize offers; outfit loaned. 

IROT &CO., Warren, Pa. 


LADIE paid $10.00 per thousand making little lace 

wheels at home. Easy work. Prompt pay. 

= ee required. Send stamped envelope for 
le and full culars to 

aRT. EDLEWORK CO., Dept. P, 108 Worth St., New York. 


$7. 5 MONTH Expenses advanced. Teachers as 

District Managers to travel and 
leave samples at stores. Foeple’s Supply Co., Dept. 
E-1, 145 Van Buren St., Chicago, I 


The KOCH SHELLCOMBS 


$1.00 EACH. WORTH $4.00 


ent designs, in tortoise shell and amber shades. 14 kt. 
gold-plated mountings---plain, chased and carved---set 
with pearls, rhinestones, and in a variety of the now 
fashionable colored stones. One dollar each; worth four - 
dollars. Mailed in an attractive jeweler's box. Circular 


KOCH & SONS 
24 West 23rd St., Dept.W, New York 
Send 60 cents to-day for 


Do It No a year’s subscription to 
World’s Events, an illustrated mo tn mag- 
anine of things WORTH KNOWING AND 
REMEMBERING. F. A-OWEN PUBLISH- 
ine CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


CARDS WEDDING, INVITATIONS 


Business and Professional Cards. SAM F R E. E 
Finest Work. A. McClure Co., Detroit, Mick: 


100 VISITING CARDS 50c. 


Postpaid. Best Work. 100 commencement a 
$2.50. The Deming Press,42 Main St.,Canandaigua,N. 


POCONO MOUNTAINS 


Railroad 
_ from New York over Lackawanna Railroad. 


A-handsomely illustrated book of .128 pages, containing complete information about 


hotels and 


will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps, addressed to T. W. Lee 


A region of wosdlisil and water, 2,000 feet above sea-level 
in Northeastern Pennsylvania; an ideal spot for summer 
outings; dry, cool and invigorating; reached in 3% hours 


houses, together with a delightful love story entitled “A hy Proposal,” 


General Pas- 


BR) senger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad. New York City. 


day before -his public inanguration, be- 
cause the fourth of March that year fell 
on Sunday. 6. George Frederick, only 
living son uf King Edward VII. 

1. Please analyze: “She is as pretty as she can 
be.” 2. Is the name Emeline pronounced with 
short “i” or long “i”? That is, do we call it with 
the same sound as “turpentine,” ‘‘Palestine,”’ 
etc.,or do we give it the same sound as “pearl- 
ine?” 3. How long has France been a Republic? 
I mean the exact date.—Subscriber, Blaney, S. C. 

1. Complex-declarative sentence, ‘‘ pret- 
ty’? being complement of ‘‘is’’ in prin- 
cipal clause, and ‘‘as’’ its modifier; 
second ‘‘as’’ is conjunctive adverb, con- 
necting the two clauses, and modifying 
‘fean be’’ in the dependent clause. 2. 
With long ‘‘i’’ as in ‘‘turpentine.’’ 3. 
Since September, 1870. 

1. What is meant by a plank in political par- 
ties? 2, Who acted as Vice-President when 
Hobert died, and what position did he hold at 
thac time? 3. If the Vice-President becomes 
President if the latter dies, must the Vice-Presi- 
dent perform the duty of both President and 
Vice-President, or does the Senate choose an- 
other Vice-President on such an occasion? 4. 
How many representatives to Congress has Mis- 
souri? To what party do they belong? 5. Who 
are the two U. S. Senators of Missouri, and to 
what party do they belong? 6. How and when 
did we acquire Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines? 7. Are there still other islands belonging 
to the U. S.? -If so, how did we get them and 
where are they ?—Subscriber, Missouri. 

1. There are no planks in political 
parties, but in the party platforms. Since 
a declaration of the principles upon 
which a party proposes to stand is called 
by figure of speech a ‘‘platform,’’ sa, by 
carrying out the same figure, any one of 
the articles in that declaration is called a 
‘‘plank.’’ 2. Senator William P. Frye 
of Maine was president pro tempore of 
the Senate. 3. In such case, there is no 
Vice President until the next presidential 
election; the Senate merely chooses its 
president pro tempore. 4. Sixteen; nine 
Republicans, seven Democrats. 5. Wil- 
liam J.Stone, Dem; William Warner, Rep. 
6. Hawaii by annexation ; Porto Ricoand 
the Philippines by treaty with Spain as 
result of the Spanish-American war. 7. 
The United States obtained Guam in the | 
Ladrone Archipelago, by treaty with | 
Spain, 1898; Tutuila, one of the Samoan 
islands, by treaty with Great Britain and 
Germany, 1899; Wake and other small 
islands in the Pacific, by taking posses- 
sion and raising the United States flag. 
The Santa Barbara islands are a part of 
California; the Aleutian islands, a part 
of Alaska. 


Memory Gems. 


How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are ! 
But—do you know? 
The ocean worked a hundred years 
To make them so! 


And once I saw a little girl 
Sit down and cry, 

Because she could not cure a fault 
With one small ‘‘try!"’ 


He lost the game ; no matter for that— 
He kept his temper and swung his hat 
To cheer the winners. A better way 
Than to lose his temper and win the day. 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, — 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 
—Bryant, 


Tender handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 
—Aaron Hill. 


Fathers and mothers cannot bring up their 
children in the way they should go, and instruct 
them properly, without that indispensable house- 
hold guide-book, Dr. Foote’s new Home Cyclo- 
pedia—the best yet; buy it at 129 KE. 28th St., 
New York. 


Special 
60-Day 
Offer 


To Introduce Our 
Latest Large Power- 
ful Achromatic Tele- 
scope, The Excelsior. 


Needed on Farm, 
Sea or Ranch. 


OSITIVELY sucha 
good telescope was 
never sold for this 

price before. These Tele- 
scopes are made by one 
ofthe largest manufact- 
urers of Europe, measure 
closed 12 inches and open 
over 34 feet in 5 sections. 
They are brass bound, 
brass safety cap on each 
end to exclude dust, etc., 
with powerful lenses, 
scientifically ground and 
adjusted. Guaranteed by 
the maker. Heretofore, 
Telescopes of “this sizé 
have been sold for from 
$5.00 to $8.00. Every so- 
journer in the country or 
at seaside resorts should 
certainly secure one of 
these instruments; and no 
farmer should be without 
one. Objects miles away 
are brought to view with 
an astonishing clearness. 


Over 3:4 FT. LONG 


Sent by mail or ex- 
press, safely pack- 
ed, prepaid, for 
only 


909c 


Our new catalog of 
Watches and Guns sent 
with each order. This is 
a grand offer and you 
should not miss it. We 
warrant each Telescope 
just as represented or 
money refunded. Here is 
what a few purchasers 
say: 

WANTS ANOTHER 

Brandy, Va- 

Gentlemen: Please send 
another Telescope. Money 
enclosed. Other was a bar- 


gain, good as instruments 
costing many times the 


money. 
R. ©. Allen. 
COULD DISCERN BOATS 
5 TO 10 MILES 
Mr. C. M. Medley, of Du- 


luth, Sinn. who purchased 
one of our 9c Telescopes, 
says they are superior to any- 
thing he expected, that with 
it he could Siscers boats on 
the Great Lakes at a distance 
of * or 10 miles, and in clear 
weather he could read the 


names of steamers and other 
craft at a distance of one- 
half mile away. 
SUPERIOR TO $150NE 
Fred Walsh.of Howe Island, 
Ontario, Canada, says: 


Ge ntlemen: I have just re. 
ceived your Telescope. and 
must say it surpasses all ex- 
pectations- It is far superior 
toone which we have had, 
which cost $15.00 some years 
aco. Just a few sights I have 
feen with it are worth more 
than double what it cost me, 


Thousands of others 
saying good things about 
these Telescopes. Set 
one and try it. It will 
repay its cost one hundred 
times over. Send g9c. by 
Registered Letter, Post- 
Office Money Order, or 
Bank Praft payable to 
our order, 


Kirtland Bros. & Go. 


Dept. N. L. 
90 CHAMBERS ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


We list on this and the following page s few of the large number of | melee nodes ee 
titles contained im our Book Catalogue. We have ptans for Raising The Harvard| ™:s<} 
funds for the purchase of books for school libraries. Ask about them. ie 
: es. at. 3 
Ask for Catalogue. We purchase in large quantities under particularly favorable contracts and make a Seri of P 4 
specialty of supplying school libraries, at wholesale rates. Individuals are given the privilege of pur- es oets Should a p-| 
chasing, regardless of the number of volumes desired, at the same prices. 3 Comprises 50 titles, including all eke + : 
Library of Useful The Mother Goose One Syllable Books. the popular American and Eng- cel 
Stories. Series lish poets. Printed from new] 
A series of little books dealing with of good 
various branches of useful knowledge, large type plates and bound in 3 
chon free trom | i books. 
oma menses, be handsome cloth binding. 12 mo. 
of authority in their various spheres. 
book complete in ustrat- (Matthew) 766 Golden Treasury (Pal-| 783 Lacile ‘ 
ed. 16mo. Cloth. (Mrs.) grave) 784 Macaulay 
Stery Stars. (Robert) 768 Gray 785 Marmion 
The Story Man, 754 Bryant Hemans, 786 Milton 
The Story of the Earth. = Burns : = Hiawatha 787 Moore 
The Story of the Plants. 337 = Odyssey, The (Pope) 
The Story of a Piece of 758 774 Jean Ingelow pes ’ 
Story 759 of Miles| 775 Keats 
Story of Extinct Civilizations of Standish 776 Bipling stake 
Tne Story of the Earth's Atmosphere. 73 Lalle RubatyatiFitzgeral:) 
The Story of Germ Life. 719 Lay of the last Min-| 796 Shel 
The Story of Life in the Seas. 763 Evangeline ; rel 797 Swinburne 
The Story of th Plant. 
The Sry of Geographical 767 Goldsmith 782 Lowell 800 Wordsworth 
The Story of the British Race. od7 Titles, Cloth Binding. Mluminated | fined =e 1y | PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 5c. Transportation payable by purchaser._ 
The Story of the Living Machine Coven, of | OUR PRICE Per Volume \ 2%. If ordered sent by mail or express pre- 
The Story of the Aiphabet, 940 Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, and onesyllable Always order by number . paid addizcpercopy. - 
The Story of Books, Other Stories 877 Retold in| The above series is identically the same as handled by us last year yet we are 
The Story of King Alfred. 941 Animal Stories words of one syliable able to offer them at nearly twenty percent lower prices. 
The Story of the Art of Building. 942 878 Bible Heroes Told in words of one| Werecommend the Harvard aerkes of Poets above Jisted as being of excep- 
The Story of Animal Life. 943 Bird Stories for Little syllable tional value and worthy of a place in any library. The entire series should be 
The Story of the Art of Music. 914 Cinderella; and Other Tories 879 Fairy Tales Retold in words | in every school library. 
Story of Alchemy. 915 Goody Two-Shoesand Other Stories of one syllable 
Tho of Extinct Civilizations of | 946 Bouse thet Jock Built, The, and Other} 880 words Young People’s 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 35c.| 7 Jack and the Beanstalk and Other |’ in words of 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 948 Jack the Giant Killer,and otherStories} 882 Lives Told in words Library 
Al rd ber. 949 Little Red Riding Hood, other Of one sylante 
: 40 cor Extra. Stories 883 spliable Retold in words : 
H Books for B $50 Mother Gonads 884 Reynard the Fox Retold in words A new series of choice literature | 
enty 0 Or DOYS. | 92 Patty and Her Pitcher, and other) for children selected from the best 
. By George A. Henty. 953 Peter and iis Goose; and Oth one syllabie f} and most popular works. Hand- 
954 Puss in Boots, and Other Stories 886 Retold in words : So. soleteh fi 
955 nd Other Stories of one ve } somely prin on fine super-calen- 
956 yee Other Retold dered paper from large, clear type, 
WITH LEE PUBLISHERS? Price Per Volume  50c.| PUBLISHERS? PRICE Per Volume _S0c. and profusely illustrated by the most 
| IN VIRGINIA OUR PRICE Per Volume 24c. OUR PRICE Per Volume —~ 24. famonsartists,making one of the hand- 
= lways order by number. est and most attractive seri f 
“ul li Always order by number. A ~ i Ex 4 som a’ es 0 
Fine English cloth, hand 
bs Re : W d Awak ib ine English cloth, handsome new 
L Tary original designs, colored pictures. 
i 4901 Adventures of Robinson 70 Ilustrati 
For Boys and Girls {201 Aéventures of Robinson Crusoe, The, 70 Illustrations 
In this series the Publishers have aimed | 4903 Adyentures in Toyland a 
to include the best and most populag books | 4905 flesanden the Great King of Macedon, Jacob Abbott 
| for Young People. Many of themafecopy-| 4906 the Great Jacob Abbott , 
righted. Beautifully bound in ornamental | 4907 Animal Stories for Little People ae 
cloth covers 4908 4 Fai Tales 75 “ 
-| 4909 Arabian Nights’ 130.“ 
Not Like Other 4910 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 54 ¥ 
8140 Now or Never, Ol rer Optic 4911 Aesop's F 
These popular books for boys are print- 3141 Out of the F Meade 4913 Battles of the War for Independence 70 ae 
ed on Food paver from new plates, la’ $142 Our Bessie, Kosa N. Carey 4914 Black Beau 50 “ 
type, fully illustrated, bound in cloth, 8143 Our Children Their Friends,| 4915 Battles of the War for the Union 30 me 
assorted colors, olive edge, in She; 4916 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 46 _ 
two colors and gold 44 titles. 3144 Palace Beautiful, 4917 umbus 70 
among Malay Pirates 3146 Polly, a New-F e | .4918 Child’s Story of the Bible, A 72 _ 
*Boy Knight, the 3147 Poor and Proud, Oliver Optic 4919 Child's Life of Christ, A 
"By right of 3149 in Jacob Abbott 4922 Caesar, Julius, The Roman | Jacob Abbott a 
Save Olivet Optio 3150 Rolle tm Rolland, Jacob Abbott 4923 Child’s History of England, Dickens s 
*By Sheer and Pluck 3108 Aunt Rosa N. y 3151 Rollo in London, Jacob Abbott = Cortez, Hernando, Jacob Abbott 30 ~ 
301 3108 Boxnd w 8155 Rollo in Scotland, Jacob A 4928 Flower F 50 
Diner 3156 Rollo in Switzerland, Abbott 4929 Gulliver's Travels 
3013 on and the Raven, The 8110 Cave in the Jayne 8157 Rollo on the Atlantic, Abbott Chute 
8014 cling Death Guckoo Glock, Mrs, Molesworth Belo on Abbots 4082 of Unites States Navy 
8015 k 3112 Daddy’s Girl, Mead 
8016 *Priends, S113 Deb und the Duchess, Meade 8160 Robin Molesworth 
8017 *For Name end Fame 8114 Five Weeks in Verne 8161 Risen trom the Alger bbo 
3018 *For the Temple 8115 Flower Fables, Louisa Alcott S168 Sie w Mrs, Ewing. 4938 King Oherles the Second, ot Jacob Abbott 
8116 Four Little Mischiels, Mulholland 3164 School boy's Pluck, Rock wood 4057 Livesof the Presidents of the With Portraits and Iilustrations 
8118 Girl —_— 3167 Heavenward, Prentiss Marie Antoinette, Queen of Jobe Abbott Be 
Mate 8168 Strive and Succeed, Alger 4940 Madame ‘A Heroine in the Revolution, Jucob Abbott 420“ 
2025 *Lion of St. Mark 8121 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 8170 Sweet Girl eade Heroes of the U. S. 
3026 Helr, The 8122 Half Stre' S172 Three Bright Girts, Jacob 
8027 *Maor! and 8123 House that Grew, Molesworth 8178 Try Again, Oliver Optic 
8028 *One of the 28th 3124 Im the Pecos Country, Jayne 3174 Tom Brown at Washington irvi 
8029 “Orange and Green 3125 Julius the Street Boy, Alger Abbott 
8030 *Out on the P 3126 Lamb's Tales from 8176 Two: A Story of School Boy| 497 Romulus, Founder of jacob a 
8081 Rujub, the Ju 8127 Lamplighter The, Cummins Life, Pain 77 
3032 George for $128 igh the 8177 Treasure Island, Stevenson 
3033 *Sturdy and Strong 8129 Little Lame Prince, Mulock 8178 The Cash Boy, Alger 
8034 *Through the Fray 8130 Little Pren 8179 The Alger the Looking Class ond What Found 
3037 *with Clive in Marjory Merton Corkran 3182 Very Naughty Girl A Mende Vigz The Autoblography of Fox Terrier, Marie More 
3038 *With Lee in 3134 Malcolm the Waterboy, Henty 
3039 *With Wolfe in Canada 8135 Meg’s Friend, Corkran . 3184 World of le Water bbot is 
3040 Buglers 8136 Merle’s Rosa Carey 3185 of 4956 William, the of England, Jacob Abbott EK 
3041 *Young Carthaginian 8187 Girls of Meade 3186 Wood Reid 4957 Wood's Natural 
8012. sYoung Colonists, The Next Door House, “Mo 8187 Meade Govt, Kind of > 
3044 “Youn Midshipman, The, PRICE Per Volume Transportation payable by purchaser. | PRICE Per Volume Trausportation payable by purchase: 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE PER COPY 19%. | OUR PRICE Per Volume 2ic. If ordered sent by mail or express pre- | oR PRICE Per Volume 22c. If ordered sent by mail or express pre- 
ate per OF express, PFS | Always order by number, paid add gc per Copy. Always order by number. paidadd8c percopy. 


cludes a set of Great A 


ment, and Hints and Suggestions 


Freight will be paid on any order amounting to $20.00 or more or on 
mericans of History described on another page. 
logue listing over 3,000 titles. Also for free booklets containing material for a Library 


for raising library money. 
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Send for complete Cata- 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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OWEN’S POPULAR 
SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Are the Most Appropriate Gifts 
From Teacher to Pupils—Teachers Universally Say So. 


We Make Them Specially for Each School. They contain the name, place and 

number of the school, date, names of school officers, name of teacher, and names of 

poe ma In addition, the photograph of teacher or picture of school bnilding, if 
esired. 

An Elegant Gift—Yet the cost is so small that a large school can be provided for at 

a very little cost—no more than is often paid for meaningless ‘‘gift cards.’’ 

Pupils Prize Them because ‘“‘they contain our names’ Nine styles from which to 


choose—all new this year. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


_ All Souvenirs listed below have two covers, front and back, and two or more sheets 
for printed matter. On the first of these sheets appear the place, date, names of 
teachers and school officers, and on additional sheets (one or more as may be needed) 
are printed the names of pupils. Tied with silk cord. 


STYLES AND PRICES. 


-Harvard. (First illustration.) Size, 6x37 inches. Covers of very best quality 
ripple white flexible mounting board, neatly embossed. We furnish this Souvenir, 
either with or without photograph, or with U. S. Flag printed in colors. If ordered 
without photograph, an appropriate design will be substituted in its stead. Price: 
With photograph, one dozen or less, $1.15; each additional Souvenir, ordered at same 
time, and containing same names, etc., 6 cents. Without photograph, one dozen or 
less, 90 cents; each additional Souvenir, 4 cents. With Flag, one dozen or less, $1.00; 
each additional Souvenir, 4 cents. 

Art Booklet. (Second illustration.) Exact size,474x7¥% inches. Has front and back 
covers, the latter overlapping the former in front, giving an artistic appearance 
Both covers of fine quality of stock, buff color, deckled edges, neatly embossed, print- 
ed in colors. This Souvenir is furnished in photograph style only (we make photo- 
graph from one to be sent us).* Price: One dozen or less, $1.25; each additional 
Souvenir, 6% cents. 

Yale, (Third illustration.) Size 634x63% inches. Covers of fine quality cover 
material, buff color, tastily embossed, printed in colors, deckled edges. We furnish 
this Souvenir with protograph or U.S. Flag in colors, as may be desired. Price: 
With photograph, one dozen or less, $1.35; each additional Souvenir, 7 cents. With 
flag, one dozen or less, $1.10; each additional Souvenir, 5 cents. 

Elite. (Fourth illustration.) Size, 6x37 inches. Covers of brown, flexible mount- 
ing board, printed with dark ink of blending color. This Souvenir in photograph 
style only. Price: One_dozen or less, $1.08; each additional Souvenir, 4% cents. 

Card Souvenir. (Fifth illustration.) Single card 4x5 inches in size, best quality 
ripple mounting board, embossed. Contains same personal features as other styles, 
with exception of names of school officers. Made in photograph style only, and the 
maximum number of names limited to twenty-four. Price: One dozen or less, 80 
cents; each additional Souvenir, 3% cents. 


Samples Free. 

These Souvenirs far surpass anything yet offered in their line. The illustrations | 
here given in no way do them justice. If there is time to do so and permit you to order 
Souvenirs before your school closes, ask for free samples. If not, then read carefully 
this advertisement, select style you wish, and mail order at once. _.. ‘ ' ‘ 


*READ BEFORE ORDERING. 


I. Decide which souvenir you wish and state it plainly in your order. 

2. For all styles you should send, plainly written, the name or number of your school, date 

desired on souvenir, place, your own name. and the names of such of the school officers, if any, as you 

wish to appear on the souvenir, and the names of the pupils. It is important that great care should 

be exercised in giving this information as the accuracy of our work depends oe on this. 

Number to order. Our prices are based on the assumption that each order will be for ai least 

as many souvenirs as there are names to be printed on them. 

4. hh should accompany all orders. Remit by postal or express money order if possible. 

5. We guarantee accuracy. and send everything in this department by mail or express prepaid. 

6. If photograph style is ordered, either the picture of school building, photograph of teacher or 

that of some prominent person will be placed on the front cover, as may be desired. We make the 
oductions from any good photograph sent us, and guarantee them to be as good as the one from 

which we reproduce. Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on 

back. We will return them uninjured. 

7. Order early and state just when you must have them. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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PREPARES 


PREPARES you FOR TEACHING. 


SECURES YOUABETTER CERTIFICATE. 
SECURES YOU A BETTER POSITION. 
SECURES YOUA BETTER SALARY. 


FURNISHES A THOROUCH REVIEW. 


AS A TERM AT SCHOOL: 


Better Than High School 


It is with the greates 
pleasure I recommend the 
A. C. Ni 'to 
a better education. By 
taking the Normal Course 
I feel better qualified to 
take the examination for 
a second grade certificate. 
I have received more in- 
struction from the 
weeks’ Course by Mail, 
than I did in the same 
time spent at the High 

School. Anyone cannot 
make a better investment than by taking a 
Course from the A. C. N, 
Feb. 9,’05. CARRIE ESTES, Farmington, Mo 


All Grades Accepted 


* Please accept my thanks 
for the good you did mein 
our dvanced Normal 
‘ourse, which I. finished 
last Fall. I entered College 
here and had all my grades 
accepted. I feel free in rec- 
comending your work tole 
anyone wishing to become Ha 

a better teacher or to pre- 
are for entering college. I 
ope your good work may 
continue to grow and help 
many striving to get an 


education, W. H. Hurr 
West Lafayette, Ohio. 


Feb. 18, ’05. 


As Thorough as School 


I have been greatly bene- 
fitted b — ng the Nor- 
mal ant dvanced Normal 
Courses, and feel better 
qualified to do my work as 
teacher. I have spent three 
years in one of the best 
schools of higher learning 
in thig state, and find the 
insttuction given by the A. 
C. N. to be as thorough as 
that received there. I think 
the Articles on Methods of 
Teaching are worth the en- 
tire cost of the Course. I contemplate en- 
rolling for another course soon. 
EARLE RAY CASTO, 
Feb. 10, '05. . Ruraldale. W. Va. 


Equal to Two Years in 
High School 


The Courses I pursued 
were of as great benefit 
as two years’ High 
School work. To. those 
unable to attend a Nor- 
mal, the work is ‘invalu- 
able both as an aid in 
working for higher grade 
certificates, and in general 
broadening of the mind. 

JOSEPHINE Works, 
South Dayton, N. Y. 
* Feb. 6, ‘ 


SEE PAGE 8 FOR FURTHER 
TESTIMONIALS 


FOR EXAMINATION. 


Grade Qualifications 
Are demanded in every eecupation, trade and profession. Ad- 
vancement means ability+to fill a position better than the person 
at your side. Many desiré to prepare for better and more lucra- 
tive positions who cannot afford to stop earning and devote from 
one to four years to preparation. This is not necessary because 
we can prepare you during the Spring and Summer by means of 
our Courses by Mail, so that-you can secure a better certificate 
and a better school this. Autumn. 


DESCRIPTION OF OUR COURSES MAY BE FOUND ON PAGE 8. 


NOT GOOD AFTER JULY 1, 1905. 


RATES OF TUITION 


MONTHLY 
COURSE CASH noe 
Normal—26 weeks —~ 10.00 $ 12.00 
Advanced Normal—26 weeks 10.00 12.00 
Scientific—26 weeks 10.00 12.00 . 
Lither of the abvve—13 weeks 6.00 7.00 
Students—13 weeks =. 6.00 7.00 
Drawing—13 weeks ‘ 6.00 7.00 
Penmanship—13 weeks. 6.00 7.00 
Bookkeeping—Initiatory:(13 10.00 12.00 
Bookkeeping—Complete (26 weeks) 18.00 20.00 
Shorthand—Complete 12.00 14.00 
Commercial Arithmetic» 6.00 7.00 
Commercial Law + 6.00 7.00 
Letter Writing x; 6.00 7.00 
Spelling $e 5.00 6.00 


Rates Will be Increased July 1, 1905 


We stated in the March Normal Instructor that the rates would be 
increased April1; but on account of delay in preparing our new 
catalog, we have decided to continue the rates as given above, to 
July 1st. The Rates on al! Courses after that date will be increased 
50 per cent. If you enrollon the installment plan the payment 
with application is $3.00 for any Course except Bookkeeping and 


Shorthand. The first payment on either of these Courses is $6.00. 


Order Blank. 


Enclosed find..................04. Dollars for which please enroll me as a student of 
Course to commence +++ 1905 


Copy this order blank if you do not wish to cut it out. 


Complete 
Information 


in 
our 
Catalog. 


Send for It 


Secured a Good Position 


Ican cheerfully recom- 
mend the American Cor- 
respondence Normal. 
After finishing a half-term 
of the Normal Course I 
cured a good certificate 
and also a good position 
in a graded school. I hope 
that this may be the 
means of many others de- 
ciding in favor of your 
school, 

FLORENCE M. CHAMBERS, | 
Feb. 22, ’05. West View, Ohio. 


Secured a Certificate 
at Sixteen. 


I was much benefitted 
by. easing your Normal 
Course. It aided me in 
securing a certificate in 
April following the sum- 
mer I took your course 
while I was yet sixteen. I 
would gladly recommend 
this course to any one in- 

ed in school work, 


EDITH MOORE, 
Good Hope, Ohio. 
Feb. 11, ’<5. 


‘Worth $75 to $100 


Having pursued the 
Business and Ornamental 
Penmanship Course in 


: I have derived as much 


$75 to $100 in most Business 

Colleges. I can heartily 

recommend your courses. 
BLAINE RUSH, 
Wind Ridge, Pa. 


Feb. 11, ’05. 


Equal To a Normal 
School 


By means of the Ad- 
Normal Course I 

have been able to raise my 
certificate from a Fourth 


mal School which costs 
much more. 


Jos. S. STUDEBAKER, 
"West Sonora, Ohio, 
Feb. 13, ’0s. 


SEE PAGE 8 FOR FURTHER 
PARTICULARS 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 


BOX 


IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


DANSVILLE. N. Y. 
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school, I can say that 
4 Ihave been greatly bene- 
in your Penmanship 
pe > F Course, as I would from 

f Class to a Second Class. 
The cost is within reach of 
. all and the benefits are the 


